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Crowds  roared  approval  at 
three  spectacular  events 
sponsored  by 

Chicago  Tribune  Charities  Inc. 

And  nearly  $400,000 
was  raised  for  charity. 

It  all  happened  during  two  weeks  in  August. 

First,  68,000  fans  marched  into  Soldier  Field  for 
the  32nd  annual  playing  of  the  College  All-Star 
Game.  The  Cleveland  Browns— and  charity— won. 

To  McCormick  Place  the  following  week,  music 
lovers  by  the  thousands  came  to  hear  the  35th 
annual  Chicagoland  Music  Festival.  Twelve  music 
scholarships  worth  $15,000  were  awarded  to 
Festival  performers. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  Chicago  T ribune  Charity  week  at 
Arlington  Park  racetrack.  A  series  of  major  stakes 
races  raised  another  big  purse  for  charity. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways.  Bring¬ 
ing  extra  pleasure  to  Chicago,  and  raising  money 
for  charity  are  two  of  them. 

Chicago  Tribune 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  NEWSPAPER 

The  Public  Service  Record  of  the 

_ New  York 

Jour^P^^^erican 


The  Journal-American  is  widely  acknowledged 
by  civic  leaders,  government  officials  and  the 
public  to  be  New  York’s  foremost  crusading 
newspaper. 

It  has  achieved  this  recognition  because  time 
after  time  its  editorial  campaigns  for  the  welfare 
of  the  public  have  brought  positive  results. 

The  streets  and  subways  of  New  York  are  safer 
today  than  they  were  a  year  ago  because  of  the 
campaign  waged  by  the  Journal-American  to  “put 
the  cop  back  on  the  beat.”  As  a  direct  result  of 
this  newspaper’s  crusade  to  combat  crime  in  the 
subways,  a  policeman  now  goes  on  night  duty  on 
every  subway  train  in  the  City. 

The  investing  public  is  receiving  for  the  first 
time  in  a  newspaper  the  true  Over-the-Counter 
stock  price  quotations  because  of  a  campaign 
conducted  by  financial  editor  Leslie  Gould. 

New  York  is  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  give 
the  courts  discretion  to  treat  narcotic  addicts  as 
sick  people  instead  of  criminals  —  because,  as 
Governor  Rockefeller  said,  “on  an  important  issue 
such  as  this  .  .  .  the  Journal-American  took  hold 
and  stayed  with  it,  performing  a  rare  service.” 


What  prominent  New  Yorkers  say... 


NELSON  A.  ROCKEFELLER 

Governor  of  New  York  State 

“The  role  of  the  Journal-American  in  developine  a  climate 
of  public  opinion  in  support  of  the  Metcalf-Volker  Bill  for 
combating  narcotics  addiction  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
free  American  public  service  ioumalism.” 


ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

Mayor  of  New  York  City 

“The  Journal-American  is  to  be  commended  for  its  fight  for 
increased  safety  through  more  policemen  in  the  subways. 
This  has  been  an  outstanding  public  service  and  has  greatly 
helped  the  administration  in  its  continued  campaign  against 
subway  crime." 


LOUIS  J.  LEFKOWITZ 

Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  York 

“The  victory  of  the  Journal-American  and  its  financial  editor, 
Leslie  Gould,  in  its  crusade  against  the  specious  system 
of  quotations  for  Over-tne-Counter  securities  should  be 
heralded  by  the  investor  and  the  legitimate  broker  with 
enthusiastic  praise  for  a  job  well  done." 


GUSTAVE  G.  ROSENBERG 
Chairman,  Board  of  Higher  Education 

"I  wish  you  could  know  how  the  Journal-American’s  support 
of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  through  its  ups  and 
downs,  and  of  the  City  University  as  it  puts  into  action  the 
Board’s  policies,  makes  a  world  of  difference.  Your  use  of 
good  reporting,  of  the  art  of  journalism,  makes  clear  to 
your  vast  public  the  purpose  of  the  Board  and  of  the  City 
University — which  is  truly  to  serve  the  City.  This  strengthens 
our  hands  when  we  most  need  it.” 


JAMES  W.  GAYNOR 

New  York  State  Housing  Commissioner 

“The  Journal-American's  campaign  (to  put  more  policemen 
in  Housing  Authority  projects)  brought  to  fruition  this  long 
hope  of  mine." 


These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Journal- 
American  is  New  York’s  most  popular  evening 
newspaper  and  why  its  Sunday  net  paid  circulation 
is  over  800,000. 


THE  RABBINICAL  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA 

“The  Journal-American  for  many  years  has  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  accurate  reporting  of  religious  developments  and 
news.  It  has  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  religious  liberty 
and  a  vigorous  opponent  of  bigotry." 


AWARDS  AND  CITATIONS  EARNED  BY  THE  JOURNAL-AMERICAN  AND  ITS  WRITERS  IN  RECENT  YEARS 


U.S.  Government’s  Distinguished 
Service  Award 
Pulitzer  Prize  (8) 

Mayor  Wagner’s  Honor  Citation 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Distinguished  Service  Award 
Citizens  Budget  Commission  Award 
New  York  City  Board  of 
Education  Award 


New  York  Board  of 
Rabbis  Commendation 
New  York  City  Police  Department 
Civilian  Commendation 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild 
Page  Dne  Award  (4) 

Dverseas  Press  Club  Award  (2) 
Newspaper  Reporters  Assn. 

Gold  Typewriter  Award  (2) 


Loeb  Financial  Award  (2) 

National  Safety  Council  Award 
HAVEN,  Inc.,  Award 
Uniformed  Firemen’s  Assn.  Award  (4) 
Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Assn.  Award 
Youth  Service  League  Award 
New  York  County 
American  Legion  Plaque 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

Baltimore  News  American 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


San  Francisco  Examiner  and  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 


**The  public 
iflfon’t  buy 
fluff” 

That’s  why  Carl  Greenberg — 
political  writer  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Times — is  quietly,  persistently  news¬ 
gathering  long  after  the  orations. 

lie  says:  “The  story  1  want  is 
often  the  story  no  politician  is 
willing  to  tell.” 


I  With  incisive  questions,  and  a 
dull  ear  to  flannelmouthism,  Green- 
i  berg  objectively  probes  the  inner 
j  workings  of  the  Galifornia  body 
politic. 

And  in  turn  relates  his  knowl¬ 
edge  to  Western  America’s  largest 
newspaper  audience  with  the  defini¬ 
tive  sureness  they  trust  and  respect. 

Greenberg’s  40  years  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  have  honed  his  sharp 
sense  of  responsibility  and  fairness. 

His  integrity  during  20  years  of 
political  reporting  has  won  him  the 


praise  of  Presidents  and  honors 
from  legislators. 

Around  men  of  Carl  Greenberg’s 
ability,  experience  and  stature.  The 
Times  is  creating  a  new  dimension 
in  American  journalism.  The  result 
is  the  nation’s  most  stimulating 
newspaper  for  the  West’s  best- 
informed  audience. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Represented  by  Cretmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  A  Ormsbee.  Inc. 
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Families  spend 
more  for  them  in 
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LOaiSIAN^AUTOMOTi^l^LES* 

NEW  ORLEAI6' . $683  Per  Household 

SHREVEPORT  .  . . $951  Per  Household 

BATON  ROUGE  ......  $1,032  Per,  Household 

BATON  ROUgBomOIIVE  SALES  $70,454,000 


*Sal*i  Managamant  4/ 10/ AS 


^^yOCATE 


baton  rouge 

lomsiANz' 


Represented  Nationally  by  The  Branha 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

NOVEMBER 

5- 6— Nebraska  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Members,  Fremon*.  I 

6—  Oregon  UPl  Editors  Association,  Village  Green,  Cottage  Grove. 

6—  South  Dakota  AP  Managing  Editors  Association.  Sioux  Falls 

7 —  Oklahoma  Press  Association  advertising  clinic,  Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma 
City. 

7-9 — Texas  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel  El 
Paso. 

10- 13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention,  Biltmore  Hotel.  Los  Angeles. 

11- 13 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omaha. 

11-13 — Southern  California  Journalism  Education  Association,  Disneyland 

Hotel,  Anaheim. 

11-14 — Music  Critics  Association,  Pick-Durand  Hotel,  Flint,  Michigan. 

14-16 — Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

14-17 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs 
Va. 

14- 17 — SNPA  annual  convention.  Boca  Raton  HoteJ  and  Club,  Boca  Raton 
Fla. 

17- 20 — Copley  Newspapers  Advertising  seminar.  La  Casa  del  Zorro,  Borrego 
Springs,  Calif. 

18- 19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Institute,  Governor  Morris 
Hotel,  Morristown.  NJ. 

19- 20 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
The  Guest  House  Motor  Inn,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

21 — Arkansas  AP  Association,  Fort  Smith. 

DECEMBER 

3- 4— Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Plankinton  House,  Milwaukee. 

4 —  Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Norman. 

11-12 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Hotel  Sir  Walter, 
Raleigh. 

JANUARY 

2-14— American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  sem¬ 
inar  (for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

7-8 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

7-9— Alabama  AP  Association,  Mobile. 

9- 1 1— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Queen 

Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal. 

15- 16— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen,  Village  Green, 
Cottage  Grove. 

16- 18 — American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

27-30 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel.  Oklahoma  City. 

FEBRUARY 

l-IO — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Golden  Strand  Hotel 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

6-18— American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  York  City. 

10- 12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor  Hotel 
Columbus. 

18- 19— Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel.  Eugene. 

20- March  4- — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

MARCH 

13-25— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

19 —  Oregon,  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  conference, 
Marlon  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

27-April  8 — American  Press  Institute  Business  and  Financial  Editors  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

APRIL 

17- 21 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  City. 

17-29 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  under 
50,000  circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

MAY 

1-13 — American  Press  Institute,  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
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The  Washington  Post  Foreign  Service  •. 

Los  Angeles  Times  • 
Observer  Foreign  News  Service  • 
Guardian  of  Manchester  • 
London  Sunday  Times  • 
Herald  Tribune  News  Service  • 
Chicago  Daily  News  Service  • 
Chicago  Tribune — New  York  News  Press  Service  • 

Associated  Press  • 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


United  Press  International 


Reuters  • 


Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  ( Peking)  • 


The  Wkshington  Post s... 

SUBCONTINENTAL  NEWS  FORCE 


(latherinK  news  of  the  warrinp  and  peacemakinR  across 
the  subcontinent  and  South  East  Asia  is  a  task  as  preat 
as  Washington’s  need  for  full,  accurate  information. 

The  Washington  Post’s  extensive  daily  coverage  of 
this  explosive  segment  of  the  world  combines  the  skill 
and  mobility  of  a  major  task  force  of  newsmen  and 
news  services. 

From  Asia,  or  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Post 
can  summon  on-the-troublespot  dispatches  from  its  own 
overseas  staff  of  a  dozen  reporters — and  from  an  equal 
number  of  foreign  correspondents  of  the  Loa  Angeles 
Times,  its  partner  in  the  global  Los  Angeles  Times 
Washington  Po.st  News  Service. 


The  widely-respected  reporters  of  Britain’s  Ob¬ 
server,  Guardian  and  Loudon  Sunday  Times  contribute 
regularly  to  the  wealth  of  international  news  mined 
daily  by  Post  editors.  And  where  most  new'spapers  rely 
on  either  Associated  Press  or  United  Press  International 
for  their  basic  coverage  of  world  news.  The  Washington 
Post  employs  both — plus  another  four  leading  news 
■services. 

No  newspaper  in  Washington,  and  very  few  any¬ 
where,  can  approach  the  variety  and  caliber  of  inter¬ 
national  news  sources  that  The  Washington  Post  offers 
its  readers  in  the  nation’s  capital. 


First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


Rlfrtwttttf  »y:  Otffh-Umitt,  F*f|wMn.  Wilhtf  Hoffg  4  Nil  HtrniM  AsMC.  (Floridi).  iM  Robbmt  (N.V.  ind  N  ).).  C-  M.  S«v«|t  Aiioc.  (PtfWl).  C«Of|c  All«rd  (F*t«  Enflind  »nd  MidSowtA) 

Grant  Wtbb.  Com/c«  Ruck  Rotogravure  Uttropftlilan  Sundar  Ntwtpaptrt  fntornationoJ  Htmimh  Intttnational  <Curo»c  and  Asia).  6.  Cnri«M>  Simpni  (Mtiict). 


Trends,  like  tides, 
are  hard  to  stop. 

The  Trend  in  Greater 
Cleveland  is  to 
The  Plain  Dealer. 

We’ve  added 
more  than  62,000 
daily  circulation 
in  five  years. 

More  than  38,000 
Sunday  in  two  years. 
Quite  a  trend, 
wouldn’t  you  say? 

He  nu  Dealer 

National  Reps:  Cresnier,  Woodward,  O  Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


\  r  f  *  *  * 
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TTERBERT  BAYARD  SWOPE  was  one  of  the  ntost  fascinating  and 
infuriating  newspaper  editors  of  all  time.  Lord  Northclifle  said  he 
was  “the  greatest  reporter  of  our  age”  and  Westhrook  Pegler  said  he  was 
“all  gall,  divided  into  three  parts — Herbert,  Bayard,  and  Swope.”  Stanley 
Walker  commented;  “He  is  as  easy  to  ignore  as  a  cyclone.  His  gilt  of  gab 
is  a  torrential  and  terrifying  thing.” 

Robert  Moses,  public  leader  who  is  becoming  a  syndicated  columnist 
for  Newsday  Specials,  an  intimate  friend  of  Swope  and  of  Swope’s  closest 
collaborator,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  wrote  an  eloquent  and  enlightening 
review  (E&P,  Oct.  16,  page  50)  of  a  new  biography,  “The  World  of 
Swope”  (By  E.  J.  Kahn  Jr.  Simon  and  Schuster.  510  pages,  $8.50) .  Perhaps 
additional  gleanings  are  pertinent. 

HB.S  had  no  formula  for  success;  his  formula  for  failure  was: 
“Try  to  please  everyone.”  He  listed  his  criteria  for  a  good  reportert 
accuracy,  judgment  of  news,  sense  of  public  duty,  understanding 
of  professional  ethics,  ability  to  write.  Neither  friend  nor  foe 
denied  his  possession  of  these  attributes. 

Tlie  four  greatest  journalists  of  his  time,  Swope  believed,  were  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Adolph  S.  Ochs  and  Lord  Northcliffe. 

“In  general,  boil  over  whenever  wrong  is  done  the  little  fellow,”  was  a 
precept  Swope  preached  and  practiced.  (He  won  the  first  Pulitzer  Prize 
awarded  for  reporting  and  was  largely  responsible  for  many  later  Pulitzers 
his  newspaper  won  in  crusades  he  initiated  and  supervised.)  The  author, 
points  out :  “He  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  newspaper  annals  who  achieved 
success  on  the  same  paper  in  the  customarily  antithetical  roles  of  reporter 
and  editor.”  Hey  wood  Broun  was  told  by  Swope:  “What  I  try  to  do  in  my 
paper  is  to  give  the  public  part  of  what  it  wants  and  part  of  what  it  ought 
to  have  whether  it  wants  it  or  not.” 

The  editor  gave  a  reporter  a  bonus  when  he  wrote  a  .story  differ, 
ent  from  his  assignment.  ‘“The  function  of  a  good  reporter  is  not 
just  to  cover  a  story  but  to  uncover  a  story,”  explained  Swope.  He 
called  censorship  “a  thug  and  a  throttler.” 

Although  he  joined  the  W^nrld  in  New  York  in  1909,  he  was  executive 
editor  for  only  eight  years.  The  biographer  reports:  “The  first  issue  of  the 
World  to  come  out  under  Swope’s  aegis  was  dated  Nov.  3,  1920,  and 
carried  news  of  Warren  G.  Harding’s  victory  over  James  M.  (2ox.  The 
last  was  dated  Jan.  1,  1929,  and  carried  news  of  Franklin  Roosevelt’s 
inauguration  as  Governor  of  New  York.  These  were  fitting  brackets  for 
his  stewardship  of  the  paper,  since  politics  was  his  special  field  of  interest” 
(Swope  had  suggested  TOR  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson  for  Assistant 
^cretary  of  the  Navy  in  1912). 

Personal  economics  of  a  newspaperman  usually  offer  bare  bones  in 
interest  Not  so  with  Swope,  spectacular  speculator.  As  a  young  reporter, 
he  earned  $320.88  in  a  five-day  period  and  $324.41  in  a  six-day  period 
writing  at  space  rates  about  the  murder  of  his  acquaintance,  gambler 
Herman  RosenthaL  by  hirelings  of  Police  Capt.  Charles  A.  ^cker.  In 
1918,  the  World’s  managing  editor  learned  to  his  chagrin  that  Swope,  then 
a  correspondent  covering  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  was  earning  more 
than  he  was  ($18,000  a  year).  He  became  executive  editor  at  $54,000  plus 
two  percent  of  the  profits.  As  a  stock  speculator,  Swope  was  worth 
$14,000,000  on  paper  the  day  of  the  1929  market  crash  and  two  days  later 
he  stood  minus  $2,345,000. 

Until  his  death  at  76  (1958)  he  lived  and  entertained  like  an  emperor 
in  his  $250,000  Long  Island  estate.  But  his  big  income  as  a  publicist  and 
investor  never  satisfied  him;  he  always  wanted  to  return  to  the  helm  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper.  He  thought  he  had  an  oral  option  to  buy  the 
World  if  the  Pulitzers  decided  to  sell  and  he  worked  tirelessly  to  interest 
Hearst  and  Baruch  and  others  in  saving  it  from  extinction  by  merger  four 
years  after  his  resignation.  He  had  a  deaL  too,  to  buy  the  W ashington  Post, 
but  Eugene  Meyer  beat  him  to  it. 

Swope  attested  endless  and  enduring  devotion  to  newspapers  by 
spending  three  or  four  hours  a  day  clipping  them  for  his  crossed* 
referenced  personal  files.  Indicative  of  this  intense  interest,  too, 
were  100  copies  of  the  E&P  issue  announcing  his  retirement  from 
the  World,  carefully  stored  with  personal  memorabilia  he  delighted 
to  save.  *‘Park  Row  without  Swope  will  seem  to  many  like  the 
World  without  the  golden  dome,”  lamented  E&P  in  that  issue. 

Intriguing  sidelight;  Swope  once  shared  a  flat  with  actor  John  Barry¬ 
more,  who  then  drew  illustrations  for  Arthur  Brisbane’s  editorials  in  the 
Evening  Journal.  Swope  later  was  the  volatile  and  unpredictable  head  of  a 
legendary  staff  that  included  Walter  Lippmann,  Arthur  Krock,  Damon 
Runyon,  Heywood  Broun,  Franklin  P.  Adams,  Alexander  Woollcott. 

The  big,  bright  biography  ends  with  this  quote  from  a  race  chart  about 
a  horse  owned  by  Bud  Fisher  and  named  for  Swope:  “Swope  ran  a  good 
race  all  the  way  and  finished  well.” 
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Beat  both  sides  of  the  big  bass  drum 
in  the  booming  870,000 

Portland  Metro  Area,  with  The  Oregonian  and 
the  Oregon  Journal  .  Ninety  per  cent 

with  these  two  leading  Oregon  dailies, 
but  only  about  8%  of  them  read  both  papers.  So 
it  doesn^t  pay  to  miss  a  beat  • 

Plus— they  love  a  parade  in  the  two  million 
total  Oregon  Market  ,  which  includes  swinging 
Southwest  Washington.  Over  57%  of  that  big 
total  market  is  on  the  Oregonian-Oregon  Journal 
parade  route,  ready  to  fall  in  line  with 

your  advertising ! 
Can  you  beat  it? 

The  Oregonian 
OREGON  JOURNAL  \^A 


to  fall  in  line  with 


EVENINGS  MONDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 


Get  percussion  discussion  from  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt,  Inc.  or  G.  A.  Wellington,  Seattle.  Or 
write  or  call  the  Oregonian/Oregon  Journal. 

NEW  OPTIONAL  COMBINATION  RATES  NOW  AVAILABLE. 


editorial 

Facts  or  Projections 

¥  N  THE  present  era  of  the  give-away,  soniething-lor-notliing,  free 

distribution,  etc..  Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  proud  of  its  charter 
membership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  dating  back  more 
than  50  years  to  1914.  ABC  was  bom  in  a  period  of  chaotic  claims. 
Maybe  we  are  going  back  to  something  similar. 

As  a  sample  of  our  naivete,  we  were  surprised  to  read  that  the  new 
chairman  of  the  ABC  said  at  its  annual  meeting  last  week:  “A  lot  ol 
agency  people  don’t  know  anything  about  ABC  re|x>rts  and  conse¬ 
quently  don’t  use  them.” 

This,  of  course,  is  a  greater  reflection  on  the  mentality  of  agencv 
people  than  upon  the  ABC  and  its  members.  It  indicates  that  samples, 
surveys,  projections,  claims  are  more  respected  among  agencies  tlian 
the  cold,  hartl  facts  of  audited  figures. 

One  wonders  about  the  efficacy  of  the  "new  system”  when  a  change 
of  one  percentage  point  in  the  ratings  game,  liased  on  a  pill  of  as  few 
as  1,500  homes,  is  used  to  make  a  life-or-death  decision  over  what  is 
broadcast  on  national  television. 

With  advertising  agencies  playing  the  numbers  game  on  the  basis 
of  such  projections — relying  almost  exclusively  on  a  quantitative 
analysis  and  rejection  of  the  qualitative  factors — we  wonder  if  even 
audited  demographic  information  on  newspaper  audiences  will  satisfv 
them,  as  is  proposed. 

Anything  “audited”  seems  tb  be  taboo  on  Madison  .\venuc  these 
days. 

It  has  been  a  growing  source  of  amazement  over  the  last  20  years  to 
read  the  multiplying  reasons  from  the  agency  people  as  to  why  more 
national  advertising  is  not  bought  in  newspapers  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  watch  the  growth  in  cooperative  advertising  placed  in  newspapers 
— approximately  50  percent  of  it  paid  for  by  those  same  national 
advertisers — adding  to  the  upward  spiral  of  retail  linage.  It  proves,  to 
us  at  least,  that  many  national  advertisers  understand  the  pulling  power 
of  newspaper  advertising — which  is  always  at  the  local  level  regardless 
of  who  pays  for  it — even  though  their  advertising  agencies  may  not 
recommend  it  for  so-called  national  campaigns. 

Compare  the  Systems 

'’I '’HERE  was  great  disappointment  among  the  American  people  early 
this  week  when  the  Gemini  6  rendezvous  ami  docking  attempt 
with  an  Agena  spacecraft  was  called  off.  It  seems  to  us  some  gratitude 
should  be  expressed  for  having  our  system  of  open  communications 
through  which  N.ASA  let  the  world  have  a  front  row  seat  on  this  failure 
as  well  as  previous  successes.  The  American  public  was  and  is  being 
completely  informed  about  it.  Under  the  Soviet  system  only  the  sm  - 
cesses  are  reported  when  they  are  fait  accompli — the  public  is  not 
trusted  to  watch  the  start  of  such  successes  or  failures  when  they  do 
occur.  The  Russian  people  are  led  to  believe  there  are  no  failures. 

We  like  it  better  our  way. 

Privacy  and  Force 

|'’he  Georgia  judge  who  said  a  person  can  use  “sufficient”  lorce  to 
prevent  his  picture  from  being  taken  in  order  to  protect  his  right 
of  privacy  appears  to  be  clearing  the  way  for  “open  season”  on  photog¬ 
raphers  and  rejKjrters.  What  ever  happened  to  the  “rule  of  law”  that 
is  supfKJsed  to  govern  our  society?  Or  is  the  right  of  privacy  to  be  an 
exception  where  the  “rule  of  force”  takes  precedence? 
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I  tvill  make  darkness  light  before  them. 
Isaiah  XLIl ;  16. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advarlisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  has  been  merged;  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
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Robert  U.  Brown 
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LEGAL  CONFUSION 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Fulton 
County  (Ga.)  Criminal  Court  Judge  Dan 
Duke  and  the  prosecutor’s  acceptance  of 
his  decision  (Oct.  9)  leave  me  a  little 
confused. 

When  he  determined  that  the  assault 
<md  battery  of  two  news  photographers 
‘‘involved  a  collision  between  the  right  of 
privacy  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.” 
concluded  that  “in  such  collisions  the 
right  of  privacy  has  priority”  and  dis¬ 
missed  the  case,  didn’t  he  overlook  some¬ 
thing? 

When  a  {)erson  feels  his  privacy  has 
been  invaded,  isn’t  there  some  legal  re¬ 
course  for  him  to  take? 

As  I  see  it.  the  two  men  charged  with 
the  assault  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  when  they  admittedly  attacked  the 
two  newsmen.  I  got  the  impression  that 
they  were  before  the  court  to  determine 
if  they  did  or  did  not  commit  this  attack. 
Ifhy  they  attacked  hardly  seems  to  l)e 
part  of  the  issue,  in  my  opinion. 

Would  Judge  Duke  have  handed  down 
the  same  decision  if  they  had  shot  and 
killed  the  newsmen  because  they  were  “in¬ 
vading  their  privacy?”  How  they  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  is  merely  a 
matter  of  degree;  the  fact  remains  that 
they  did. 

Judge  Duke’s  decision  could  even  apply 
to  the  justification  of  hanging  a  man  be¬ 
cause  he  “invaded  the  privacy”  of  a  lynch 
mob. 

Like  I  said,  this  whole  thing  has  got  me 
confused.  Maybe  that’s  because  I’m  not 
a  lawyer.  I’m  just  a  convict  serving  10 
vears  in  prison  for  possession  of  narcotics. 
I  didn’t  attack  anyone,  but  still,  all 
through  my  trial,  no  one  even  asked  tvhy 
I  possessed  narcotics.  It  really  didn’t 
matter  why,  so  they  just  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  my  violation  of  the  law. 

Yeh.  I’m  confused.  But,  what  the  heck, 
judges  and  prosecutors  have  been  con¬ 
fusing  me  for  a  long  time. 

HtT.H  Dillon 

Fditor,  The  Spectator. 

Jackson.  Mich. 


'I  Can't  Understand  It — He  Worked 
Well  for  Me!' 

Haynie,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 


^  r  m 

TRICK  OR  TREAT? 

Wallmeyer,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram 


OTHER  SIDE 

^  great  deal  of  interest  the 
article.  “School  Ads  in  Papers  Make 

I  JK  Comparing  budgets.  $8,000  to  slightly 

Vr>  under  $1,500,  as  stated  in  the  article,  left 
«  m  1'  me  to  wonder  who’s  fooling  whom. 

m  I  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  magazine 

m  I  which  I  read  each  week  with  much  inter- 

m  .  I  cst.  As  your  industry’s  trade  magazine 

jl /■  leads  the  way,  it’s  no  wonder  the  news- 

i  paper  industry  is  more  concerned  with 

f  I  I  running  down  other  media  than  helping 

I'  When  it  seems  like  radio  and  tv  have 

l|B  A  problems,  it  does  one  good  to  glance  at 

magazine  and  see  how  really  bad 
conditions  could  be.  „  ^  „ 

I  ri.  Bridge  Jr. 

'Gef  My  Fence  Mending  Tools  Ready!'  Radio  Marshall. 

Little,  Nashville  Tennessean  Marshall.  Texas 
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Short  Takes 

President  Johnson  sung  into  a  hospi¬ 
tal-style  work  week. — Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times. 

• 

They  carried  .single  bronze  moms.  — 
a  rand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald. 

• 

The  men  began  a  31-hour  decompres¬ 
sion  period  aboard  the  mother  sip,  Ber- 
kone. — Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer. 

• 

The  purse,  minus  the  money,  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  in  his  early  20s,  about  5  feet 
10  inches  tall,  and  colored. — Woemsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call. 

• 

Will  have  general  lousekeeping  duties. 
— Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-(lazette. 

TRIVIAL  RESEARCH 

Your  headline  “Social  Scientists  Aid 
Journalists’  Education”  (Oct.  16)  is 
hardly  api>ropriate  to  the  story.  Students 
and  journalism  education  are  barely,  if  at 
all.  mentioned.  The  story  is  about  re¬ 
search.  Ph.D.’s,  more  research,  communi- 
cology.  etc.  There  is  no  time  for  some¬ 
thing  as  intellectually  mundane  as  teach¬ 
ing  journalism  to  students  anymore. 
Didn't  you  people  believe  the  late  Gtwge 
Kienzle  when  he  spoke  of  the  “communi- 
cologists”  two  years  ago? 

Journalism  education  is  “out.”  The 
“in”  thing  now  is  trivial  research,  or  as 
Prof.  Barzun  put  it — “teasing  the  obvi¬ 
ous.” 

This  new  trend  reminds  me  of  the  old 
proverb — theory  without  practice  is  like 
a  cloud  without  rain. 

J.  David  Truby 

(Graduate  Student, 

Pennsylvania  State  University, 

.State  College,  Penna. 

*  *  * 

RADIO  BOOSTER 

Well.  I  see  you  are  back  at  the  same 
old  stand — knocking  radio.  Your  article 
“School  Ads  in  Papers  Make  Radio  a 
Dropout”  is  another  lesson  in  lunacy  from 
our  print  friends. 

Jack  Williams 

Executive  Secretary, 

Georgia  Association 

of  Broadcasters, 

Atlanta.  Ga. 
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What  happened 
5  years  ago  that  is 
making  a  hig  difference 
in  Enropean  marketing 

today? 


The  New  Toric  Times  Interaatf  onal 
Editfon. 

In  only  5  yean  it  has  become 
the  advertising  ieader  among 
aU  American  pnblications 
in  Europe. 

•  •  • 

When  The  New  York  Times  launched  its  Interna¬ 
tional  Edition  in  Paris  in  October,  1960,  it  launched 
also  a  new  and  exciting  concept  in  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism...  the  first  newspaper  to  be  published  simul¬ 
taneously  on  two  continents. 

The  International  Edition  has  attracted  the  same 
kinds  of  readers  in  Europe  that  The  New  York  Times 
•  attracts  in  America. . . intelligent,  curious  people  with 
better  education  and  higher  incomes.  They  travel 
more,  spend,  more  for  better  living,  exert  more  in¬ 
fluence  in  business,  industry,  banking,  finance,  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  life  in  general. 


Since  its  start,  the  International  Edition  has  gained 
more  and  more  such  readers.  Today  it  enjoys  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  some  40,000,  and  a  readership  at  least  twice 
that  number.  And  the  figures  increase  steadily. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  readers,  of  course,  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  prefer.  In  America,  advertisers  have  made 
The  New  York  Times  their  leading  medium  in  New 
York  for  45  years.  In  Europe,  they  were  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  the  International  Edition  for  the  same 
reason.  Today  they  use  the  International  Edition  more 
than  any  other  American  medium  in  Europe  to  sell 
goods  and  services  and  to  communicate  ideas. 

What  five  years  ago  was  a  start  is  today  a  strong 
and  growing  reality.  As  European  prosperity  grows. 
The  New  York  Times  International  Edition  hopes 
to  contribute  even  more  to  that  growth  by  keeping 
readers  intelligently  informed  and  advertisers  profit¬ 
ably  served. 


^|)e  elimeis 

INTERNATIONAL  EDITION 

Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 
61,  rue  Lm  Fayette,  Paris,  9e,  France 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Bankers  Need  ‘Education’ 
To  Put  Their  Trust  in  Ads 

VPorkshop  Discussions  Point  Up  material  to  which  bar 

^  r  admen  were  exposed  recently  j 

A  .  • ,  #  TAT  a  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPJ 

An  Upportumty  for  Newspapers  workshop  in  Chicago,  many  i 


Ity  Jf‘rome  H.  Walker 

Tacked  to  an  exhibit  of  bank 
advertising  at  the  New  York 
Hilton  Hotel  this  week  was  a 
hand-i)ainted  note  that  read: 

“Our  messages  bridge  the  gap 
lietween  the  old  and  that  elu¬ 
sive  ‘new  image’  while  retaining 
the  dignity  inherent  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  responsible  for  the 
savings  of  depositors.” 

That  was  one  man’s  way  of 
justifying  the  radical  departure 
that  bank  advertising  has  taken 
from  the  staid  semi-annual 
statements  in  newspapers  show¬ 
ing  their  assets  and  liabilities  in 
trim,  arithmetical  columns,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  names  of  their 
officers  and  directors. 

Variely  .Shown 

A  .scanning  of  the  bank  ads 
on  display  outside  the  meeting 
rooms  of  the  Financial  Public 
Relations  Association  quickly 
registered  the  tremendous 
change  in  copy  and  the  untapped 
potential  of  linage  in  the  field. 

Examples: 

•  The  Whitney  National 
Bank  of  New  Orleans  using  spot 
color  in  large  display  ads  that 
draw  attention  with  magnified 
talking  balloons  like  those  in 
comic  strips. 

•  The  McDowell  National 
Bank  of  Sharon,  Pa.  keeps  the 
format  of  its  advertising  differ¬ 
ent  from  anything  else  in  the 
newspaper. 

•  The  Ii;dustrial  National 
Bank  of  New  Jersey  goes  for 
vertical  half-page  space  to  show 
typical  women  in  everyday 
activities  chatting  about  bank 
services. 

•  The  County  National  Bank 
of  Newburgh  fashions  its  ads 
like  a  retail  store’s  copy. 

•  National  Bank  of  Detroit 
makes  strategic  use  of  small  dis¬ 
play  ads  on  the  classified  pages 
to  “achieve  dominance”  and 
“give  a  quick  message.”  A 
woman’s  face  in  many  different 
expressions  is  the  eye-catcher. 

•  Valley  National  Bank  of 
Phoenix  shows  its  credit  card  in 
blue  and  gold. 


•  National  Community  Bank 
of  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey, 
has  a  virtual  ai-t  gallery  in  its 
ad  series,  with  sketches  from 
abroad  by  a  local  artist,  George 
Shawe,  to  tell  the  idea  of  saving 
for  a  vacation  or  retirement 
journey. 

•  First  National  Bank  in 
Little  Rock  employs  small  line 
illustrations  in  a  block  of  text 
that  is  set  with  superb  typo¬ 
graphical  design.  Occasionally  a 
spot  of  color. 

Local  Market  Data 

Listening  in  on  a  couple  of 
the  workshops  devoted  to  bank 
advertising  gave  an  observer  the 
impression  that  most  of  the  men 
and  women  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
moting  bank  services  today  are 
groping  for  guidance  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  local  market  re¬ 
search  data  that  newspapers 
have  plenty  of. 

That  statement  on  the  exhibit 
board  epitomized  the  three-fold 
concern  of  the  banks’  ad  man¬ 
agers  which  was  expressed 
during  the  informal  question- 
and-answer  clinics. 

1.  Some  still  must  contend 
with  boards  of  directors  that  re¬ 
tain  a  certain  attitude  of  reserve 
toward  unconventional  adver¬ 
tising  themes. 

2.  Top  management  in  banking 
is  inclined  to  be  niggardly  when 
it  comes  to  allocating  money  in 
the  budget  for  advertising  and 
public  relations,  though  a  few 
managers  reported  being  in  the 
happy  position  of  having  a  pres¬ 
ident  who  subscribes  to  the 
theory  that  money  makes  money. 

3.  On  the  whole,  the  bank 
advertising  managers  need  a 
lx)okful  of  tried-and-tested  copy 
ideas,  examples  of  advertising 
effectiveness,  and  specific  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  people  they’re 
trying  to  reach  with  their  sales 
messages. 

Bureau  Material  Sought 

When  one  of  the  participants 
described  the  wealth  of  adver¬ 


tising  material  to  which  bank 
admen  were  exposed  recently  at 
a  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
workshop  in  Chicago,  many  in 
the  audience  quickly  made  notes, 
indicating  they  would  request 
some  of  it  soon. 

A  panelist  advised:  “You 
.should  be  able. to  get  all  of  it 
from  your  local  newspaper.” 

Speaking  of  getting  help  from 
his  newspaper,  a  Southern  bank 
executive  said  he  would  like  to 
be  informed  as  to  what  his  com¬ 
petitors  are  spending  for  ads  but 
the  salesman  on  the  account 
often  feeds  him  misleading  fig¬ 
ures,  “possibly  with  the  idea  of 
getting  me  to  spend  more.”  From 
the  audience  came  the  sugges¬ 
tion:  “You  must  make  a  10% 
allowance  for  dishonesty  in  an 
ad  salesman’s  information.” 

The  group  heard  a  frank  re¬ 
port  on  a  failure  in  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  from  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  midwestem  bank. 
He  told  how  a  promotion  which 
sought  to  build  the  bank’s  in¬ 
stallment  loan  business  resulted 
in  two  additional  accounts,  one 
of  which  defaulted.  The  cam¬ 
paign  cost  $11,000. 

A  Marketing  Mistake 

At  this  point,  the  ad  manager 
said,  he  decided  the  mistake  fol¬ 
lowed  a  lack  of  market  research 
before  the  ad  campaign  was 
planned.  From  a  dealer  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  list  of  purchasers  of 
major  appliances  in  the  past 
year  in  the  area  where  the  bank 
promotion  aimed  at  new  business 
and  discovered  that  few  buyers 
on  the  list  had  borrowed  the 
money.  It  was  definitely  the 
wrong  market  for  his  ads,  he 
confessed. 

Installment  loans  are  the  big 
ticket  item  in  current  bank  ad¬ 
vertising  because  that’s  where 
the  profits  are.  But  several  ad 
managers  wondered  out  loud 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  their 
budgets  if  the  growth  pattern 
levels  out.  They  raised  this  ques¬ 
tion,  they  explained,  because 
their  top  management  needs  to 
be  “educated”  on  the  purpose 
and  power  of  advertising. 

As  one  man  put  it,  “News¬ 
paper  advertising  isn’t  doing  a 
darn  thing  for  us  right  now. 
What  proof  can  we  show  our 
directors  that  it  will  develop 


business  in  a  slow  economy?” 

Another  asked,  “If  you  set  a 
goal  for  your  advertising  of 
increasing  savings  accounts  or 
any  other  phase  of  your  business 
and  you  fall  short,  do  you  blame 
the  newspapers?” 

That’s  his  management’s  first 
reaction,  he  explained.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  think  “a  lot  of 
this  newspaper  stuff  is  no  good.” 

His  fellow  managers  advised 
him  to  rely  more  heavily  on 
market  research  and  to  re-evalu¬ 
ate  the  results  of  an  advertising 
effort  on  this  basis. 

The  hostility  of  bankers  to 
advertising  expenditures,  man¬ 
agers  indicated,  shows  up  in  the 
restrictions  they  place  on 
budgets  and  especially  in  their 
insistance  on  admen  living  with¬ 
in  these  budgets.  In  most  cases, 
the  ad  managers  said,  their 
budget  is  “whatever  you  can 
get.” 

An  ad  manager  who  said  he 
was  answerable  only  to  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  bank 
proudly  told  how  he  has  been 
able  to  get  approval  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  expenditure  to  meet  a  com¬ 
petitive  thrust.  His  boss,  he  said, 
is  one  who  believes  “you  have  to 
spend  money  to  make  money.” 

Factors  in  Budget-making 

In  the  shaping  of  budgets,  a 
variety  of  approaches  was  re¬ 
ported:  1.  Predicating  expendi¬ 
tures  on  last  year’s  outlay.  2. 
Increasing  the  budget  merely 
enough  to  meet  higher  media 
costs.  3.  Tying  the  budget  allow¬ 
ances  to  percentages  of  profit  in 
the  various  departments  of  the 
bank.  4.  Setting  up  separate 
budgets  for  each  branch  office. 
5.  Allocating  expenditures  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  effectiveness  of 
various  media.  6.  Maintain  a 
reserve  of  at  least  10%  of  the 
budget  for  contingencies. 

One  speaker  said  he  knew  of 
a  bank  advertising  manager  who 
was  “sacked”  because  he  didn’t 
live  within  his  budget.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  trust. 

Shown  to  the  group  was  a 
“model  budget”  in  which  $50,000 
was  set  aside  for  newspaper 
advertising,  $65,000  for  tele¬ 
vision,  $8,000  for  radio  and 
$5,000  for  direct  mail  and 
“other.” 

In  one  instance,  it  was  re¬ 
ported,  the  bank  management 
authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$1.5  million  to  change  the  image 
of  the  institution  from  “A 
Banker’s  Bank”  to  “A  Family 
Savings  Center.” 

Another  campaign  along  simi- 
(Continued  on  i>age  56) 
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‘Depth  Plan’ 
Seen  Need  in 
Local  Crisis 


San  Francisco 

A  prepared  plan  for  in-depth 
news  coverage  is  required  to 
meet  problems  which  arise  in 
student  and  youth  demonstra¬ 
tions,  panelists  told  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  College  Pub¬ 
lications  Advisers’  convention 
here  this  week. 

This  need  was  shown  when 
the  Free  Speech  Movement 
rocke.l  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Berkeley  campus  last 
year  and  is  being  demonstrated 
anew  during  this  year’s  Viet¬ 
nam  protests  across  the  nation, 
it  was  pointed  out. 

The  press  as  a  whole  should 
prepare  for  this  type  of  prob¬ 
lem  because  it  is  hard  to  im¬ 
provise  in-depth  reporting,  sug- 
ge.sted  Dr.  Charles  Hulten,  head 
of  journalism  at  Berkeley. 

Such  situations  involve  a 
number  of  activitists  who  seize 
on  everything  that  is  exploit¬ 
able.  And  a  small  percent  of 
these  have  little  interest  in  the 
resolution  of  an  issue,  he  de¬ 
clared.  Reporting  errors  cause 
costly  losses  of  faith  in  the 
press. 

Under  such  conditions  news¬ 
papers  face  exploitation  similar 
to  that  marking  McCarthyism 
“and  the  press  never  solved  the 
problem  of  dealing  with  Sena¬ 
tor  McCarthy,”  Dr.  Hulten  ob¬ 
served. 

The  Berkeley  student  daily’s 
preparations  for  a  recent  anti- 
Vietnam  demonstration  march 
included  background  reports, 
full  coverage,  special  checks  on 
the  number  of  marchers  at  the 
start  and  at  a  confrontation 
point.  Dr.  Hulten  said. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
used  in-depth  reporting  of  a 
draft  card  burning  story  by 
supplementing  a  detailed  news 
report  with  a  survey  of  the 
crowd.  This  study  provided  ana¬ 
lytical  statements  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  San  Jose  State  de¬ 
partment  of  psychology  who 
witnessed  the  event. 

Peggy  Krause,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Californian,  said  that  les¬ 
sons  learned  a  year  ago  had 
been  used  to  improve  news  re¬ 
porting  this  year.  The  free 
speech  movement  broke  at  a 
time  the  staff  was  short  of  re¬ 
porters,  involved  FSM  meetings 
which  lasted  as  long  as  48  hours 
and  produced  many  other  spe¬ 
cial  coverage  problems. 

The  campus  daily  had  20  re¬ 
porters  at  a  ma.ss  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  five  staffers  at  an  all- 


SMI  LES  REFLECT  a  happy  San  Francisco  Chronicle  Centennial  cele¬ 
bration  as  descendants  of  M.  H.  de  Young,  editor  and  publisher  from 
1865  to  1925,  gather  at  Society  of  California  Pioneers'  meeting.  Charles 
de  Young  Thieriot,  Chronicle  editor  and  publisher,  is  standing  at  right; 
Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  seated  at  left,  a  daughter  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Cooper, 
a  granddaughter,  right,  are  shown  with  George  T.  Brady  Jr.,  Society 
president,  standing  at  left. 


night  sit-in,  but  mi.stakes  in 
news  handling  did  occur,  said 
Miss  Krause,  then  city  editor. 

This  year  the  staflF  was  not 
afraid  to  meet  the  problems  of 
covering  the  Vietnam  day  pro¬ 
test  march  and  its  members 
were  more  competent.  Miss 
Krause  said. 

The  professional  press  also 
made  mistakes  last  year,  said 
James  Benet,  education  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
The  FSM  was  at  first  not  taken 
seriously.  If  original  reports 
had  been  more  complete,  the 
editors  and  the  copy  desk  would 
have  had  more  understand¬ 
ing,  he  explained. 

• 

Haslacher  Hea<ls 
Research  Company 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Robert  L.  Haslacher,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  research  firm  of  Dan 
E.  Clark  II  &  Associates  Inc., 
announced  that  Dan  E.  Clark  II. 
has  resigned  as  president  and 
director  of  the  corporation  and 
sold  all  of  his  stock  to  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  corporation  is  changing 
its  name  to  Baidsley  &  Has¬ 
lacher  Inc.  Roy  Bardsley,  along 
with  Clark  and  Haslacher,  has 
been  in  the  research  field  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Haslacher  is 
now  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  Andrew  Fiolek,  techni¬ 
cal  director,  has  become  a  vice- 
president. 

The  corporation  is  well  known 
for  the  consumer  surveys  which 
it  has  been  conducting  since  its 
creation  in  1955  for  a  number 
of  newspapers. 


Tribute  Paid 
S.F.  Chronicle 

San  Francisco 

The  growth  of  the  Daily  Dra¬ 
matic  Chronicle  into  this  city’s 
only  morning  newspaper  was 
reviewed  as  the  San  Fraitcisco 
Chronicle’s  centennial  was  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Society  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Pioneers. 

Charles  de  Young  Thieriot, 
editor  and  publisher  throughout 
the  newspaper’s  modern  era  of 
growth  which  began  in  1956, 
and  other  family  members  were 
honor  guests. 

Mr.  'Thieriot  is  the  third  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  founding  family  to 
head  the  paper  established  in 
1865  by  Charles  de  Young,  19, 
and  his  brother,  Michael. 

H’S  grandfather,  M.  H.  de 
Young,  was  editor  and  publisher 
from  1865  to  1925  and  his  un¬ 
cle,  George  T.  Cameron,  pub¬ 
lisher  from  1925  to  1955. 

Dr.  Hugh  S.  Baker,  San 
Francisco  State  College  profes¬ 
sor,  traced  the  newspaper’s  de¬ 
velopment.  He  is  a  grandson  of 
Sanford  Chase  Baker,  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  editor  from  the  1850s  to 
the  century’s  turn,  and  a  neph¬ 
ew  of  Miss  Amy  Sybil  Baker, 
who  became  the  state’s  first 
woman  editor  on  assuming  that 
post  with  the  old  Oakdale 
Graphic  in  the  ’80s. 

Honor  guests  included  Mrs. 
Nion  Tucker,  a  daughter  of  M. 
H.  de  Young;  Mrs.  Sheldon 
Cooper,  a  granddaughter;  Scott 
Newhall,  executor  editor. 
Chronicle,  and  Christian  de 
Guigne  III  and  Shorb  Steele. 


Shop  Center 
Ad  Parleys 
Gain  Favor 


San  Francisco 

Expansion  of  a  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  conference  to  include  the 
International  Newspaper  .Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  /Association 
was  under  consideration  this 
week  as  the  result  of  the  success 
of  a  program  here  sponsoriKl  by 
the  International  Council  of 
Shopping  Centers  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  .4NP.A. 

Clair  Otis,  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Newspapers,  INAEA  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  conferred  with  Jerome  S. 
McDermott,  president,  ICSC, 
and  Mark  Arnold,  retail  vice- 
president,  BoA,  on  this  possi¬ 
bility  at  the  close  of  the  shop¬ 
ping  center  promotion  and  ad- 
v’ertising  conference  here. 

The  proposal  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  be  referred  to  INAEA  was 
advanced  at  the  final  session  of 
a  give-and-take  program.  ICSC 
officials  expressed  hope  the  par¬ 
ley  would  provide  better  rela¬ 
tions  between  centers  and  news¬ 
papers  and  announc{*d  plans  for 
further  advertising  conferences. 

Newspapers  and  centers  alike 
were  challenged  at  the  opening 
of  the  conference  by  Robert  S. 
Nyburg,  Nyburg  Advei-tising, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  who  charged 
that  neither  grasps  the  other’s 
problems. 

This  is  a  new  and  completely 
revised  world,  he  said,  in  point¬ 
ing  to  1964  figures  from  600 
department  stores.  Branches  of 
these  stores  did  47  percent  of 
the  total  business  and  provided 
an  11  percent  profit  boost  while 
the  department  .stores  them¬ 
selves  had  a  3  percent  (irofit 
gain,  he  reported. 

‘We  Need  a  Voice’ 

The  proper  kind  of  joint 
action  by  newspapers  and  cen¬ 
ters  holds  fantastic  possibilities, 
Mr.  Nyburg  added.  For  if  news¬ 
papers  can  realize  the  changed 
center  of  retail  advertising 
gravity  both  centers  and  papers 
can  benefit. 

“We  need  a  voice  and  the 
newspapers  need  us,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  He  urged  a  continuing 
joint  study,  print  advertising 
rates  that  make  certain  small  as 
well  as  large  stores  will  partici¬ 
pate,  saturation  coverage  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  reasonable  editorial 
cooperation. 

Mark  Arnold  presented  ways 
to  make  center  copy  work  harder 
and  sell  more.  Paul  S.  Hirt,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  Chicago  Sun- 
Tribune,  gave  a  critique  on  cen- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Guild  Strike 
Cost  Times 
$1.7  Million 

Consolidated  net  income  of 
$3,192,000  or  $6.85  per  share 
was  reported  by  the  New  York 
Timei^  company  for  the  nine 
months  ended  Sept.  30,  1965. 
This  compares  with  net  income 
of  $3,314,000  or  $7.18  per  share 
for  the  same  period  in  1964. 

Dividends  from  Spmce  Falls 
Power  and  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  were  $876,000  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,291,000  last  year 
when  a  special  dividend  of  $416,- 
000  was  received. 

In  addition,  there  is  included 
in  the  earnings  statement  a 
special  credit  of  $1,436,000  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  sale  of  the 
Times’  intere.st  in  Press  Wire¬ 
less,  Inc.,  to  a  subsidiary  of  In¬ 
ternational  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation. 

According  to  the  Times  re¬ 
port,  the  24-day  strike  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  again.st  the 
Times,  Sept.  16  to  Oct.  11,  cost 
$1,700,000  or  $4.14  per  share  in 
lost  earnings.  This  includes  es¬ 
timated  losses  in  the  first  10 
days  of  October  for  which  pro¬ 
vision  of  $300,000  was  made  as 
of  Sept.  30. 

The  report  also  indicated  that 
both  advertising  linage  and  cir¬ 
culation  made  a  good  recovery 
on  re.sumption  of  publication. 
Advertising  volume  after  the 
strike  was  at  record  levels  and 
newsstand  and  home  deliverj’ 
sales  were  ahead  of  last  year 
in  most  areas. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
chairman,  and  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  stated  in  the  report: 

“In  1965  up  to  the  time  of 
the  strike,  advertising  volume 
was  at  a  record  peak  of  49,302,- 
182  lines,  a  gain  of  8%  over 
the  same  period  in  1964.  When 
publication  was  resumed  on  Oc¬ 
tober  11  advertising  continued 
at  record  levels. 

“Circulation  on  both  news¬ 
stands  and  home  delivery  routes, 
which  has  been  strong  through¬ 
out  the  year,  made  an  immedi¬ 
ate  encouraging  recovery  after 
the  strike  and  showed  gains 
over  last  year  in  most  areas. 
Circulation  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  was  the  most  adversely  af¬ 
fected  because  publication  was 
suspended  at  the  start  of  the 
academic  year  but  it  is  now 
moving  up  steadily.” 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  $.45 
per  .share  on  the  common  stock 
was  paid  Sept. 


947,000  as  compared  with  $98,- 
872,000  in  the  corresponding  pe¬ 
riod  of  1964.  Net  income  from 
operations  was  $2,316,000 
against  $2,023,000. 

There  were  410,715  shares  of 
common  stock  outstanding  as 
of  Sept.  30. 

White  House 
Secrecy  Aim 
Is  Charged 

The  annual  report  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
charges  that  President  John¬ 
son’s  administration  is  trying 
“to  warp  proposed  federal  rec¬ 
ords  legislation  into  an  almost 
unlimited  authority  for  the 
President  to  establish  broader 
.secrecy  practices.” 

A  Freedom  of  Information 
bill  (S.1160)  passed  the  Senate 
for  the  second  straight  year  but 
was  bottled  up  in  committee  in 
the  House  and  remained  there 
when  Congress  adjounied. 

Repr.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  Illi¬ 
nois  Republican,  made  a  futile 
last-minute  appeal  to  the  House 
to  act  on  the  measure,  asserting 
that  the  W’hite  House  opposition 
to  it  was  responsible  for  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

The  bill,  supported  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  would  permit  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  withheld  only  in 
specified  categories  such  as  na¬ 
tional  security  and  files  of  in¬ 
vestigative  agencies. 

New  language  proposed  by 
the  Administration  would  have 
given  cabinet  officers  the  wide.st 
discretion,  the  SDX  committee 
said,  “and  would  have  put  the 


burden  on  the  press  to  prove  in¬ 
formation  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  rather  than  forcing  offi¬ 
cials  to  prove  why  it  could  be 
withheld. 

“In  brief,  the  changes  would 
have  warped  the  whole  impact 
of  the  legislation  from  ‘open  gov¬ 
ernment  legislation’  to  ‘closed 
govemment  legislation’.” 

The  committee  praised  Sen. 
Edward  V.  Long  (D-Mo.)  for 
pressing  the  Senate  bill  to  pass¬ 
age  in  that  body,  and  Rep.  John 
E.  Moss  (D-CaliL)  for  resisting 
the  administration  demands  in 
the  House  Information  Sulwom- 
mittee  which  he  heads. 

Julius  Frandsen,  Washington 
manager  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  was  the  1965  chairman 
of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Freedom  of  Information. 
Vicechairmen  were  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff  of  the  Cowles  newspa¬ 
pers,  Murray  Seeger  of  News- 
iveek,  William  J,  Small  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System, 
and  Professor  Alvin  E.  Austin 
of  the  University  of  North  Da¬ 
kota.  The  committee  expressed 
concern  over  increased  centrali¬ 
zation  of  federal  information 
releases  at  the  White  House.  At 
the  same  time  it  commended 
President  Johnson  for  announc¬ 
ing  at  least  some  of  his  news 
conferences  well  in  advance 
so  that  reporters  other  than 
“White  House  regulars”  could 
attend  them  and  ask  well-pre¬ 
pared  questions. 

• 

Podorson  with  B/  G 

Roy  Podorson,  formerly  an 
art  director  at  Doyle,  Dane, 
Bernbach,  has  joined  Bliss/ 
Grunewald  Inc.  as  executive  art 
director.  Prior  to  joining  DDB 
in  1962,  he  was  the  assistant  to 
the  advertising  manager  at 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 


Charlotte  Curtis 
Likes  W omen  Who 
‘Learn  the  Trade’ 

Cleveland 

At  Palm  Beach  dinner  parties 
where  they  change  the  wines  five 
times,  Charlotte  Curtis  keeps  her 
notebook  plainly  on  the  table. 

“I  and  the  people  there  have 
no  illusions  about  why  I  am 
there,”  she  told  the  63rd  annual 
convention  of  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Association  here 
Oct.  23. 

Miss  Curtis,  women’s  news 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
said  women  can  be  just  as  good 
reporters  as  men,  but  that  they 
l  arely  are. 

“If  they  start  yoimg,  women 
often  marry  and  leave  the  busi¬ 
ness  just  when  they  have  some 
value  to  their  newspapers. 

“I’m  sick  and  tired  of  women 
who  consider  themselves  re¬ 
porters  but  have  not  really 
learned  the  trade,”  she  said. 
“This,  of  course,  doesn’t  mean 
we  have  a  shortage  of  goo<l 
women  reporters. 

“One  of  the  problems  of 
women’s  news  coverage  is  that 
they  try  to  cover  society  from 
the  inside  out  rather  than  from 
the  outside  in.  I  try  to  pick  the 
interesting  parties.  It’s  more  fun 
to  see  how  much  you  can  pull  out 
when  the  people  don’t  want  to 
play  the  game  .  .  .  when  you’re 
trying  to  get  stories  and  they 
call  the  cops  to  get  rid  of  you. 

“My  beat  is  highly  compli¬ 
cated.  For  me,  it  means  living 
out  of  suitcases.  But  I’m  very 
good  at  this.  I  have  toothbrushes 
in  Monterey  and  Palm  Springs, 
a  nightgown  in  Boston  and  a 
bottle  of  Arpege  in  Detroit.” 


For  nine  months,  operating 
revenues  amounted  to  $100,- 


ALREADY  ON  THE  JOB  are  the  newly-elected  Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association  officers:  Mrs.  Elinor  Taylor 
(left),  secretary,  Lorain  Journal;  Mrs.  Marguerite  McMullen,  president,  Mansfield  News  Journal;  Mrs.  LuElla  Kepler, 
vicepresident,  Lorain  Journal;  Miss  Libby  Lackman,  treasurer,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
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Business  Reporting: 
Ethics  and  Rewards 


“You’re  not  groinp  to  get  rich 
in  the  newspaper  business.  You 
.supplement  your  income  by 
moonlighting  ,  . 

«  *  » 

“If  you  know  a  company  well 
enough,  you  eventually  invest  in 


“A  bottle  of  whisky  may  not 
corrupt  a  guy  but  what  about 
a  $650  color  tv  set  or  a  mink  coat 
for  his  wife?  .  . 

•  *  • 

“The  best  advice  on  getting  a 
job  is  .  .  .  steer  clear  of  the 
newspaper  .  . 

•  •  • 

“The  least  possible  use  of 
initiative  is  on  the  news  maga¬ 
zines  where  you  are  edited  to 
death  .  . 

•  •  * 

Prizewinning  journalists,  who 
are  specialists  in  the  held  of 
business  reporting,  were  shoot¬ 
ing  otf-the-hip  in  a  symposium 
at  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  (Oct.  20). 

The  foregoing  remarks  were 
extracted  from  the  transcribed 
record  of  the  discussions  which 
were  moderated  by  Timothy  W. 
Hubbard,  director  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Communications  Program 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Natural  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  This  was  the 
first  seminar  for  winners  of  the 
INGAA  $1,000  prizes  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  business  reporting. 

The  speakers  ranged  over  a 
w’ide  area  of  journalistic  ethics 
and  delved  into  journalism  as  a 
career. 

Hoh  to  Get  Rich 

In  the  group  where  ethical 
practices  came  up  were :  Dickson 
Hartwell  of  the  Scottsdale  Ari¬ 
zonian,  Leland  Duvall  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  Sal  Nuccio  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  George 
Harris  of  Look  magazine. 

During  the  explanation  of 
what  “triggered”  their  prize- 
winning  stories,  their  conversa¬ 
tion  included  these  remarks: 

Duvall — At  the  Gazette  we 
are  pretty  casual  about  every¬ 
thing  and  so  I  wrote  this  piece 
(“Is  Debt  Necessarily  Inflation¬ 
ary?”)  in  the  same  way  that  I 
w’rite  about  half  the  stuff  I 
write  and  that  is  out  of  despera¬ 
tion.  It  fell  on  one  of  those  days 
when  nothing  significant  had 
happened  locally  or  even  on  the 
wire  that  I  wanted  to  discuss  in 
my  space.  Consequently  when 
3  o’clock  came  I  knew  I  had  to 
have  the  article  in  by  6 — I  said, 
what  am  I  going  to  write  about? 


I  thought  aljout  people  who  tend 
to  quote  cliches  such  as,  ‘This 
countrj^’s  economic  structure  was 
l>eing  threatened  by  the  rise  in 
debt.’  That  debt  w’as  automati¬ 
cally  inflationary  in  nature  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  wasn’t 
necessarily.  ...  So  in  the  matter 
of  explaining  the  role  of  a  jour¬ 
nalist  who  writes  in  this  field, 
one  of  the  responsibilities  he  has 
is  to  ask  his  readers  to  take  an¬ 
other  look  at  the  things  they 
have  always  accepted  as  being 
true,  because  maybe  they’re  not 
true  any  longer. 

Harris — It  was  less  ecstasy 
than  agony  really.  Here’s  an¬ 
other  case  (automation)  where 
the  cliches  are  often  in  a  curious 
way  countervailing.  The  auto¬ 
mation  unemployment  argument 
had  been  raging  for  some  time 
...  In  fact  there  is  almost  a  love 
affair  lietween  computers  and 
the  people  who  work  with  them 
and  the  people  along  the  edges  of 
it.  We  began  then  to  see  that 
there  was  actually  a  rather 
startlingly  and  massive  response 
to  the  changing  technology.  And 
that  this  amounted  to  a  very 
dramatic  human  story. 

Hi  bbard — There  is  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  among  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  also  academic  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  to  naming  names 
and  using  colorful  language. 
What  would  you  reply  as  a  prac¬ 
ticing  reporter? 

Nuccio — In  general  terms, 
where  it’s  legally  possible,  I 
believe  in  naming  names  and 
naming  organizations.  There  are 
situations  that  I  found  rather 
interesting  where  I  did  not  name 
names  but  apparently  drew 
pretty  vivid  pictures  because  I 
got  pretty  strong  denials  from 
the  people  I  didn’t  name  ...  I 
found  talking  to  people  from  my 
columns  can  be  difficult  some¬ 
times  because  they  can  give  you 
hell.  Mail  and  phone  calls  and 
what  not — they  can  really  shake 
loose  your  back  teeth  with  some 
of  their  thinking  on  where  you 
were  wrong  and  sometimes 
where  you  were  right. 

Hubbard — How  much  money 
can  a  reporter  make?  And  do 
business  and  financial  reporters 
make  more  than  general  news 
reporters? 

Nuccio — In  New  York  the 
going  is  relatively  slow  but 
speeding  up  in  raising  income. 
A  good  journeyman  reporter 
would  work  into  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $10,000  and 
then  up  from  that. 

Harris — It  seems  to  me  that 
if  you  can  get  over  any  instincts 


that  you  might  have  for  be-  tains  as  a  reporter, 
coming  a  reporter  it  would  be  a  Duvall — This  sort  of  thing 

good  thing.  Reporting  is  some-  first  doesn’t  happen  very  often, 
thing  you  do — it’s  almost  like  a  because  the  people  who  are  on 
disease — you  can’t  cure  yourself,  the  inside  of  a  company  and  who 
You  go  ahead  with  it  as  a  are  in  the  position  to  make  a 
career.  Many  people  are  cured  little  money  out  of  the  deal  are 
along  the  way.  fairly  jealous  about  this.  They 

Nuccio— My  wife  has  been  don’t  kick  it  around  too  much, 
asking  me  often  what  I  plan  on  Hubbard— Doesn’t  that  make 
doing  when  I  grow  up.  I  like  to  ^  poorly  paid  reporter  a  prime 
live  well.  I  enjoy  the  theatre  and  target  for  these  offers? 

all  the  rest  and  this  costs  money.  lu-poner  Is  Vulnerahh- 
I  enjoy  having  two  automobiles 

and  a  nine- room  house.  My  way  Duvall — Yes,  he’s  vulnerable, 
of  living  has  raised  some  ques-  And  on  occasion  I’m  sure  this 
tions  in  the  minds  of  some  of  my  has  happened.  It’s  never  hap- 
acquaintances  who  didn’t  know  pened  to  me  because  they  don’t 
me  too  well.  Essentially  you  can  let  me  in  on  the  inside.  You  see 
do  it  but  you’re  doing  it  the  hard  I  have  to  fight  for  whatever 
way.  You’re  not  going  to  get  information  I  get.  You  simply 
rich  in  the  newspaper  business,  don’t  do  those  things.  You  don’t 
You  supplement  it  with  moon-  accept  the  gifts — a  significant 
lighting  or  daylighting,  depend-  gift — you  don’t  accept  that  sort 
ing  on  when  your  newspaper  of  thing  anymore  than  an  elected 
hours  are,  as  I  have  done  over  official  does.  You’re  not  influ- 
the  years.  So  at  this  point  I  enced  by  these  things  when  you 
write  for  the  Times,  I  write  for  write  your  story.  If  you  are, 
other  publications  and  I  have  then  you’re  in  the  wrong  busi- 
enterprises  going  on  the  side.  ness. 

This  is  not  an  ideal  way  to  live,  Harris — I  think  it  hits  you 

but  it  sort  of  grows  on  you.  If  every  day.  I  have  just  done  a 
you  start  early  enough  doing  story  that  will  be  out  in  a  couple 
several  things  you  don’t  know  of  weeks  on  a  company  that  was 
what  to  do  with  the  free  time  a  southern  company  and  there- 
when  you’re  not  doing  them.  And  fore  the  information  on  Wall 
I’m  not  at  the  point  where  I’m  Street  was  as  usual  pretty  inac- 
going  to  have  free  time  on  my  curate.  And  it  was  obvious  that 
hands  in  the  foreseeable  future,  within  the  second  day  I  knew 
In  New  York  a  man  can  work  stock  was  way  under- 

up  to  the  point  where  he  is  doing  priced-  It  was  selling  at  16.  By 
substantially  well  as  far  as  the  time  I  finished  the  sto^,  it 
money  goes.  On  the  Times  a  ®  ®t  26  and  I  would  imagine  it 
good  man,  especially  if  he  has  a  ^id  ’'i®®  ®  little  more.  My  deci- 
highly  specialized  beat  that  com-  ®i°”  that  was  a  fairly  simple 
mands  a  good  deal  of  experience  It  wasn’t  on  the  high  ethical 
and  knowledge  or  column,  can  level  that  it  might  be.  My  rule  is 
work  into  the  neighborhood  of  that  if  you  know  a  company  well 
$17,  $18,  $19  thousand  dollars  a  enough  you  eventually  invest  in 
year.  The  collateral  benefits  are  it-  But  if  you’ve  invested  in  it 
important.  If  one  of  these  indi-  while  you’re  writing  about  it  in 
viduals  is  invited  to  write  a  ways  that  you  don  t  know  that 
magazine  article,  he’s  increased  story  becomes  corrupt.  Because 
his  income  from  anywhere  to  are  not  making  judgments 

$600  to  $3,000  a  year  on  that  i”  terms  of  the  greatest  honesty 
one  article.  There  are  reporters  y^u  can  bring  to  your  readers. 
— it  is  a  small  group  but  a  grow-  You’re  making  judgments  even 
ing  one — who  are  becoming  unconsciously  in  terms  of  how 
affluent  citizens.  y°u  manipulate  the  reader  so  you 

Harris— A  ^eat  number  of  simply  can’t  invest  until  after 
people  go  into  journalism  for  tl'®  story’s  out  and  it’s  had  its 
sort  of  trench  coat  romanticism,  impact  on  the  market. 

And  it  doesn’t  turn  out  all  that  Hartwell — I  don’t  think 

well.  Many  people  go  into  jour-  these  things  occur  to  the  extent 
nalism  as  an  act  of  rejection  of  that  people  think  they  do.  They 
the  business  world.  I  would  think  just  don’t  happen  that  often  to 
that  this  is  an  inadequate  grasp  make  it  a  real  serious  problem, 
of  the  current  situation  because  Nuccio — We’re  isolating  one 

I  find  in  many  corporations  situation.  It  is  the  approach  of 
greater  imagination — a  greater  an  organization  to  a  reporter 
sense  of  what  is  happening  in  trying  to  find  out  what  he  can  be 
the  country  and  a  more  direct  bought  for.  Whether  it  be  a  one 
influence  and  creative  one  on  shot  deal  or  on  a  weekly  retainer, 
what  comes  next — than  I  find  in  It  is  the  business  to  provide  the 
the  press  clubs  around  the  opportunity  to  buy  stock  at  the 
country.  inside  price  or  obtaining  infor- 

Hubbard — It  is  possible  for  a  mation  that  would  make  him 
dishonest  journalist  to  make  more  savvy  on  whether  to  buy 
quite  a  bit  of  money  trading  on  that  stock  at  a  given  time.  A 
the  inside  information  he  ob-  bottle  of  whisky  may  not  corrupt 
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a  piiy  but  a  $650  tv  set  or  a 
mink  l  oat  for  his  wife  or  the  two 
car  jjarape  that  was  built  for 
one  fjentleman — these  are  the 
larpe  items  and  I  think  that  all 
of  this  Roes  toRether  with  this 
inside  information  or  outripht 
bribery  or  payola  or  what  have 
you.  All  these  factors  provide 
the  .same  end  result  if  the  per¬ 
son  involved  yields  to  them. 
Happily  I  can  say  of  one  in¬ 
stance  where  the  head  of  a  com¬ 
pany  asked  his  public  relations 
man  what  Nuccio’s  price  was. 
And  the  public  relations  man 
without  any  conversation  with 
me  said  oh  about  $500,000.  So 
that  didn’t  fjet  any  further.  I 
just  heard  about  it  after  the 
fact. 

Balance  Wheel 

A  sharp  exchange  developed 
during  discussion  of  journalism 
careers  in  another  panel  which 
consisted  of :  J.  A.  Livingston  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  James 
Tomlinson  of  the  Associated 
Press,  Marshall  Loeb  of  Time 
magazine,  and  R.  K.  T.  Larson 
of  the  Society  of  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Writers. 

Excerpts  from  their  conversa¬ 
tion  follow: 

Larson — Many  of  us  remem¬ 
ber  the  depression  and  the  pres¬ 
sures  put  on  us  to  withhold  the 
facts  in  those  days.  To  put  our 
heads  in  the  sand.  But  we  hope 
that  business  news  ever  will  be 
good  news.  But  if  it  is  not  we 
hope  that  it  will  have  an  army 
of  business  reporters  and  editors 
and  publishers  to  support  them 
in  telling  the  truth.  I  think  we 
will. 

Livingston  —  The  business 
writer  must  be  a  balance  wheel 
and  he  can’t  be  pro  corporation, 
pro  industry,  pro  investment 
banker  or  pro  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  He  must  see  the  part 
as  well  as  the  whole  and  fit  the 
parts  into  the  whole.  He  should 
be  the  social  and  economic  con¬ 
science  of  the  market  place.  An 
objective  critic.  A  part  of  the 
financial  community  and  yet 
apart  from  it. 

»  Loeb — It  seems  to  me  that 

what  most  of  us  are  interested 
in  today  is  how  to  get  a  job  in 
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journalism  and  what’s  it  going 
to  l)e  like  once  we’re  there  and 
.some  of  the  things  that  we 
should  watch  out  for.  That  is 
because  among  other  things 
there  will  be  fewer  and  fewer 
big  and  important  newspapers 
around  as  outlets  for  really 
meaningful  stories.  .  .  .  Another 
reason  it  seems  to  me  to  avoid 
newspapers  is  that  newspaper 
management  in  the  past  has  been 
somewhat  inadequate.  It  has 
often  stifled  initiative  and  it  has 
given  low  pay  to  people  who 
deserv'e  much  more.  If  you  be¬ 
come  a  business  journalist,  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  meat  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism,  and  the  meat  of 
American  business.  Stay  away 
from  the  fringes.  The  meat  of 
American  business  is  banking, 
the  major  corporations,  the 
major  industries,  and  so  forth. 
You’ll  find  all  sorts  of  hot-eyed 
public  relations  men  who  are 
prepared  to  market  to  you — yea 
who  are  paid  to  market  to  you — 
the  story  of  this  new  potato  chip 
company  that  has  a  new  process 
and  is  going  to  revolutionize  the 
industry.  Oh  certainly,  these 
make  interesting  stories  but  the 
meat  of  American  journalism — 
the  thing  that  American  busi¬ 
ness  lives  and  dies  with — is  the 
basic  industry,  the  basic  bank¬ 
ing,  the  basic  Wall  Street  stories 
.  .  .  Do  not  become  too  friendly 
with  public  relations  people.  The 
most  effective  public  relations 
men  are  those  who  try  to  main¬ 
tain  a  strictly  business  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  journalists  and 
also  permit  the  journalist  on 
occasion  to  pick  up  the  check 
himself.  I  would  say  as  a  general 
rule,  when  doing  interviewing, 
try  to  reach  and  speak  with  and 
get  the  story  from  the  highest 
man  in  the  organization  that 
you’re  writing  about.  All  too 
often  we  are  content  to  accept 
the  official  party  line  as  distilled 
by  committee  and  handed  down 
by  some  public  relations  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Tomlinson — I  would  commend 
the  business  news  field  to  jour¬ 
nalism  students  as  one  that 
offers  fine  opportunities.  The 
good  business  news  reporter  can 
make  of  his  beat  a  lively  re¬ 
warding  and  important  career. 
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Livingston — It  seems  to  me 
that  anybody  that  wants  to  go 
into  journalism  would  steer  clear 
of  Mr.  Loeb’s  advice.  He’s  cor¬ 
rect  about  the  low  pay  but  the 
newspapers  need  people  badly. 
Financial  editors  all  over  the 
country  are  looking  for  people. 
You  can  get  a  job  easily,  you 
can  get  your  training  easily. 
Furthermore,  far  from  stifling 
initiative,  a  newspaper  grants 
the  greatest  amount  of  initiative 
because  there’s  less  supervision. 
A  newspaper  is  a  manufacturing 
operation.  You’ve  got  a  certain 
number  of  columns  to  fill  every 
day — you’ve  got  to  fill  it  and 
fill  it  and  fill  it  and  fill  it.  An 
unending  stream  of  words, 
words,  words.  The  easiest  place 
in  the  world  to  get  by  in  the 
l)eginning  and  if  you  do  get  by, 
good,  maybe  you  can  go  to  Time. 
But  I  would  say  that  the  least 
possible  use  of  initiative  is  on 
the  news  magazines,  where  you 
are  edited  to  death. 

Loeb — My  point  is  very  simply 
that  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
American  journalism  is  when 
you  can  write  interesting  and/or 
important  stories  that  have  con¬ 
sequence  above  and  beyond  the 
geographical  confines  of  the 
place  where  you  happen  to  be 
writing.  The  opportunities  are 
far  greater  if  you  ultimately 
get  into  one  of  the  media  which 
permits  you  to  reach  a  national 
— yea  an  international  audience. 

(Question)  Mr.  Loeb  to  what 
extent  if  any  are  Time’s  busi¬ 
ness  editorials  slanted  to  pacify 
present  advertisers  and  possibly 
attract  new  ones? 

Loeb — Oh,  I’m  very  happy 
that  you  asked  that.  I  once  wrote 
or  rewrote  a  cover  story  on  the 
advertising  business  or  industry. 
This  ran  several  years  ago.  We 
had  12  advertising  men  on  the 
cover.  Afterwards  I  happened 
to  encounter  our  publisher  who’s 
in  charge  of  pacifying  adver¬ 
tisers.  And  he  was  as  pleased  as 
could  be  about  this,  aside  from 
professional  satisfaction,  be¬ 
cause  we  lost  only  $40,000  worth 
of  advertising  as  a  result.  For¬ 
tunately  we’re  affiuent  enough 
as  a  publication  that  the  adver¬ 
tisers  really  do  not  worry  us  one 
bit.  We’ve  had  advertisements 


yanked.  It  doesn’t  bother  us  at 
all.  Harry  Luce  who  founded 
this  magazine  was  known  espe¬ 
cially  for  feeling  let’s  take  a 
very  negative  attitude  toward 
advertisers.  We’ve  progressed 
from  that.  We  now  take  a  very 
objective  attitude. 

• 

Cowan  Will  Direct 
Columbia  Programs 

Louis  G.  Cowan,  communica¬ 
tions  executive,  has  been  named 
director  of  Special  Programs  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Cowan  will  coordinate 
projects  outside  the  School’s 
basic  academic  program.  These 
include  conferences  for  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  communications 
field,  research  studies  affecting 
broadcasting  and  book  publish¬ 
ing,  special  lecture  series  and 
other  special  events,  and  the 
building  of  a  major  audio-visual 
collection  in  the  School’s  new 
library. 

In  his  new  appointment,  which 
is  effective  January  1,  he  also 
will  continue  to  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  publishing  committee 
of  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Review. 

Mr.  Cowan’s  past  experience 
includes  the  presidency  of  the 
CBS  Television  Network  in  1958 
and  1959. 

He  has  been  president  and 
editor  of  the  Chilmark  Press 
since  1961  and  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Frank¬ 
lin  Books  Inc.;  and  Tuesday 
Publications  Inc. 

• 

Paper’s  Leadership 
In  Water  Plan  Cited 

Birmingham 

The  Birmingham  News  has 
been  cited  for  its  leadership  in 
an  editorial  campaign  which 
aided  passage  of  a  water  pollu¬ 
tion  bill  by  the  Alabama  Legis¬ 
lature. 

Trophies  were  presented  to 
the  News  and  its  assistant  sports 
editor,  Jerry  Bryan,  in  the 
Governor’s  Conservation  Awards 
Program,  sponsored  by  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Wildlife  Federation  in 
cooperation  with  the  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  Foundation. 
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At  Sputnik  Plus  8: 
More  Science  News 

By  Hillier  Krieghbaum 

Professor  of  Journalism,  New  York  L'niversity 


Coverage  of  science  has  be¬ 
come  definitely  an  “in  thing" 
for  daily  newspaper  writers  and 
editors  during  the  eight  years 
since  the  first  Soviet  Sputnik 
was  launched. 

A  survey  by  the  Department 
of  Journalism  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  released  on  the  eighth 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet 
launching  on  Oct.  4,  1957, 

showed  that  almost  half  (78  or 
47.0  percent)  of  the  166  partici¬ 
pating  United  States  daily  news¬ 
paper  editors  reported  that  they 
were  using  at  least  twice  as 
much  space  for  science  news  as 
they  were  before  the  Soviets 
orbited  their  first  satellite.  Fifty 
editors  (30.1  percent)  said  they 
had  increased  news  space  alloca¬ 
tions  by  approximately  50  per¬ 
cent.  Only  five  editors  said  they 
were  using  the  same  amount  of 
newspaper  space  as  before  the 
first  launching.  The  remainder 
said  they  had  increased  their 
allocations  slightly.  None  re¬ 
ported  decreases. 

A  mail  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  every  fourth  managing  editor 
of  United  States  daily  news¬ 
papers — a  group  of  just  slightly 
more  than  400  individuals — and 
replies  were  received  from  166 
editors  or  approximately  a  40 
percent  response.  The  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  such  a  high  percentage 
of  editors  in  a  mail  survey,  in 
itself,  seems  to  indicate  consider¬ 
able  interest  in  the  topic  of 
science  news  coverage. 

A  Very  Special  Interest 

Richard  D.  Smyser,  managing 
editor  of  the  Oak  Ridger  in  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  where  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  century  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  had  important  atomic 
energy  installations,  had  this  to 
say  about  how  science  reporting 


(Professor  Krieghbaum  of 
New  York  University  has  been 
associated  with  science  news  re¬ 
porting  for  more  than  a  quarter 
century.  He  wrote  science  stories 
for  the  United  Press  during  the 
late  1930’s,  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Surveys  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Science 
Writers  for  more  than  a  decade 
and  directed  the  NASW-NYU 
opinion  polls  financed  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  during 
the  late  1950’s.  Since  its  organi¬ 
zation  in  1960,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  Writ¬ 
ing,  Inc.) 


became  a  favorite  topic  in  his 
science-oriented  area  as  well  as 
other  communities : 

“In  Oak  Ridge,  of  course,  we 
have  a  very  special  interest  in 
science.  It  is  our  bread  and 
butter.  Generally,  there  surely 
continues  to  be  a  great  upsurge 
in  science  interest  and  science 
reporting.  I  would  note  some 
tendency  to  report  science  in 
recent  years  simply  because  it  is 
the  ‘in  thing’ — the  glamour  and 
status  subject.  This  has  resulted 
in  some  superficial  and  poorly 
evaluated  science  news  making 
some  quite  responsible  columns. 
However,  it  would  be  my  judg¬ 
ment  that  this  phase  is  passing, 
if  not  past,  and  that  science  re¬ 
porting  is  becoming  more  expert, 
accurate  and  interesting.  Surely 
the  period  of  some  ov'erplay  was 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  finally 
digging  science  news  out  of  the 
realm  of  the  unknown  and 
unwanted. 

“We  need  continual  refinement 
and  sophistication,  as  well  as  a 
continual  emphasis  on  writing 
for  the  reader,  rather  than  the 
scientist.  There  is  a  very  human 
t(*mptation  for  the  reporter 
iloing  science  writing  to  write  to 
please  his  .source — usually  a 
most  learned  and  often  famous 
source — rather  than  his  reader. 
The  real  expert  science  writer 
is,  of  course,  the  one  who  writes 
simply  enough  to  be  understood 
and  yet  with  enough  expertise 
that  there  can  be  no  genuine 
ijuarrel  by  a  reasonable  expert, 
nit  pickers  among  the  breed,  of 
which  there  are  some,  excepted. 
And  this,  of  course,  is  a  mighty 
tough  assignment  but  one  that 
the  press  is  fulfilling  more  and 
more  as  generally  joumali.«m 
moves  upward  in  quality.” 

Not  Enough  Middle-Ground 

The  editor  of  one  paper  with 
a  circulation  under  5,000  daily 
— Marvin  Sosna  of  Conejo  News, 
Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. — set  forth 
his  publication’s  philosophy  this 
way: 

“Give  us  the  spot  news  as  spot 
news,  the  science  news  when  it 
is  really  news,  and  the  inter- 
pretatives  so  that  we  can  chew 
them  over,  and  we’ll  be  able  to 
feel  our  way  through  what  is 
obviously  becoming  a  more  com¬ 
plex  world  to  live  in.” 

Mr.  Sosna  said  there  was  a 
tendency  for  the  wire  services 
either  to  over-explain  what  was 
going  on  or  to  under-explain. 
“It’s  either  ABC’s  or  Britannica, 


with  darn  few  middle-ground 
entries,”  he  wrote.  He  cited  the 
use  of  such  expertise  words, 
familiar  to  the  in-group  but  not 
the  general  readers,  as  “lox”  and 
“hardware.” 

The  editor  of  a  somewhat 
larger  California  daily,  Milan 
Murray,  managing  editor  of  the 
Enterprise-Record  at  Chico, 
Calif.,  said,  “No  one  ever  does 
the  job  sufficiently.  We  always 
strive  to  improve.” 

James  R.  Doran,  editor  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  News  and 
Patriot-News,  described  the 
Newhouse  papers’  science  news 
coverage  as  follows: 

“We  now  have  three  regularly 
assigned  men  in  our  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  whose  sole  respon¬ 
sibility  is  science,  health  and 
education  coverage.  The  staff  is 
headed  by  William  Howard,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of 
Rurkefs  and  Missiles  Magazine. 
The  others  are  specialists  in 
their  fields.  The  How  of  science 
and  related  copy  now  keeps  us 
well  supplied. 

“This  material  is  used  as  our 
main  source  of  news  in  these 
categories.  We  use  the  AP,  UPI, 
Chicago  Daily  News  Service, 
Herald  Tribune  wire  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Post-Los  Angeles  Times 
sendee  as  supplements.  It  gives 
us  a  wide  choice  of  excellent 
material.” 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  reported  it  had  a  science 
(editor,  national  science  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Washington,  an 
aero.space  editor,  a  science 
writer,  and  a  medical  editor. 
When  asked  in  what  science 
topics  the  Times  had  a  special 
interest,  the  editor  replied,  “All 
aspects  of  field.” 

Notable  Improvements 

A  considerable  number  of  edi¬ 
tors  endorsed  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  improvements  in  science 
coverage  in  recent  years  with 
such  remarks  as  the  following: 

“There  has  been  notable  im- 
jirovement  in  .science  writing  and 
coverage.”  —  California  paper 
with  20,000  circulation. 

“The  quality  of  science  news 
has  surged  upwards  tremen¬ 
dously,  even  if  you  discount  the 
manned  space  flights.  .  .  .  We 
feel  the  two  major  wire  services 
do  the  poorest  job  because  their 
tight  stories  don’t  offer  back¬ 
ground  or  significance  or  con¬ 
tinuity,  although  a  good  [Alton] 
Blakeslee  story  is  always  wel¬ 
come.” — Metropolitan  California 
l)aper. 

“In  the  main  the  writing  is 
bright,  tight,  and  apparently 
aimed  at  readers  who  have  a 
limited  science  background.  But 
occasionally  the  writers  exhibit 
a  common  failing:  i.e.,  using 
words,  terms  or  phrases  (which 
are  peculiar  to  a  particular  sci¬ 
ence)  without  explaining  them. 


Science  Newspaper 
Under  Consideration 

Washington 
A  White  House  Committee  is 
attempting  to  encourage  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  devoted  to  science  news. 

The  first  formal  meeting  de¬ 
voted  to  the  project  took  place 
at  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  headquarters  in  August, 
under  the  chairman.ship  of  an 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  spe¬ 
cialist  in  librarianship. 

The  committee  is  compo.sed  of 
representatives  of  the  McGiaw- 
Hill  Co.,  Reinhold  Publishing 
Co.  and  Conover-Mast. 

William  Knox,  chairman  of 
the  White  House  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Technical  Infor¬ 
mation,  said  the  newspaper  com¬ 
mittee  will  report  to  his  group 
with  recommendations.  The 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  has  advised 
Donald  F.  Hornig,  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  President,  that 
it  objects  to  a  government  sub¬ 
sidy  in  the  publishing  business. 


.  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  science 
writers  sometimes  tend  to  ‘write 
down’  to  readers,  perhaps  for¬ 
getting  the  ever-rising  educa¬ 
tional  level  of  the  public.” — 
Wisconsin  paper  with  circula 
tion  of  approximately  35,000. 

“We  have  no  complaint  with 
the  general  run  of  science 
stories.  ...  We  like  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  our  own  science  writer 
and  other  reporters  in  this  field.” 

— Metropolitan  Ohio  daily. 

“Generally  I  would  say  con¬ 
temporary  science  and  research 
newspaper  coverage  is  far  ahead 
of  other  media  and  perhaps  at 
times  far  ahead  of  the  public.” — 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  paper. 

“I  don’t  think  we  now  give 
enough  coverage  to  science 
writing,  but  we’re  attempting 
to.” — Texas  daily  with  circula¬ 
tion  under  40,000. 

Many  of  the  smaller  papers’ 
editors  said  that  lack  of  space 
curtailed  their  coverage  of  sci¬ 
ence  developments.  Typical  of 
these  were  the  following  replies: 

“We  do  not  .have  sufficient 
space  to  give  science  news  the 
play  we  would  like  to.” — Missis¬ 
sippi  daily  with  circulation 
under  10,000. 

“Borrow  a  lot  and  steal  some. 
What  we  need  and  can’t  afford 
is  a  good  science  service  supply¬ 
ing  photos  and  art.” — Iowa 
paper  with  circulation  under 
5,000. 

“Ours  is  a  7,000  circulation 
daily,  published  five  days  a  week, 
and  therefore  has  its  space 
limitations.”  Paper  in  State  of 
Washington. 

“We  would  use  more  if  we  had  • 
more  space  and  better  mechan-  | 
(Continued  on  page  47)  I 
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PR  for  Newspapers 
In  Everyday  Acts 


Ity  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Pittsburgh 

Public  relations  for  a  news¬ 
paper  may  be  a  note  of  appre¬ 
ciation  from  the  publisher  to 
someone  who  has  done  some¬ 
thing  to  improve  the  commu¬ 
nity.  .  .  . 

Or  it  may  be  an  advertising 
salesman’s  calling  card.  .  .  • 

Or  a  reporter  who  says,  “I’m 
Clark  Bent  of  the  Tribune,”  .  .  . 

Or  it  may  be  a  white  car  with 
black  lettering  that  looks  like  a 
newspaper. 

These  ideas  flowed  from  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  here  Oct. 
21-23.  Most  of  two  days  of  ses¬ 
sions  were  devoted  to  the  public 
relations  theme  —  the  PR  in 
Press  —  and  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  absorbed  a  lot  of  “pep 
talk”  designed  to  get  them  to 
improv’e  their  newspaper’s 
image  in  the  eyes  of  readers 
and  advertisers  as  well  as  em¬ 
ployes. 

A  Friendly  Place 

Here  are  a  few  highlights 
from  that  meeting. 

“We  must  tell  the  public  our 
story,”  pleaded  Robert  I.  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  publisher  of  the  Nor- 
tistoun  Times-Herald.  “News¬ 
papers,”  he  said,  “have  failed 
to  inform  the  public  adequately 
of  their  contributions  to  society. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  our 
public  seiwice  efforts.” 

“Train  your  staff  to  help  you 
sell  the  idea  that  your  newspa¬ 
per  is  a  friendly  place  to  do 
business,  an  asset  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  a  force  for  good  in  the 
community,”  he  advised. 

On  the  management  side,  Mr. 
McCracken  recommended  a  com¬ 
munity  relations  program  that 
included  plant  tours,  in-paper 
promotion  campaigns,  stories 
about  awards  the  newspaper 
wins,  active  participation  in 
community  affairs  and  charity 
drives,  and  a  newspaper-in-the- 
classroom  program. 

In  addition,  Mr.  McCracken 
said  he  personally  writes  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  during  the  year 
to  people  congratulating  them 
for  various  personal  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  have  been  reported 
in  the  Times  Herald.  Besides 
the  letter  he  sends  the  person 
a  clipping  of  the  news  story 
and  a  8  X  10  photo  if  one  was 
used. 

“Everybody  likes  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated,”  he  said.  “People  in  the 
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communications  field  tend  to  be¬ 
come  cynical  as  they  are  truly 
‘great  guys’  when  needed  and 
unknown  after  a  campaign. 
Don’t  you  follow  this  poor  line 
of  reasoning.  When  someone 
locally  does  an  outstanding 
service  of  any  sort  call  him  on 
the  phone  and  thank  him  per¬ 
sonally  for  doing  something  to 
improve  your  community.” 

‘His  Newspaper’ 

.John  D.  Bates,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Mvndville  Trib¬ 
une,  subscribes  to  the  theory 
that  public  relations  is  a  goo<l 
way  to  build  an  image  that  soft 
sells  the  reader  into  lielieving 
the  newspaper  is  “his  newspa¬ 
per,  and  has  in  it  more  of  what 
he  wants  than  does  our  competi¬ 
tor’s  product.” 

Mr.  Bates  enumerated  what 
he  termed  as  “terrific  image 
builders  designed  to  capture  the 
eye  of  the  .subscriber  as  well  as 
the  advertiser.” 

1.  “The  pages  of  our  own 
newspaper.  Here  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  is  limitless  and  the  effect  un¬ 
questionable  from  many  points 
of  view.  It  is  good  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  see  that  we  also  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  power  of  the  press. 
It  is  also  ver>'  vital  for  him  to 
be  made  aware  of  such  things 
as  our  gfrowing  circulation 
which  can  be  pointed  out  in  our 
ads.  He  should  be  aware  that 
we  are  constantly  promoting  our 
iiaper  in  an  effort  to  get  more 
readership  for  his  messages. 

“We  feel  there  is  a  good  side 
effect  to  a  jirogram  of  adver¬ 
tisements  in  our  own  paper.  Our 
ad  staff  is  subconsciously  con¬ 
vincing  themselves  of  the  value 
of  the  space  they  are  .selling 
when  they  are  given  the  task 
of  developing  copy  to  boost  the 
many  advantages  of  reading 
the  Tribune.  This  becomes  a 
case  of  internal  communica¬ 
tions  or  building  an  image  from 
within.  For  the  subscriber  or 
potential  subscriber,  a  constant 
bombardment  about  the  wonder¬ 
ful  content  and  excellent  serv¬ 
ices  offered  by  their  daily  news¬ 
paper  helps  to  keep  loyal  cus¬ 
tomers  and  convince  the  non¬ 
believers. 

Re  a  Name  Dropper 

2.  “Be  a  name  dropper.  Wher¬ 
ever  your  people  go,  whether 
covering  a  story,  delivering  pa¬ 
pers,  soliciting  advertising,  or 
anything  else,  try  to  identify 
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them  as  members  of  the  news¬ 
paper  staff. 

“We  are  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  media  and  as  such,  should 
appear  to  be  everywhere  at 
once.  Vehicles  with  the  newspa¬ 
per's  name  in  a  conspicuous 
place  is  of  course  the  best  way 
to  create  this  impression  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  many  miles  covered 
daily.  Our  own  experience  in 
this  situation  should  serve  to 
illustrate  this  point.  Last  year 
we  started  a  reporter- photogra¬ 
pher  on  a  regular  lieat  covering 
the  small  boroughs  and  towns 
on  the  fringe  of  our  circulation 
area.  We  equipped  him  with  a 
white  car  with  our  masthead 
reproduced  in  black  on  both 
sides  and  the  trunk.  This  car 
even  looks  like  our  newspaper. 

“We  had  expanded  our  cover¬ 
age  in  these  areas  which  was  an 
added  expense,  so  we  felt  it  was 
worthwhile  to  make  the  people 
aware  of  our  presence.  This  car, 
as  well  as  the  man  in  it  is  now 
working  for  us  daily  convinc¬ 
ing  the  people  in  a  marginal 
area  that  news  of  their  commu¬ 
nity  can  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  the  Tribune. 

“To  varying  degrees  this  sub¬ 
liminal  approach  can  be  carried 
out  with  the  name  on  the  tube 
route  boxes,  signs  on  delivery 
trucks,  the  carriers’  bags,  the 
photographers’  camera  bags  and 
anywhere  else  your  masthead 
can  be  displayed  to  the  public. 
The  idea  is  the  same.  Convince 
the  reading  jjublic  that  your 
representatives  are  blanketing 
the  area  so  that  your  paper  is 
the  one  carrying  their  news.” 

‘We  Are  Professionals’ 

Quinton  E.  Beauge,  general 
manager  of  the  Williamsport 
Sun-Gazette,  called  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program  that  will 
“create  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers  that  we  are  profes¬ 
sionals.” 

“It  means,”  he  said,  “proper 
dress,  serious  approach  and  at¬ 
titude,  establishment  of  ability 
and  business-like  handling  of 
all  activities.” 

Mr.  Beauge  blamed  movies, 
tv,  radio,  books  and  magazine 
stories  for  giving  newspapering 
an  “aura  of  glamour,  happy-go- 
lucky  and  at  time  unethical  life” 
which  has  led  the  public  into 
believing  that  newspapermen 
are  unprofessional. 

But  Mr.  Beauge  added: 

“We  do  have  influence  on  our 
readers.  We  know  our  readers 
accept  at  face  value  what  our 
advertisers  say  in  print  because 
we  have  told  the  people  we  po¬ 
lice  our  advertising  and  they 
can  believe  our  advertising.  It 
is  up  to  us  now  to  give  empha¬ 
sis  to  the  reliability  of  our  news 
columns,  not  once,  but  con¬ 
stantly. 


GAVEL  SWITCH— Robert  I.  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  left,  of  the  Norristown 
Times-Herald,  greets  his  successor 
as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
AP  Association — Rebecca  Gross, 
editor  of  the  Lock  Haven  Express. 
She  is  the  first  woman  to  be 
elected  to  this  post. 

“Let  this  meeting  be  the  start 
of  serious  and  powerful  efforts 
to  build  a  new  and  better  image 
of  newspapers.  Each  of  us  must 
be  an  active  participant  and 
each  of  us  must  go  back  to  our 
own  offices  and  establish  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  create  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers  that  we 
are  professionals;  that  we  do 
have  the  ability  to  serve  them 
and  that  your  product  can  be 
trusted.  We  must  show  our¬ 
selves  as  responsible,  reliable 
institutions.” 

A  newspaper  that  has  a  poor 
relationship  with  its  readers, 
advertisers,  or  employes  is  “liv¬ 
ing  on  borrowed  time,”  William 

L.  McLean  III,  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  warned. 

Mr.  McLean  suggested  that 
newspapers  undertake  a  public 
relations  project  aimed  at  these 
three  groups.  The  program,  he 
said,  should  tell  the  public  the 
meaning  of  “freedom  of  the 
Iiress”,  prove  to  advertisers  that 
newspapers  are  “a  can  do  medi¬ 
um”,  and  demonstrate  to  em¬ 
ployes  that  “this  is  a  good  place 
to  work.” 

New  Officers  Elected 

Robert  R.  Eyerly,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bloomsburg  Morn¬ 
ing  Press,  was  elected  president 
of  PNPA,  succeeding  James 
B.  Stevenson,  publisher  of  the 
Titusville  Herald. 

Robert  N.  Wilt,  publisher  of 
the  Muncie  Luminary,  was  elect¬ 
ed  vicepresident,  succeeding  Roy 

M.  Harnish,  general  manager 
of  the  Ephrata  Review.  Richard 
A.  Swank,  publisher  of  the  Dun- 
cannon  Review,  is  secretary. 

• 

In  PR  for  Cadillac 

William  J.  Knight,  former 
Detroit  News  staffer,  has  been 
promoted  to  director  of  public 
relations  of  the  Cadillac  Motor 
Car  Division  after  serving  on 
the  General  Motors  PR  staff  at 
the  World’s  Fair. 
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Toronto  Star  Aide 
Heads  Controllers 


San  Francisco 
John  H.  C.  Riley,  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Toron¬ 
to  St4w,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Offi¬ 
cers  here  this  week.  He  succeeds 
William  C.  Sniellage,  seci-etary, 
DalUiis  Morning  Sews,  who  was 
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/nade  a  director.  They  were 
chosen  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  meeting  in  conjunction 
with  the  Institute’s  18th  annual 
meeting. 

Robert  P.  Thome,  comptroller 
and  assistant  secretary-treasur¬ 
er,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
was  advanced  from  second  vice- 
president  to  first  vicepresident, 
and  William  B.  Chawgo  was 
named  to  the  place  he  vacated. 
Mr.  Chawgo  is  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Bea¬ 
con-News.  For  secretary,  the 
board  chose  (Jordon  H.  Waier, 
controller.  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press.  The  new  treas¬ 
urer  is  William  L.  Maynard,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  and  comptrol¬ 
ler,  Winston  -  Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Tivin  City  Sentinel. 

The  new  president  has  been 
active  in  the  Institute  since 
1949.  He  is  a  registered  indus¬ 
trial  and  cost  accountant,  with 
a  Master  of  Commerce  degree 
from  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Place  to  Economize 

Ways  to  save  money  and  time 
were  presented  at  a  panel 
chaired  by  Fred  E.  Carr,  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise. 
Members  were  Douglas  S.  Red- 
path,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram;  Ame 
Sunde,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald, 
and  Franklin  T.  Weaver,  Muske¬ 
gon  (Mich.)  Chronicle. 


Neither  time  nor  money  can  be 
saved  by  accident,  so  some  time 
should  be  budgeted  to  think  of 
new  ways  to  economize,  Mr. 
Weaver  submitted. 

“A  half  hour  every  tw’o  weeks 
seems  a  good  minimum,”  he  said. 
“I  usually  hide  in  the  photo 
darkroom.  If  anyone  has  a  better 
place,  let  me  know.” 

Computer  reports  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Richard  M.  Etter, 
Boston  Globe;  Harry  M.  Tim¬ 
mons,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Daily 
Newspapers,  and  James  M. 
Brown,  San  Diego  Union  &  Trib¬ 
une.  Walter  G.  Phillips,  Levitt- 
town  (Pa.)  Bristol  Daily  Cour¬ 
ier  &  Levittown  Times,  was 
moderator. 

The  Orlando  newspapers  will 
add  advertising  and  cold  type  to 
computer  operations  by  next 
March,  Mr.  Timmons  .said.  The 
present  application  includes 
typesetting,  payroll,  circulation, 
cashier’s  system  and  accounts 
payable. 

Slost  comiilex  of  all  now  in 
use  is  the  circulation  system 
which  requires  13  to  14  hours  of 
computer  time  a  week  and  pro- 
vddes  draw  cards,  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion,  billing,  carrier  prepaid 
credits,  carrier  bond  accounting, 
ABC  reports,  press  orders,  draw 
tapes,  mail  tapes,  truck  load 
sheets  and  historical  reports. 
The  system  began  two  and  a 
half  years  ago. 

The  San  Diego  papers  have 
made  the  transition  from  an 
accounting  system  on  four  book¬ 
keeping  machines  to  the  present 
system  over  the  past  15  years, 
Mr,  Brown  said. 

The  U-T  has  yet  to  justify  its 
data  processing  installation  on 
a  dollars  and  cents  basis,  he 
admitted.  To  date  six  clerical 
positions  have  been  eliminated 
and  two  more  may  be  added 
shortly,  he  said. 

The  goal  is  to  carry  the  entire 
running  classified  section  of  the 
paper,  billing  information  only, 
on  disc.  These  actions  also  are 
expected  to  enable  further  job 
reductions. 

AcUuii  Asked  on  Plan 

Edward  C.  Crimmins  of  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau 
described  the  plan  for  a  national 
one-order,  one-bill,  one-check 
plan  for  newspapers. 

“The  decision  is  yours,  and 
we  are  ready  if  you  are,”  he  told 
the  INCFO  convention. 

Since  June,  he  said,  ACB  has 
received  131  replies  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  asking  newspapers  to 
state  their  position.  Only  six  said 


COMSAT 
News  Lease 
Is  Requested 

Washington 

The  Associated  Press  has 
asked  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  designate 
news  media  as  eligible  to  lease 
satellite  news  and  picture  cir¬ 
cuits  directly  from  the  Com¬ 
munications  Satellite  Corp. 
(COMSAT.). 

“No  service  in  the  world 
makes  a  more  effective  contri¬ 
bution  to  world  peace  and  un¬ 
derstanding  than  the  di.ssemi- 
nation  of  unbiased  news;  no 
function  so  clearly  merits  the 
privilege  of  direct  leasing  of 
space  communications  facilities 
of  COMSAT,”  the  AP  .said. 

The  AP  applied  to  the  FFC 
last  April  for  recognition  as  “an 
authorized  entity  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  service”  from 
COMSAT,  as  described  in  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of 
1962. 

.Sought  Comment 

The  Commission  requested  ad¬ 
ditional  comment  on  the  AP 
petition  and  Assistant  General 
Manager  Daniel  De  Luce,  in 
charge  of  the  new's  service’s 
communications,  urged  the  FCC 
to  express  its  policy  as  follows: 

“Service  to  non-carriers  shall 
be  permitted  when  the  purpose 
of  such  use  is  the  dissemination 
of  national  or  international 
news,  in  textual  or  pictorial 
form,  intended  for  publication 
or  broadcast  by  newspapers, 
other  news  publications,  radio 
stations  and  television  stations,” 

Mr.  De  Luce  said  the  basis 
for  such  a  policy  is  contained 
in  the  Satellite  Act,  in  which 
Congress  authorized  a  com¬ 
munications  satellite  system, 
“which  will  be  responsive  to 
public  needs  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  and 
which  will  serve  the  communi¬ 
cations  needs  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  and 
which  will  contribute  to  world 
peace  and  understanding.” 

’Entities’  Not  Defined 

The  Satellite  Act  permits 
COMSAT  to  furnish  circuits  “to 
the  carriers  and  other  authorized 
entities.”  The  act  did  not  define 
“authorized  entities,”  Carriers, 
such  as  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  West¬ 
ern  Union  and  others,  build  or 
lease  communications  circuits 
and  then  lease  them  to  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  the  press  serv¬ 
ices  “customers.” 


NEW  TITLE— Otto  A.  Silha,  who 
has  been  business  mana9er,  moves 
up  to  the  new  position  of  general 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
&  Tribune.  He  is  also  a  vice- 
president  of  the  publishing  com. 
pany.  He  started  with  the  Star 
in  1940  as  a  copyreader. 

they  were  not  interested  at  this 
point  and  fiv’e  of  these  six  are 
members  of  Newspaper  One, 
which  includes  billing  and  col¬ 
lecting  in  its  package  plan,  he 
reported. 

Because  of  this  high  score 
ACB  has  sent  the  same  ({uestions 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  newspapers 
with  circulations  of  10,000  or 
more.  It  also  has  sent  new  in¬ 
quiries  to  the  190  newspapers 
which  did  not  reply  to  the  first 
questionnaire,  forwarded  to  321 
newspapers. 

He  said  ACB  also  has  begun 
individual  sessions  with  each  of 
the  major  adv'ertising  agencies, 
has  been  working  closely  with 
the  Advertising  Data  Processing 
Association  and  has  made  pre- 
.sentations  to  the  Agency  Finan¬ 
cial  Management  Group,  he 
reported. 

“There  is  no  question  in  our 
minds  that  your  customers,  the 
ad  agencies,  would  like  to  see 
this  program  go  into  effect,” 
said  Mr.  Crimmins. 


A  Correction 

A  stoiy  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  in 
Editor  &  Publishes,  Oct.  23, 
page  63,  erroneously  stated  that 
Greater  Buffalo  Press  Inc.  and 
five  other  companies  engaged  in 
the  printing  of  comic  supple¬ 
ments  had  been  indicted  by  a 
federal  grand  jury  in  January, 
1961.  The  trial  of  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo  and  other  defendants  in¬ 
volves  a  civil  antitrust  com¬ 
plaint  filed  by  the  Government 
which  alleges  a  conspiracy  to 
monopolize  the  comics  printing 
business.  The  Grand  Jury  found 
no  evidence  of  any  criminal  acts 
by  the  companies.  E&P  regrets 
the  error. — EDITOR. 
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‘Accent  on  Retailing’ 
Profitable  Promotion 
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VtlvorliKinf:  DirrcUir. 

''ioiix  Falls  (Soiilli  l)akc»la) 

Annually,  papers  across  the 
nation  puhlish  i)ropress  editions. 
Kmphasis  is  usually  |)laced  on 
industrial,  wholesale  and  fjeneral 
business  growth.  Hut  how  many 
have  ever  published  a  study  of 
letailinjjr,  a  segment  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  which  is  not  only  extremely 
important  to  society  but  which 
accounts  ft»r  the  greater  share 
of  the  newspaper  advertising 
dollar? 

Trying  to  weld  our  SOth  an¬ 
niversary  and  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  together,  it  occurred 
to  us  that  we  had  never  singled 
out  retailing  as  an  industry  and 
given  it  full  treatment. 

We  set  about  creating  a  .«eries 
of  news  articles,  pictures  and 
house  ads  to  tell  the  complete 
retail  story  day  by  day.  Theme 
of  the  promotion  was  “.Accent 
on  Retailing.”  Subject  material 
was  spread  over  six  days,  start¬ 
ing  with  our  issue  of  Sunday, 
Oct.  10.  In  capsule  form,  the 
material  detailed  the  following: 

•  Size  of  retailing — histori¬ 
cal,  geographical,  diversity. 

•  Development  of  retailing — 
downtown,  strips  and  shopping 
centers. 

•  Changes  in  letailing — self 
service,  credit,  store  layout. 

•  Science  of  retailing — buy¬ 
ing,  promoting,  selling. 

•  Benefits  of  retailing  to  com¬ 
munity — tax  structure,  civic 
drives  and  worthy  causes,  pay¬ 
roll,  range  of  merchandise. 


\rgii<>-l. caller 

•  Future  of  retailing — antici- 
jiated  changes  in  operation  and 
growth. 

Our  inomotion  manager,  an 
ex-reporter,  was  assigned  to 
perform  the  news  writing  chore. 
He  was  filled  in  on  story  lines 
and  given  guidance  on  which 
merchants  to  contact  for  what 
material.  We  made  a  list  of  all 
key  letail  advertisers  and  made 
certain  that  each  of  the  retailers 
was  involved  in  one  way  or  the 
other:  pictureil  in  two  hou.se  ads 
we  ran  prior  to  the  week  .  .  . 
pictured  in  the  day-by-day  series 
of  stories  . . .  ciuoted  in  the  series 
.  .  .  or  used  as  subject  material 
for  “Profile  of  a  Retailer.” 

On  kickoff  day,  Sunday,  Oct, 
10,  we  published  a  full  page 


house  ad  with  the  headline:  “The 
.\rgus-Lcader  Salutes  Sioux 
Falls  Retailers.” 

.Additionally,  we  published  a 
series  of  “profile”  stories  on  in¬ 
dividual  retailers,  relating  their 
educational  and  professional 
backgrounds  and  mentioning 
their  involvement  in  cultural, 
.social  and  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions  and  movements. 

Throughout,  we  u.sed  pictures 
liberally  to  illustrate  .subject 
matter;  and  whenever  a  retailer 
was  (luoted,  .a  thumbnail  cut 
was  droi)i)ed  in. 

The  entire  promotion  covered 
FO.’iA  inches,  included  10  pic¬ 
tures  of  two  columns  or  more 
(plus  a  i)rofusion  of  one-column 
and  half-column  bust  shots)  and 
consisted  of  26  .separate  stories. 

It  is  our  l)elief  that  “Accent” 
has  accomplished  the  following: 


made  the  retailer  realize  that 
he  is  a  member  of  an  in*lustry, 
rather  than  a  member  of  a  non- 
homogeneous,  unorganized  busi¬ 
ness  sideline  .  .  .  made  him  feel 
l»roud  of  his  .serv  ice  role  to  the 
public  .  .  .  made  him  aware  that 
he  is  contributing  to  a  better 
way  of  life  for  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  .  .  .  made  him  cognizant, 
becau.se  of  complimentary  ex¬ 
pressions  on  the  part  of  custom¬ 
ers  toward  what  we  were  saying 
about  him,  that  society  does 
appreciate  the  merchant  .  .  . 
made  him  lealize  that  his  news¬ 
paper  thought  highly  enough  of 
liim  to  tell  his  story  in  detail 
and  at  considerable  expen.se  .  .  . 

I.unclies  and  Tours 

.An  additional  sidelight  of  the 
week  was  a  series  of  lunches 
and  tours  which  the  Argus 
staged  for  larger  adverti.sers. 
Without  any  preten.se  at  hard- 
.selling  them,  we  held  cordial 
lunches  and  then  took  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  on  detailed  tours  of  the 
plant.  Much  to  our  amazement, 
we  found  that  many  of  our  big- 
scale  contract  advertisers  had 
never  l)een  through  the  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  of  any  news¬ 
paper,  much  less  the  Argus. 
More  than  one  retailer  remarked 
that  he  had  never  been  aware  of 
the  difficulties  we  went  through 
to  handle  his  advertising  and 
publish  a  newspaper  within 
strict  deadlines  .  .  .  and  that  in 
the  future  he  would  be  more 
understanding  when  we  made 
mistakes  in  his  copy. 

(Covtinued  on  puyv  18) 


PRESENTATION — Executives  of  Federated  Publications  Inc.  and  the 
Katz  Agency  Inc.,  national  newspaper  representatives,  attended  a 
presentation  recently  in  Salt  Lake  City,  made  by  the  Statesman  News¬ 
papers  of  Boise,  Idaho.  The  presentation  was  made  to  more  than 
70  Utah  advertising  agency  and  manufacturing  representatives.  En¬ 
titled  "Boise:  Key  to  Idaho's  Mainstream  Market,"  it  featured  the 
Boise  Idaho  market  and  the  Statesman  Newspapers  of  that  city.  Those 
attending  from  Federated  and  Katz  were:  seated  (I.  to  r.)  John  A. 
Scott,  vicepresident  of  Federated  Publications  and  publisher  of  Journal 
and  Courier,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  president  of  Federated 
Publications  and  publisher  of  State  Journal,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Eugene 
C.  Dorsey,  associate  publisher  of  Statesman  Newspapers;  standing  (I. 
to  r.)  Fiske  Lochridge,  vicepresident  of  the  Katz  Agency  in  New  York; 
Tom  Brandon,  art  and  layout  director.  Statesman  Newspapers;  Vernon 
Hawley,  manager  of  the  Katz  Agency  Newspaper  Division  in  San 
Francisco;  John  Rohde,  vicepresident  &  sales  manager  at  the  Katz 
Agency  Newspaper  Division,  Chicago;  C.  Ralph  Guilieri,  business 
manager.  Statesman  Newspapers;  Phil  Arnot,  the  Katz  Agency,  San 
Francisco;  Carl  B.  Shaver,  advertising  director.  Statesman  Newspapers; 
Bill  Prucha,  the  Katz  Agency,  San  Francisco,  and  Rick  Pasko,  manager 
of  the  Katz  Agency,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Retail  Accent 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


The  advertising  staff  was  in¬ 
structed  to  keep  notes  of  reac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  retailers. 
There  were  only  two  adverse 
comments:  one  department  store 
manager  objected  to  the  use  of 
another  department  store  man¬ 
ager’s  picture  in  our  full  page 
house  ad  of  Oct.  10  (but  he  was 
singing  a  different  tune  later  in 
the  week  when  we  ran  a  stoiy 
quoting  him  and  based  on  in¬ 
formation  he  had  given  our  re¬ 
porter  two  weeks  before)  .  .  . 
and  one  woman  store  owner 
commented  that  not  once  did  we 
picture  or  quote  from  a  female 
during  the  entire  series  (a  valid 
complaint). 

‘One  of  the  Nieest  Tliiiia!<  .  .  .* 

Here  are  comments  from  two 
letters  received  by  the  Argus 
following  the  promotion: 

From  L.  G.  Murphy,  owner 
of  an  exclusive  women’s  store 
.  .  .  “It  was  the  finest  and 
most  thoroughly  planned  pro¬ 
gram,  promoting  retailing  in 
the  city,  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  my  many  years  in  retail¬ 
ing,  both  here  and  in  other 
midwest  communities.’’ 

From  David  Cahill,  man¬ 
ager  of  Fantle’s  department 
store  .  .  .  “One  of  the  nicest 
things  that  a  newspaper  has 
ever  done  for  the  retail  com¬ 
munity  was  your  week  of 
‘Accent  on  Retailing.’  The 
entire  tenor  of  your  promo¬ 
tion  was  on  an  extremely 
high  level  and  many,  many 
people  in  Sioux  Falls  were 
most  impressed  with  it.  I  was 
extremely  impressed  with 
your  reporting  and  editorial 
writing.’’ 

Our  gain  was  not  only  in  the 
area  of  public  relations.  We  had 
a  considerable  linage  bulge  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  And  the  week 
following — with  no  specials  or 
promotions  moving  and  running 
against  two  specials  from  last 
year — our  linage  increased  day 
by  day  in  a  swell  that  did  not 
reflect  the  flattened  out  economy 
which  has  prevailed  here  this 
year. 

We  were  right  in  our  analysis 
that  retailers  would  not  jump 
right  in  and  promote  institu¬ 
tionally  in  their  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Some  did,  most 
didn’t.  But  we  did  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  linage  bulge  during  the 
week — mostly  sale-type  ads. 
Without  any  special  edition  or 
promotion  running,  our  linage  is 
up  every  day;  last  year  during 
this  period,  we  had  two  specials 
and  a  big  teachers’  convention 
edition  running. 


Borden’s 
Ewen  Heads 
ABC  Board 


Chicago 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
elected  William  H.  Ewen  as 
chairman  after  the  annual  mem¬ 
bership  meeting  here  last  week. 
The  association  has  more  than 
4,0.')0  advertisers,  advertising 
agencies,  and  publishers  on  its 
member.ship  list. 

Mr.  Ewen,  director  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Sendees,  The  Borden 
Company,  succeeds  Kenneth 
Laird,  chairman,  Tatham-Laird 
&  Kudner  Inc.,  as  Board  Chair¬ 
man. 

Re-electe<l  as  vicechairman  of 
ABC  are  Warren  Reynolds, 
president,  Ronalds-Reynolds  & 
Company,  Toronto;  and  Lester 
A.  Walker,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Fremont  (Nebraska) 
Tribune. 

Harry  F.  Schroeter,  vicepresi- 
dent — Packaging,  National  Bis¬ 
cuit  Company,  was  elected  a 
vicechairman.  John  R.  Miller, 
general  manager,  Hearst  Maga¬ 
zines,  was  elected  ABC  secre¬ 
tary.  Ray  Weber,  assistant  to 
vicepresident.  Marketing  Coor¬ 
dinator,  Swift  &  Company,  was 
re-elected  treasurer. 

All  but  one  of  19  directors  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  whose  terms 
expired  with  the  annual  meeting 
were  re-elected  to  the  board. 

The  new  director  is  G.  B. 
McCombs,  senior  vicepresident 
and  director  of  Circulation,  Cur¬ 
tis  Publishing  Company.  He  re¬ 
places  S.  O.  Shapiro,  Look  Mag¬ 
azine,  who  declined  renomination 
as  a  representative  of  the  Maga¬ 
zine  Division. 

Staff  officers  re-elected  include 
Alan  T.  Wolcott,  president  and 
managing  director,  and  Leo  H. 
Smith,  vicepresident  and  chief 
auditor. 

Directors  re-elected  to  the 
board  include  the  following: 

Representing  Advertisers — 

David  F.  Beard,  Reynolds 
Metals  Company 

R.  M.  Budd,  Campbell  Soup 
Company 

William  H.  Ewen,  the  Borden 
Company 

Harry  F,  Schroeter,  National 
Biscuit  Company 

A.  H.  Walsh,  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Ray  Weber,  Swift  &  Company 

Marvin  C,  Lunde,  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Co. 

Representing  Agencies 

H.  H.  Kynett,  the  Aitkin- 
Kynett  Co.  Inc. 

Warren  Reynolds,  Ronalds- 
Reynolds  &  Company 


William  E.  Steers,  Needham, 
Harper  &  Steers,  Inc. 

William  M.  Weilbacher,  C.  J. 
LaRoche  and  Company,  Inc. 

Representing  Business  Puhli- 
rntions 

William  D.  Littleford,  Bill- 
l)oard  Publishing  Company 

Representing  Farm  Publiea- 
tions 

Richard  J.  Babcock,  F  arm 
Journal 

Represent} ng  .Vc ivspa pers 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  and  Tribune. 

Lester  A.  Walker,  Fronont 
Tribune 

Harry  Green,  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Representing  Weekly  News¬ 
papers 

George  M.  Tatham,  Listowel 
(Ontario)  Banner 

Representing  Canadian  Pe- 
)'iodieals 

C.  J.  Laurin,  Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd. 


(^anipai^i  Enlarged 
For  Docile  Trucks 

Detroit 

Dodge  Truck  enters  the  1966 
model  year  emphasizing  camper 
variety  and  compacts  in  its  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  More  than 
400  U.S.  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  with  a  combined  circu¬ 
lation  exceeding  37  million,  will 
carry  400-  and  600-line  ads. 

D.  W.  Lott,  manager  of  Dotlge 
truck  advertising,  said  the  cam¬ 
paign  achieves  a  balance  in  na¬ 
tional  and  local  advertising. 

“Half  of  our  budget,’’  he  said, 
“will  be  spent  in  local  media, 
and  the  remainder  in  national 
media.  Additionally,  the  region¬ 
al  Dodge  dealer  ad  associations 
are  giving  unprecedented  local 
support  to  our  truck  campaign, 
and  this  is  a  growing  factor  in 
sales  achievements.’’ 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  Inc.,  is  the  advertising 
agency  for  Dodge  trucks  and 
passenger  cars. 


Levatheg  Beconieg 
Lorillard  Ad  Chief 

Peter  G.  Levathes  has  joined 
P.  Lorillard  Company  as  vice- 
president  and  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  with  responsibility  for  the 
entira  Lorillard  adv'ertising  ef¬ 
fort  both  in  the  U.  S.  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Levathes  previously  was 
executive  vicepresident  of  Clyne 
Maxon,  Inc.  since  1963,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  had  been  executive 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  Twentieth  Century 
Fox  Film  Corporation  (1959- 
1963).  He  also  was  for  eight 
years  (1951-1959)  with  Young 
&  Rubicam,  where  he  was  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  media. 


Banks  Insist 
On  Grocery 
AdTechnique 

Advertising  should  be  vi  itten 
as  if  one  person  were  trying  to 
convey  a  thought  to  anotlier  :m(l 
never  written  as  advert  i^ing, 
according  to  Walter  Weii  ,  |iie.si- 
(lent  of  We.st,  Weir  &  Bai  t( !  Inc., 
a  New  York  advertising  agency. 

Addressing  a  session  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  I'inan- 
cial  Public  Relations  Association 
this  we^k  at  the  New  Yoi  k  Hil¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Weir  mentioned  that 
two  of  the  largest  banks  in  New 
York  City,  in  selecting  new 
advertising  agencies,  insi.sted  on 
being  ])laced  under  the  grocery 
or  packaged  products  division.s 
and  not  in  the  corporate  or 
financial  division.  This,  he  said, 
was  l)ecause  it  would  mean  ad¬ 
vertising  which  is  “fresh” 
rather  than  “typical.” 

Advertising,  Mr.  Weir  in¬ 
sisted,  should  be  written,  not  as 
advertising,  but  in  human  terms. 
Ranks,  he  said,  may  deal  in 
many  of  the  same  services  but 
can  Im*  very  different  in  jierson- 
ality. 

“In  achieving  distinctive  ad¬ 
vertising  for  your  bank,  how  you 
address  your  audience  is  every 
bit  as  important  as  what  you 
say  to  it  .  .  .  ,”  he  said.  “I  think 
your  advertising  becomes  most 
distinctive  when  it  reflects  the 
beliefs  of  your  management  in 
the  kind  of  bank  they  want  and 
are  best  qualified  to  run.  And  I 
believe  that,  in  that  famous  final 
analysis,  that  business  is  built 
best  which  attracts  the  kind  of 
customers  and  only  the  kind  of 
customers  it  can  serve  best  and, 
in  this  respect,  we  must  realize 
that  we  cannot  be  all  things  to 
all  people.” 

“Every  bank  here  is  qualified 
by  its  management’s  beliefs  to 
serve  a  particular  segment  of 
the  total  market  and,  by  reflect¬ 
ing  the  essential  character  of 
your  bank,  your  advertising  can 
most  effectively  reach  this  seg¬ 
ment  and  keep  it  a  long  time.” 


Retail  Ad  Manager 
For  World-Tely 

Mitchell  Laub  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegra}u 
and  Sun.  He  has  been  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  manager. 

He  came  to  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  in  1964  from  the  S.  Klein 
stores  where  he  w’as  advertising 
director.  Before  that,  he  was 
with  Abraham  &  Straus  in 
Brooklyn  and  the  Neu'  Vink 
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COPLEY 
NEWS  SERVICE 
TAKES  THE  CHANCE 
OUT  OF 
NEWS  GATHERING 


tditors.  Don’t  take  chances  on  not  getting  all  the  news. 
Ring  Bells.  Subscribe  to  Copley  News  Service  features.  More  than- 100 
newspapers,  with  combined  daily  and  Sunday  circulations  of  over 
16,000,000  do.  Subscribe  today.  You’ll  hit  the  jack  pot.  For  information 
and  sample  reports,  contact  Rembert  James,  editor,  Copley  News 
Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 


New  Ideas, 
Studies  of 
Mart  Urged 

San  Franciso) 

Greater  creativity  in  selling 
was  urged  by  Charles  R.  Stu¬ 
art,  advertising  director,  Bank 
of  America,  in  addressing  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives. 

He  also  proposed  a  coordinat¬ 
ed  approach,  more  frequent  calls 
on  advertising  executives  and  a 
full-scale  newspaper  study  of 
the  California  market.  This 
study  should  show  what  newspa¬ 
pers  can  do  for  the  advertiser, 
he  suggestetl. 

In  support  of  the.se  views  Mr. 
Stuart  gave  a  score  card  on  the 
number  of  visits  from  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  various  media.  He 
also  reported  highlights  of  re¬ 
plies  he  had  received  in  an  in¬ 
formal  .survey. 

Ad  and  agency  executives  told 
him  newspaper  representatives 
were  rated  highly  competitive 
individually  but  were  too  reliant 
on  Bureau  of  Advertising  mate¬ 
rial.  They  also  praised  the  Bu¬ 
reau  reports,  he  added. 


The  Bank  of  America  is  now 
seeking  new  advertising  ideas, 
Mr.  Stuart  explained. 

It  embarked  on  a  new  bank 
advertising  field  60  years  ago, 
using  newspapers  for  hard  sell¬ 
ing  coj)y  in  a  period  when  bank¬ 
ers  in  g«-neral  relied  on  annual 
.statements  to  provide*  copy  ai»- 
peal. 

Spectacular  large  space  news- 
pai)er  advertising  was  i)re.sent- 
ed  successfully  to  heli>  turn  the 
depi'ession  tide.  Then  in  1054 
the  Bank  bought  full  pages  of 
color  to  promote  its  Timejelan 
loans. 

Later  the  Bank  turned  to 
lighter  copy,  but  that  field  has 
now  become  ciowded,  Mr.  Stu¬ 
art  .said. 

Api)roxiinately  20  per  cent  of 
the  Bank’s  California  budget 
goes  into  newspapers — and  12 
per  cent  of  the  national  and  in¬ 
ternational.  Television  use  was 
de.scribed  as  minimal. 

tiompelilion  .Seor€*d 

Recently  several  competitive 
media  presentations  have  scored 
heavily  with  him,  Mr.  Stuart 
said.  He  referred  specifically  to 
an  outdoor  proposal  and  note<l 
that  he  was  impressed  even 
though  that  medium  has  not 
l)een  highly  used  by  his  organi¬ 
zation. 

In  the  (piestion  period  George 
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Linage  Linage 

Meaiiureni*‘p*<  • 

"r  of 

1961  Index 

I'olal  .Advertising 

.Sept . 

271,852,0(Mt 

248,247,000 

109.5 

;  12.7 

Aug . 

261,439,0(10 

237,993,000 

109.9 

1 1.3.9 

Year  to  date  . . 

2,29(),4.''>7,000 

2.169,689,000 

105.6 

109.  6 

Display 

.Sept . 

198,916,000 

183,387,000 

108.5 

111. .3 

Aug . 

182,3;!7,000 

167„504,000 

1(»8.9 

111.1 

Year  to  date  .  . 

1,636,938,000 

1,568,658,000 

104.4 

1 1'7.6 

Classified 

.Sept . 

72,936,000 

64,860,000 

112.5 

1 16.5 

Aug . 

79,102,000 

70,489,000 

112.2 

121.0 

Year  to  ilate  . . 

6.53,.519,00(» 

601,031,000 

108.7 

116.:: 

Retail 

.Sept . 

1.53,803,000 

1.38,495,000 

111.1 

114.1 

Aug . 

147,108,000 

134,374,000 

109.5 

1  i:i.9 

Year  to  date  . . 
Department  .Store 

1,255,761,000 

1,187,765.000 

105.7 

1 10.5 

Sept . 

55,559,000 

51,749,000 

107.4 

111.4 

Aug . 

54,152,000 

49,820,000 

108.7 

1 15.6 

Y'ear  to  date  .  . 

439.610,000 

417,457,000 

105.;; 

1 10.2 

General 

Sept . 

27,400,000 

24,927,000 

109.9 

103.2 

Aug . 

18,061,000 

17,469,000 

103.4 

90.4 

Year  to  date  . . 

206,435,000 

210,216,000 

98.2 

92.1 

.Automotive 

Sept . 

13,154,000 

15,561,000 

84.5 

100.6 

•Aug . 

13,271,000 

11,799,000 

112.5 

116.3 

A’ear  to  date  .  . 

127,452,000 

124,696,000 

102.2 

108.2 

Financial 

Sept . 

4,559,000 

4,404,000 

103.5 

107.7 

Aug . 

3,897,000 

3,862,000 

100.9 

106.9 

Year  to  date  .  . 

47,290,000 

City-by-city 

45,981,000 
reports — page  36 

102.8 

108.6 
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THE  ALTOONA  MIRROR 
REACHES  NEARLY  EVERY  FAMILY  IN  TOWN! 

.  .  .  and  better  than  bnir  <mt  of  five  in  the  Altoona-Rlair 
County  market.  'I'hat’s  what  makes  the  MIRROR  a  great 
medium  for  advertising,  selling,  testing.  If  you’re  looking 
for  customers,  do  your  haunting  in  the 

Eltoona  SlRirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  OAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


Hooper,  BoA,  said  that  if  news¬ 
papers  had  better  knowledge  of 
the  Bank’s  problem  they  could 
find  the  answers.  Mr.  Stuart 
said  banks  historically  are  wary 
of  releasing  knowledge  of  their 
own  activities. 

Jack  Fitting,  Nelson  Roberts 
&  Associates,  and  chapter  presi¬ 
dent,  ended  a  long  question  pe¬ 
riod  with  the  remark  that  “one 
never  knows  which  egg  makes 
the  omelet.” 

Pi'esent  Bank  of  .America 
newspaper  advertising  features 
a  Timeplan  auto  dealer  sweep- 
stakes  which  ties  in  with  new  car 
financing.  Releases  included  a 
double  truck  in  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines. 

• 

Account  ill  Germany 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  has 
been  selected  by  the  William 
Wrigley  Jr.  Co.  to  handle  its 
advertising  in  Germany,  The 
account  will  be  serviced  by  the 
agency’s  office  in  Frankfurt  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  Dr. 
Eduard  Grosse. 

• 

NR&.A  Appointeil 

San  Francisco 

Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates 
has  been  named  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  of  the 
Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Journal, 
published  by  Willis  Brown. 


Pauliis  Supcrviscj* 
Gohlen  Quill  Awartin 

Pittsburgh 

John  D.  Paulus,  director  of 
public  relations,  Allegheny  Lud- 
lum  Steel  Corporation,  has  lieen 
elected  general  chairman  of  the 
Golden  Quill  Awards  Organiza¬ 
tion,  to  .succeed  Ben  L.  William.s 
of  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Paulus  will  supervise  the 
.selection  of  award  winners,  as 
well  as  the  annual  presentations 
dinner  in  February. 

An  editorial  executive  of  three 
major  newspapers  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  public  relations  field, 
Mr.  Paulus  served  as  a  news 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
sports  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  and  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  He 
writes  a  syndicated  l)ook  re¬ 
view  column. 

• 

(]ollcg;c  PR  Direcltn* 

J.  Edward  Pridday  Jr.  has 
been  named  director  of  public 
relations  at  Manhattan  College, 
New  York.  He  has  been  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Kelly, 
Nason  advertising  agency;  a 
.sales  promotion  specialist  with 
George  E.  Stern,  Tnc.,  and  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Catholic  Neus. 
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Advise  grocers  of  your  advertising  through  local 
trade  papers  •  Provide  you  with  grocery  route  lists 
•  Enlist  your  product  in  our  “Fun  and  Fortune”  label¬ 
saving  program  •  Supply  readership  data  on  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspapers — by  sex,  day  of  week  and  dupli¬ 
cated  readers  by  occupation,  city  vs.  suburbs  (check 
our  suburban  advantage:  68%  of  the  market’s  food 
sales  are  there)  •  Place  your  advertising  in  our  color¬ 


ful  lift-out  food  section  every  Thursday  •  Measure 
your  advertisement’s  readership  in  our  exclusive 
“Exposure/Ratings”  service  •  Update  your  distribu¬ 
tion  knowledge  through  our  Supermarket  and  Shop¬ 
ping  Centers  books  •  Provide  the  complete  market 
picture  in  a  new  172  page  book  •  And,  as  advertising 
leader  among  Philadelphia  newspapers  for  32  years, 
SELL  YOUR  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 


Jlnquhr^r 

THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  -DOES  THINGS"  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Sales  Switch  Builds 
Real  Estate  Revenue 


By  Stan  FinsnesH, 

CAM,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 


New  merchandising  ap¬ 
proaches  in  real  estate  adver¬ 
tising  are  paying  off  for  news¬ 
papers,  for  advertisers  and  for 
readers.  One  is  a  sales  switch 
emphasizing  Saturday  plus  Sun¬ 
day  combination  runs. 

For  years  Sunday  has  been 
the  dominant  day  for  real  estate 
copy,  but  two  elements  are  help¬ 
ing  bring  about  a  transition.  One 
is  the  big  headache  and  the  high 
cost  of  running  one-time-Sunday 
copy  in  overwhelmingly  large 
once-a-week  newspapers.  The 
other  is  the  added  leisure  time 
that  now  makes  Saturday  a  good 
real  estate  shopping  day.  Gro¬ 
cery  and  much  retail  shopping 
is  done  evenings.  Saturday  is  an 
“open”  day.  And  in  many  cases, 
real  estate  people  are  closing  on 
Sunday  or  using  answering  serv¬ 
ices  so  they  can  give  their  sales¬ 
people  a  day  off. 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press-News  has  put  tog^ether  a 
“Golden  Twins”  real  estate  sales 

ETersrthiiic 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around  I 

THE  SUN 


Monslng 

Eveitisig 

Sunday 

Tliat*s  why 
The  Snnpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 


National  Representatives: 
Ciesmer,  Woodward,  O’Hara  &  Ormsbee 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit.  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minnupolis 


Mr.  Perry  said:  “Advertiser 
reaction  has  been  excellent. 
They’re  getting  results.” 


Puzzling  Response 

“Are  American  advertisers 
less  considerate  of  those  who 
answer  blind  ads  than  adver¬ 
tisers  in  Great  Britain?” 

Ralph  Rosenberg,  CAM  of  the 

,  tu  i.  r  t  o  i  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune 

package  that  features  a  Satur-  . ,  .  '  .  ; 

c<  j  u-  says  this  must  l>e  the  case — or 

day  plus  Sunday  combination 

package  for  real  estate  display  „  ... 

j  -T-  T4..  j  j  as  some  English  newspapers 

advertisers.  It  s  a  news  and  ad-  ,  . 

vertising  section  handled  by  the 

classified  staff  and  has  produced  Rosenberg  decided  to  “ex- 

a  13,000  inch  gain  so  far  this  periment”  with  an  idea  that  was 
ygaj.  dropped  at  this  year’s  national 

On  a  recent  weekend,  the  classified  convention:  some  Eng- 
Saturday  section  ran  eight  newspapers  reported  ^  con- 

pages  and  the  Sunday  section  siderable  volumes  of  “the  job  is 
carried  12  pages  of  new  home  hhed”  or  “the  apartment  is 
copy,  strong  local  builder  news  rented”  notices  following  suc- 
and  home  and  garden  features,  cessfully  completed  blind  ad 
Full  color  elevations  of  local  transactions, 
builders’  homes  were  reproduced  Apparently  this  is  easier  and 
on  page  one.  Special  combina-  more  convenient  than  any  other 
tion  rates  offering  bulk  or  fre-  form  of  notification  and  it’s  good 
quency  were  offered  to  adver-  public  relations, 
tisers.  So  Mr.  Rosenberg  raised  his 

The  express  and  News  has  blind  ad  service  charge  to  $1.00 
also  achieved  continuity  in  sell-  plus  an  additional  50c  for  mail¬ 
ing  real  estate  advertising  with  jng  replies  and  then  informed 
a  tabloid  “New  Hom^  in  Four  blind  ad  users  that  they  could 
Seasons”  section  which  is  sold  have  a  free  2-line  notice  reading 
four  times  a  year.  “NOW  FILLED— Employment 

*  *  *  offer  Box  00459  News  ’Tribune”. 

Baltimore  Gain  “Immediate  response  on  the 

The  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-  of  advertisers  was  puz- 

American  has  introduced  a  new  Rosenberg, 

separate  real  estate  and  classi-  !  ^o  one  objected  to  the  increase 
fied  section  featuring  a  local  charges,  but  very  few  took 
builder’s  “Home  of  the  Week”  advantage  of  the  free  ad. 
on  the  cover  pag^  in  duo-tone  Some  improvement  in  the 
color  with  real  estate  classified  number  of  free  ads  developed 
display  and  news  in  the  first  half  from  more  explanation  on  the 
of  the  section  followed  by  the  part  of  salesgirls,  but  to  date, 
regular  classified  advertising  after  three  months  of  experi- 
pages.  menting,  fewer  than  15%  of 

Classified  and  Real  Estate  blind  ad  users  are  taking  ad- 
advertising  manager  Warren  vantage  of  the  service. 

Perry  reports  an  increase  of  All  kinds  of  ways  to  make 
140%  in  real  estate  display  money,  Ralph — why  not  boost 
linage  during  September.  j 

Straight  classified  real  estate  the  extra  charge  to  $1  and  then 
and  rental  linage  were  also  up  give  a  $1  refund  to  everybody 
substantially.  who  runs  a  “free"  ad? 

IVIUIMIM 

Bruce  Munn  is  chief  of  the  UPI 
bureau  at  the  United  Nations.  He’s 
been  covering  the  UN  for  UPI  sub-  SMf 
scribers  aroimd  the  world  since  1949—  ■■ 
four  years  after  it  was  organized. 

Mtum’s  long  experience  with  complex 
UN  issues  and  his  close  contacts  with  ^Hy||||||||H 
UN  diplomats  and  officials  are  reflected 
in  every  dispatch  carrying  his  signa- 
ture.  Editors  recognize  his  ability;  so  B 

do  readers.  m 

“By  Bruce  Munn”— another  big  by-line  from 

XJnited  Press  International 


AD  AGENO 
NOTES 

SOSNOW  &  WEINSTEIN, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  named 
by  Littman  Jeweler’s,  a  12  store 
chain,  to  handle  advertising. 
Morton  J.  Weinstein  will  service 
the  account.  A  new  camjiaign 
will  begin  Nov.  1. 

*  *  * 

KASTOR  HILTON  Chesley 
Clifford  &  Atherton  and  Chuo- 
senko  Co.,  Tokyo,  have  formed 
an  international  agency,  called 
Hilton-Senko,  with  offices  in 

New  Nork  and  Tokyo.  First  cli¬ 

ent  is  Prince  George  Motor  Car 
Co.,  U.S.  and  Canadian  intro¬ 
ductions  of  the  automobile  will 
take  place  in  1966. 

*  *  * 

DOYLE  DANE  BERNBACH 
has  been  assigned  Ocean  Spray 
Cranberries  Inc.  which  leaves 
McCann-Erickson,  Jan.  15.  Po¬ 
laroid  Camera  has  been  added  to 
the  list  of  accounts  handled  by 
DDB’s  Mexico  office. 

«  «  « 

TATHAM- LAIRD  &  KUD- 
NER  —  Robert  A.  Hilton  has 
been  appointed  a  management 
director  in  charge  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Telephone  &  Electronics  ac¬ 
count. 

*  *  * 

BO  BERNSTEIN  &  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  sc 
lected  to  develop  a  national  ad 
campaign  for  Barometer  All- 
Weather  coats  for  men  and 
women.  Peter  Geisler  and  Tony 
Woidyla  were  named  account 
executives. 

*  *  * 

SULLIVAN,  STAUFFER, 
COLWELL  &  BAYLES  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Dr.  Benjamin  Lipstein 
to  director  of  research  and  in¬ 
formation  services.  Dr.  Lipstein 
is  working  on  developing  new 
methods  of  measuring  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  efforts  for 
the  agency’s  clients. 

*  *  * 

SMITH/GREENLAND  has 
hired  Lee  Kahn  to  be  the  print 
media  buyer.  She  was  previ¬ 
ously  media  director  for  New- 
mark,  Posner  &  Mitchell  and 
Doner-Harrison. 

«  *  « 

CAMPBELL-EWALD’s  Los 
Angeles  office  has  been  awarded 
the  W.  P.  Fuller  Paint  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  Hunt 
Foods  and  Industries  Inc. 


iyMgll^B  Agency  for  Tobacco 

JBs  United  States  Tobacco  Com- 
BH  pany  has  appointed  Needham, 
Harper  &  Steers,  Inc.  to  han- 
die  advertising  for  Key  chewing 
HB  JB  BBI  tobacco.  NH&S  since  1961  has 
I  ^  been  the  agency  for  the  com- 
|TTpf|  pany’s  Copenhagen  Snuff,  Old 
ional  I  ^  Briar  and  Dill’s  Best  pipe  to- 
^  '  '  baccos. 
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we  get  95% 
of  our  stories 
the  hard  way. 


We  have  to.  The  big  wire  services  usually  don’t  go  after 
the  kind  of  stories  we’re  after.  Stories  in  depth  about  business. 
Stories  that  tell  what  today’s  headlines  mean  to  business. 

To  get  our  kind  of  news— the  news  you  can’t  get 
in  any  other  single  publication— takes  the  full  time  of  the 
largest  staff  of  business-news  editors  and  reporters 
in  the  world.  They  know  a  good  business  story  when 
they  see  one,  because  they  know  business.  What  matters 
to  business.  What  businessmen  must  know 
to  make  today’s  business  decisions. 

To  keep  the  news  fresh,  to  keep  it  from  becoming  history. 

The  Journal  staff  file  their  stories  over  the  largest 
private  wire  system  of  any  publication  in  the  world. 

Then  The  Journal  is  printed  simultaneously  in  seven 
publishing  plants  throughout  the  country. 

Whether  you  are  in  New  York,  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles, 
you  get  today’s  business  news— crisp,  fresh,  up-to-the-minute. 

Is  it  worth  all  the  trouble  to  do  things 
the  hard  way?  Businessmen  all  over 
America  seem  to  think  so. 

The  Journal  is  now  the  second  largest  daily 
in  the  country— and  the  only  national 
business  daily.  Only  busy  men  have  time 
to  read  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
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PROMOTION 

First  World  Series 
Gets  All-Out  Effort 

By  Georjse  Wilt 


What  does  a  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  department  do  when  its 
area  looms  as  a  World  Series 
site  for  the  first  time  in  its 
sports  history? 

This  problem  confronted  Lau¬ 
rie  Cavanaugh,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  and  his  staff,  when 
it  became  rather  evident  that 
the  Minnesota  Twins  might  take 
the  American  League  pennant. 
At  that  time,  the  immediate 
problem  was  to  gather  all  of  the 
ideas  on  how  the  Minneapolis 
newspapers  could  capitalize  on 
the  event  if  the  Twins  came 
through. 

Ideas  poured  in  from  various 
departments.  They  were  assem¬ 
bled  by  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  and  made  the  subject  of 
an  all-inclusive  World  Series 
Plan. 

With  a  W'orld  Series  in  Min¬ 
nesota  a  distinct  possibility,  it 


was  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  an  even  greater  inter¬ 
est  in  reading  and  advertising  in 
the  Star  and  Tribune.  Increased 
street  sales  were  anticipated  in 
the  downtown  area  as  well  as  at 
the  Stadium.  Increased  home  de¬ 
livery  sales  were  also  expectetl. 

The  advertising  department 
foresaw  increased  linage  possi¬ 
bilities  from  advertisers  who 
might  wish  to  salute  the  Twins 
on  their  American  League 
championship,  or  a  possible 
W'orld  Series  championship,  as 
well  as  those  who  wished  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  increased  retail  sales 
potential  during  the  Series. 

Souvenir  Section  Planned 

During  a  meeting  between 
news  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  it  was  decided  to  plan  a 
World  Series  souvenir  edition 
to  be  included  with  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Tribune  on  Oc¬ 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


tober,  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
Series  opener. 

First  World  Series  promotion 
in  the  works  was  a  cloth  sticker, 
three  inches  in  diameter,  read¬ 
ing  “Win  Twins.”  Developed 
jointly  by  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motion  departments,  it  made  its 
debut  two  weeks  before  the  start 
of  the  series.  Also  imprinted  on 
the  sticker  was  the  slogan  that 
the  Star  and  Tribune  were 
“Your  World,  Series  Newspa¬ 
pers.”  The  two-color  da-glo 
stickers  had  a  self-adhesive  back 
designed  to  adhere  harmlessly  to 
clothing,  windows  or  bumpers. 

Originally  ordered  to  be  worn 
by  the  papers’  more  than  13,800 
carriers  while  soliciting  new 
business,  it  soon  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  public  was  eager  to 
wear  the  stickers,  too.  More 
than  100,000  eventually  made 
their  way  throughout  the  Upper 
Midwest. 

In  addition  to  wearing  stick¬ 
ers,  carriers  were  given  special 
World  Series  order  blanks  cut 
to  the  shape  of  a  baseball.  Copy 
drew  attention  to  the  top-notch 
World  Series  coverage  planned 
by  the  sports  departments.  The 
carrier  organization  picked  up 
a  considerable  volume  of  new 
starts  just  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  Series  as  a  result  of  the  pro¬ 
motions. 

Special  World  Series  vendor 
aprons  were  ordered  for  street 
sellers.  The  bright  yellow 
aprons  were  imprinted  with 
large  black  and  red  letters, 
“Your  World  Series  Newspa¬ 
pers”  and  the  Star  and  Tribune 
logrotypes  over  the  change  pock¬ 
ets. 


Serious  Free  Lancers 

New  Gebbie  Directory — profitable  market 
for  the  serious  free  lance  photographer, 
cartoonist  and  writer.  Lists  interests  of 
over  4,000  house  organs,  what  they  buy, 
if  they  buy  and  for  how  much.  Write  for 
Free  details  to:  GEBOIE  DIRECTORY. 
Box  1111  (EP),  Sioux  City,  la.  51102 
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A  number  of  Twins’  congratu¬ 
latory'  promotion  ads  were  read¬ 
ied  in  the  event  of  a  pennant- 
clincher.  As  each  day  passed 
and  the  “magic  numlter”  of 
games  left  to  play  to  win  or 
lose  and  mathematically  put  the 
Twins  “in”  as  American  League 
champions,  the  suspense  grew. 

On  the  day  the  Twins  clinched 
the  pennant,  full-page  congratu¬ 
latory  promotion  ads  were  run 
in  both  the  Star  and  the  Trib¬ 
une. 

The  Star  saluted  the  Twins 
with  a  full-page  ad  consisting 
of  pictures  of  all  team  members. 
The  Tribune  insertions  showed 
a  ty'pewritten  letter,  headed 
“Dear  Sam.”  The  letter  was 
written  to  manager  Sam  Mele 
and  signed  “Upper  Midwest 
Fans.”  The  letter  thanked  Mele 
for  “A  great  season  of  base¬ 
ball.”  The  letter  showed  that 
copies  were  sent  to  each  Twins 
player. 

A  third  ad  showed  a  cartoon 
character  of  a  Twins  fan,  leap¬ 
ing  in  the  air  and  shouting, 
“Wahoo,  we  won  the  pennant!” 
was  also  run  in  the  Tribune. 

Still  another  ad  made  its  way 
into  the  Tribune  and  the  Star 
on  September  27.  It  was  a 
“Winning  Inning”  contest,  of¬ 
fering  $1,000  in  cash  prizes, 
sponsored  by  the  Tribune.  Read¬ 
ers  were  asked  to  pick  the  in¬ 
ning  that  the  winning  team  in 
the  Series  went  ahead  to  stay 
in  each  game.  More  than  18,000 
entries  were  received  by  dead¬ 
line  time  Oct.  5. 

As  World  Series  fever  spread, 
several  other  ads  were  readied. 
The  Minneapolis  office  of  BBDO, 
agency  for  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  came  up  with  an  ad  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  eastern  nevvspapers 
and  trade  magazines.  The  head¬ 
line,  directed  at  the  New  York 
area  audience  read:  “For  those 
of  you  who  haven’t  noticed,  the 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Pontiac 

Market 


It  Will  Be  a  Tempest  for  Those  Who  Want  It! 

Sales  Management  just  released  a  news  story  "Pontiac  Grows  in  Affluence."  Boy  are  they 
right!  Here  is  the  home  of  those  great  Pontiac  Automobiles.  Pontiac,  Bonneville,  Grand 
Prix,  Le  Mans,  Tempest,  GTO.  You  know  they've  been  setting  sales  records  for  the  past 
three  years!  Been  No.  3  in  the  industry. 

This  sales  record  means  the  Pontiac  Market  is  really  affluent . . .  highest  industrial  payrolls 
in  history.  Higher  than  most  comparable  cities  in  the  entire  nation.  Pontiac  workers  have 
money  to  spend  .  .  .  lots  of  it.  Want  to  brew  up  a  sales  storm,  a  sales  tempest  in  this 
receptive  area?  You  can!  Tell  your  story,  sell  your  product  or  service  through  advertising 
in  the  one  newspaper  that  really  reaches  people!  The  Pontiac  Press.  Use  spot  color, 
use  Hi-Fi,  use  Specta  Color,  but  be  sure  to  use  The  Pontiac  Press!  Get  the  full  story  of 
the  saturation  coverage,  home  delivery  and  value  cost  per  thousand  from  our  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  Pontiac  Press 

Pontiac,  Michigan  — Circulation  66,976 
ABC  Statement,  September  30,  1  964 
Sawyer— Ferguson  — Walker  Co. 

Detroit,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
Minneapolis,  Atlanta, 

Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


SOUTHERN  PROMOTERS — J.  H.  Bosley,  Shreveport  Journal;  Dicic 
Johnson,  Houston  Chronicle;  and  Ferguson  Rood,  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution,  look  over  the  exhibits  at  the  NNPA  Southern  Regional 
Workshop  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


World  Series  Ads 

{Continued  from  page  24) 

World  Series  starts  today.  In 
Minneapolis.”  Art  was  a  large 
photo  of  Yankee  Stadium,  with 
“Closed”  signs  on  the  ticket 
booth  windows.  The  ad  ran  on 
October  6,  opening  day  of  the 
series,  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  Newsday,  Long  Island 
daily,  and  in  the  Westchester 
County  group  of  New  York  area 
newspapers. 

Still  more  World  Series  pro- 
motable  items  rolled  in.  The 
Tribune  sports  department  an¬ 
nounced  that  Twins  manager 
Sam  Mele  would  byline  a  col¬ 
umn  covering  each  Series  game 
exclusively  for  the  Tribune.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Star  an¬ 
nounced  exclusive  coverage  by 
coach  Billy  Martin.  More  pro¬ 
motion  ads,  spelling  out  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Mele-Martin  coverage, 
plus  extra  sports  coverage  al¬ 
ready  planned  by  both  sports 
staffs  were  readied  by  the  pro¬ 
motion  department. 

Special  circular  Mylar  “glit¬ 
ter”  stickers  measuring  19  inch¬ 
es  in  diameter,  with  copy  similar 
to  the  ones  prepared  for  car¬ 
riers’  jackets,  were  affixed  to 
both  sides  of  each  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  55  trucks.  Dealer  cards 
were  distributed  to  corner  sales 
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Eiemarkable  Rockford  Reai- 
dents  make  tracks  daily  to 
15  Greater  Rockford  Banks. 
In  the  past  year  deposits 
increased  nearly  $29  Million, 
a  9.7%  increase.  This  dem¬ 
onstrates  again  the  steady 
growth  of  retail  sales  and  the 
healthy  economic  climate  of 
this  Big  Illinois  Market. 
Make  tracks  of  your  own 
through  .  .  . 

ROCKFORD 

MORNING  STAR  E 
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boxes  and  to  regular  dealers, 
pinpointing  special  Series  cov¬ 
erage. 

.Another  full-page  promotion 
ad  drew  attention  to  the  special 
Tribune  Souvenir  edition.  Ex¬ 
tra  copies  of  the  souvenir  were 
printed  to  be  included  in  the 
press  kits  prepared  by  the 
Twins  and  the  Minneapolis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  more  than  500  visit¬ 
ing  press  representatives. 

The  souvenir  section  con¬ 
tained  background  information 
on  the  team’s  history,  the  Twin 
Cities  and  Upper  Midwest  area, 
on  the  Twins  and  Do<lger  play¬ 
ers,  highlights  of  the  Twins 
regular  season,  and  statistics  of 
previous  World  Series  games. 

A  full-page  advertisement,  sa¬ 
luting  the  "Twins  on  their  Amer¬ 
ican  League  pennant  and  prom¬ 
ising  the  same  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Series  as  had  been 
given  the  Twins  throughout  the 
regular  season,  was  published 
in  the  Twins  official  World  Se¬ 
ries  program  sold  at  the  stadi¬ 
um.  Pictures  of  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  sports  writers  covering  the 
Series  were  also  included  in  the 
ad. 

When  the  team  traveled  to 
Los  Angeles  to  resume  the  Se¬ 
ries  against  the  Dodgers,  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  Tribune  were  flown  by 
jet  to  the  hotel  where  the  team 
stayed.  Arrangements  were 
made  with  Western  Airlines  to 
I  get  copies  of  the  Tribune  to 
j  each  team  member  by  11  a.m. 

I  the  same  day  of  publication, 
j  Passengers  aboard  that  particu¬ 
lar  flight  were  also  given  com¬ 
plimentary  copies,  with  stew¬ 
ardesses  explaining  that  the 
plane  was  also  carrying  copies 
to  Twins  players  in  Los  Angeles. 

One  Wasn’t  Used 

Two  final  full-page  promotion 
1  ads  were  readied  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  during  the  Series.  One 
I  congratulated  the  Twins  as 
World  Champs.  The  other  sa¬ 
luted  them  for  a  great  effort 
should  they  lose.  Koufax  and 
I  company  made  the  first  ad  quite 


unnecessary.  The  other  ad  was 
run  after  the  Dodgers  won  the 
series  in  the  seventh  game. 

“Wait  until  next  year!”  is 
the  cry  of  the  Twins  fans.  And 
Laurie  Cavanaugh  and  the  Star 
and  Tribune  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  waiting  and  ready 
for  “next  year,”  too — whenever 
it  arrives. 

*  *  * 

NUMBERS — To  show  exact¬ 
ly  what  its  sequential  ad  num¬ 
bering  service  can  do,  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  has 
sent  a  promotion  piece  right  off 
its  presses  to  a  selected  group 
of  advertising  agency  people. 
Four  full  pages  are  printed  in 
color,  with  each  individual  piece 
imprinted  with  a  different  num¬ 
ber,  by  a  device  on  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  press.  Called  C.A.N.  (Con¬ 
secutive  Advertising  Number¬ 
ing),  the  Free  Press  says  the 
numbers  can  be  spotted  in  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  on  the  page  and 
can  be  used  in  contests  (where 
winning  numbers  would  be  post¬ 
ed  in  retailers’  stores),  in  cou¬ 
poning,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

To  demonstrate  the  C.A.N. 
technique,  the  promotion  mail¬ 
ing  to  agency  men  included  a 
contest  to  win  a  $100  Gift  Cer¬ 
tificate  at  Abercrombie  and 


Fitch,  and  a  coupon  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

AWARDS — Nine  Akron  area 
women’s  clubs  received  $900  in 
cash  awards  in  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nals  Community  Service 
Awards.  Several  others  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mentions  and 
certificates.  The  contest  was  an¬ 
nounced  a  year  ago  by  the  Bea¬ 
con  Journal  in  an  effort  to 
further  stimulate  women’s  clubs 
in  community  servMce. 

The  awards  were  divided 
among  three  groups — those  with 
fewer  than  75  members,  those 
with  75  to  150  members  and 
those  with  more  than  150  mem¬ 
bers.  First  place  winners  re¬ 
ceived  $150,  second  place  win¬ 
ners  $100  and  third  place  win¬ 
ners  $50. 

The  awards  were  announced 
by  Betty  Jaycox,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  at  the  annual  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  News  Clinic.  Ben  Maiden- 
burg,  publisher  and  executive 
editor,  presented  the  checks  and 
certificates.  Three  hundred 
women  attended  the  event  at 
the  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Some  of  the  work  for  which 
awards  were  made  included: 
Sponsoring  American  Ballet 
Theater  performances  for  6,000 
area  third  grraders;  contribution 
toward  a  pledge  of  $75,000  for 
Akron  area’s  first  cobalt  unit 
for  treatment  of  malignant  dis¬ 
eases,  backing  of  the  “Project 
Headstart”  for  pre-kindergar¬ 
ten  children  in  lower  economic 
areas;  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  community  library; 
contribution  of  18,000  volunteer 
hours  to  nine  areas  of  need; 
contribution  of  $15,000  to  Ak¬ 
ron’s  new  Civic  Theater  through 
sponsorship  of  a  fashion  show. 

An  eight-page  women’s  sec¬ 
tion  the  day  following  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  awards  gave 
readers  a  complete  story  of 
what  each  club  had  done. 
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AWARD 


The  Award  is  to  be  made  to  the  writers 
of  what  are  judged  the  three  best  newspaper 
editorial  page  articles  in  the  United  States 
in  1965,  interpreting  the  international 
scene  with  respect  to  the  achievement  of 
World  Peace  Through  World  Law. 

The  Award  is  to  be  made  also  to  the 
three  cartoonists  producing  the  most 
perceptive  newspaper  cartoons  published 
in  1965,  again  related  to  the  achievement 
of  World  Peace  Through  World  Law. 


PRIZES 


Cash  awards  and  inscribed  plaques  will 
be  presented  to  first,  second  and  third 
place  winners  in  each  category:  Article 
and  Cartoon. 

FIRST  PLACE  $300 

SECOND  PLACE  $200 

THIRD  PLACE  $100 


SUBMISSION 
OF  ENTRIES 


Each  entrant  may  submit  up  to  three 
articles  or  cartoons.  There  is  no  limitation 
on  the  number  of  entrants  for  each 
newspaper  or  news  service  organization. 

Entries  must  be  received  at  the  address 
below  no  later  than  January  31,  1966. 
None  of  the  entries  will  be  returned. 


Entries  should  be  sent  to: 

Grenville  Clark 
Editorial  Page  Award 
THE  STANLEY  FOUNDATION 
Stanley  Building 
Muscatine,  Iowa  52761 


BOARD  OF  JUDGES 

ROSCOE  DRUAAMOND 

Author  and  Syndicated  Columnist 

SARAH  T.  HUGHES 

United  States  District  Judge 

ARTHUR  LARSON 

Director,  World  Rule  of  Law 
Center,  Duke  University 

PAUL  W.  WALTER 

Past  President,  United  World 
Federalists,  Inc. 

REV.  PHILIP  S.  MOORE,  C.  S.  C. 

Academic  Assistant  to  the  President 
Notre  Dame  University 


THE  STANLEY  FOUNDATION 

The  Grenville  Clark  Editorial  Page 
Award  is  sponsored  by  the  Stanley 
Foundation.  The  Foundation  has 
a  major  objective  the  furthering  of 
education,  study  and  research 
in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  and 
peace. 

Among  its  projects  are  the  STRAT¬ 
EGY  for  PEACE  CONFERENCE  and 
the  CONFERENCE  on  the  UNITED 
NATIONS  of  1975. 

The  Stanley  Foundation  is  a  tax- 
exempt,  educational  organization. 
Contributions  to  the  Foundation 
are  deductible  for  income  tax 
purposes. 


GRENVILLE  CLARK 

Grenville  Clark,  for  whom  this  award 
has  been  named,  is  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  most  distinguished  advocates 
of  world  law.  He  is  co-author,  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Louis  Sohn  of  Harvard  University, 
of  "World  Peace  Through  World  Law," 
considered  the  most  practical  and 
complete  blueprint  yet  developed  for 
world  law.  The  pioneering  work  has 
been  hailed  by  scholars  and  lawyers  as 
"the  greatest  contribution  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  profession  of  law  to  world  peace." 
Mr.  Clark  is  a  member  of  the  Presidents 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  and  is 
the  recipient  of  honorary  Doctor  of  Law 
degrees  from  Dartmouth  College  and 
Harvard  and  Princeton  Universities. 


PURPOSE  OF  AWARD 

The  Award  gives  recognition  to  the 
publication  of  vigorous  and  thought- 
provoking  editorial  opinion  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs  as  to  the  effect  of  law 
and  order  in  the  achievement  of  a  secure 
peace  in  freedom.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  press  to  in¬ 
terpret  as  well  as  inform  on  interna¬ 
tional  matters  that  affect  our  nation's 
welfare  and  very  existence.  To  attract 
the  reader,  newspaper  interpretation 
must  be  vital  and  interesting.  Beyond 
this,  it  must  distinguish  between 
the  long-term  self-interest  of  our  country 
and  that  which  is  short-range  or 
expedient.  It  must  impart  perspective 
and  common  sense.  These  are  the  broad 
standards  under  which  the  entries 
will  be  judged. 
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Court  Rule  Bolsters 
The  Right  to  Know 


Bv  Albert  Woodruff  Grav 


COMMUNICANA  BUILDING  in  downtown  Elldiart,  Ind.,  provides  space 
for  all  departments  and  operations  of  the  Elkhart  Truth.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  tenants  occupy  space  in  the  building,  including  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  and  a  drug  store.  The  Truth's  new  home  was 
completed  recently. 


reasonable  effort  to  protect  or 
define  the  interest  in  question. 

“Were  such  protection  not 
ffiven,  true  information  which 
should  be  ffiven  or  received 
would  not  be  communicated 
through  fear  of  the  persons 
capable  of  giving  it,  that  they 
would  be  held  liable  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  defamation  unless  they 
could  meet  the  heavy  burden  of 
satisfying  the  jury  that  their 
statements  were  true. 

“This  is  a  conditional  privi¬ 
lege  however  rather  than  abso¬ 
lute.  If  the  newspaper  account 
is  a  fair,  accurate  and  complete 
account  and  not  published  for 
the  purpose  of  harming  the  per¬ 
son  involved,  it  is  privileged  and 
no  responsibility  attached  even 
though  information  contained 
therein  is  false.” 


Jurors’  Reading 
Of  Newspaper 
Causes  Mistrial 


Abundant  electric  service  will  oflFer  expanded  opportunities  for  recreation  in  the  future  — perhaps  even  undersea  vacation  homes. 


LOOKING  AHEAD? 


SO  ARE  WE ! 


Your  way-out  world  of  the  future  is 
the  reason  we  plan  ahead.  We’ve 
got  more  than  1 800  research  projects 
under  way  or  recently  completed— 
including  28  designed  to  bring  the 


benefits  of  nuclear  electric  power  to 
more  and  more  people.  Through 
modern  methods,  increased  efficien¬ 
cies  and  imagination,  we'll  never 
stop  working  to  keep  the  value  of 


your  electric  service  high  and  the 
price  low.  You  can  count  on  it. 

You’ve  (ot  good  things  going  for  you  with  service  by 

Investor-Owned  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Companies* 

'Naims  of  sponsorini  companios  anilabio  Hiroiitti  this  masasino 


Watch  for  HOLLYWOOD  PALACE,  with  Bing  Crosby  as  guest  host,  Saturday,  November  20,  9:30  P.  M.,  Eastern  Time,  on  ABC-TV. 


news-peo 


pie] 


Amber g  Receives 
Masonic  Honor 

Washington 
The  Supreme  Council  of  Scot¬ 
tish  Rite  Masons,  in  biennial 
session  here  recently,  voted  to 
bestow  the  Grand  Cross  of 
Honor,  the  highest  citation  in 
Free  Masonry,  on  Richard  H. 
Amberg,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- Democrat. 
Only  five  other  living  persons 
have  received  the  honor.  Mr. 
Amberg  has  been  a  Mason  for 
25  years. 


Hanna  Wins  Prize 

Dbs  Moines 
Rod  Hanna  of  the  Davenport 
Tirnes-Democrat  won  the  $50 
Sweepstakes  prize  in  the  1965 
Iowa  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Newsphoto  Contest. 
His  entry  also  won  the  $25  first 
place  award  in  the  spot  news 
category.  Two  photographers  of 
the  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald, 
Gordon  Harding  and  Dale  Stier- 
man,  won  first  place  awards  in 
the  feature  and  sports  classifica¬ 
tions,  respectively. 


Let  an  established 
library  authority 
reorganize  your 
newspaper  library 


Your  cuts,  clippings, 
books,  microfilm 
expertly  weeded  out, 
reclassified,  refiled. 


STANLEY  J. 

SLOTE 

10  Sammis  Lane, 
White  Plains,  N.Y. 
(914)  946-9425 


Crowell  to  Retire 

College  Park,  Md. 

Professor  Alfred  A.  Crowell 
has  announced  his  retirement  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  next  July  1.  He  will 
continue  to  teach  News  Editing 
and  Industrial  Editing  and  work 
toward  completion  of  a  textbook, 
“News  Editing.”  He  became  head 
of  the  department  in  1950. 

«  «  * 

Ralph  H.  Johnson — promot¬ 
ed  to  editor  of  the  editorial 
pagres  of  the  Lindsay- Schaub 
Newspapers  to  succeed  David 
V.  F^ts — named  editor  emeri¬ 
tus  and  columnist.  Mr.  Felts  has 
been  associated  with  the  De¬ 
catur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review 
and  other  L-S  newspapers  for  30 
years.  Mr.  Johnson  joined  the 
Herald  and  Review  in  1958  as 
an  editorial  writer. 

*  *  * 

Willard  M.  Fisher,  assistant 
director  of  advertising  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour- 
nai  newspapers,  an  employe  of 
the  company  for  43  years — re¬ 
tired. 

*  *  * 

John  Lubell  —  promoted 
from  reporter  to  city  editor  of 
the  Tarrytoum  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
News  at  the  age  of  23. 

*  *  * 

John,  F.  Kane,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times — now  public  re¬ 
lations  representative  for  Am- 
pex  Corp.,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

*  *  « 

Howard  Trautman  —  from 
display  advertising  manager  to 
advertising  director  of  the  Elk¬ 
hart  (Ind.)  Truth.  David  Dru- 
LBY — named  display  advertising 
manager. 

4>  •  * 

Robert  Guinsler,  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade — elected  president  of 
the  International  Media  Credit 
Executives  Association. 


ELEC  I  ED — Former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  flanked  by  the 
new  president,  Lyndon  Boyd,  and  the  outgoing  president,  William 
Kessler,  of  the  New  York  State  Publishers  Association  at  Lake  Placid 
meeting.  Mr.  Boyd,  executive  vicepresident  of  Ottaway  Newspapers, 
will  take  over  office  Jan.  I  from  Mr.  Kessler,  who  is  publisher  of  the 
Gloversville  Leader-Herald. 


Mrs.  Pat  Sargent,  women’s  Carlisle,  Pa.,  as  campus  pho- 
page  editor  of  the  Austin ,  tog^rapher. 

(Minn.)  Daily  Herald  —  the  ♦  ♦  * 

“Woman  of  the  Year”  award  of  Victor  Y.  Weathers,  pub- 

the  Business  &  Professional  Usher  of  the  Call  Newspapers  at 
Women’s  Club.  Norwalk,  Calif.,  moves  up  to 

*  *  *  chairman  of  the  board  Tom 

Tom  Koeck — from  sports  edi-  Kirkland,  editor,  assumes  addi- 

tor  to  city  editor  of  the  Austin  tional  duties  as  publisher. 
(Minn.)  Daily  Herald,  replac-  ♦  •  * 

ing  Dick  Cords,  who  moved  to  Don  Brown — from  Birming- 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  copy  ham  (Ala.)  News  staff  to  the 
desk.  John  Kolb — new  sports  news  bureau  at  Birmingham- 

editor  of  the  Herald.  Southern  College  as  director. 

♦  *  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

Don  Sanders,  El  Paso  (Tex.)  .  George  C.  Biggers  III  as- 
Herald  -  Post  sports  writer— to  s>^ed  to  space  beat  for  the  Bir- 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Midland  ^^^gfuini  (Ala.)  News  at 
(Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram.  .  . .  Huntsvi  le,  Ala.,  and  Cape  Ken- 

*  *  *  nedy,  Fla. 

Lowe^  Ile»  Jr.  promoted  Thornton  —  from  pub- 

to  advertising  manager  of  the  Northwest  Ala- 

East  St.  Louts  Ill.)  Metro-E^  Haleyville,  Ala.,  to 

Journal  after  16  years  on  the  blisher  of  the  Talladega 
sales  staff.  Mel  Stonbcipher,  ^ 

former  advertising  director,  is  *  *  * 

now  assistant  to  the  general  „ 

manager.  Wiluam  B.  Rogers  —  from 

*  *  *  news  editor  to  assistant  man- 

Don  Moll— from  staff  pho-  Newark 

tographer,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Advocate  Ron  Barnes, 

Patriot-News,  to  the  informa-  former  sports  ^itor  of  the  Ad- 
tion  office  of  Dickinson  College,  ''O^ate,  returned  from  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale,  Fla.,  to  be  news  editor. 
*  *  * 

Andrew  Chancellor,  city 

0^1  I  editor  —  appointed  assistant  to 
Ml  I  the  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 

*  ^  •  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette.  James  E. 

e  only  two  con-  Alexander,  feature  editor  — 

itions  that  never  named  acting  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

John  Taylor,  editorial  writer, 
Beautnont  (Tex.)  Journal  and 
**  Enterprise,  moves  to  the  city 

■  desk  staff  of  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 

5  I  S  World-Herald,  beginning  Nov.  8. 

*  *  * 

•  j;  .  Jamie  Wallace,  managing 

*DADJITIIIil  editor  of  the  Selma  (Ala.) 
iP UnATIUN  Times-Joumal — resigned  to  be- 

iot9\  VM  c  TX.9C  come  sports  editor  of  the  Jones- 
(2121  YU  6-7625  ^  Evening  Sun. 
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For  Greater 

CIRCULATION! 

Call  them  by  any  name  you  wish — there  are  only  two  con¬ 
sistently  great  and  proven  newspaper  promotions  that  never 
fail. 

COINWORD  $KIL-W0RD 
Puzzle  Contests 

Inquire  at 

The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

8ENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

2S0  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  ..(212)  YU  6-7625 


in  the  news 


■  4 


(Conn.)  Jounuil-Courier,  re¬ 
places  her. 


Ron  Snider — promoted  from 
assistant  city  editor  to  state 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal. 


Victor  Fain,  publisher  of  the  O’Brien  Associates  Inc.,  at  10 
Nacogdoches  (Tex.)  Sentinel —  Columbus  Circle,  New  York 
appointed  to  the  Texas  Commis-  City. 

on  Indian  Affairs.  In  his  association  with  Mr. 

died  June  11,  Mr. 

.h,  w,ide  ,C-.il.,  P..„.Ente.pdw.  Tuition  Covered  relaSonfltS  ^r 

,n  Managers  Assoe.at.on  Prendent  s  Triborough 

\ietpw'idenl:  and'  Daniel  A  Ewald  a  journalism  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority, 

ecretary-freasurer,  stand  by.  major  at  Wayne  State  Univer-  and  the  Power  Authority  of  the 

sity,  has  been  named  recipient  State  of  New  York, 
able  to  youngsters  who  don’t  of  the  second  annual  Boyd  Mar-  , 

have  the  grades  to  earn  some  of  tin  scholarship,  recently  awarded 
the  top  scholarships.  the  Detroit  Free  Press  for  ex-  Dual  Job  Split 

*  *  *  cellence  of  its  amusement  pages. 

Frank  Clayton,  a  10-year  He  will  receive  a  year’s  tuition. 

veteran  of  newspaper  work,  is  The  rest  of  the  sum — about  $200 
the  editor  and  publi.sher  of  a  — will  go  into  the  Arthur  Dora- 
new  weekly,  the  Childersburg  zio  Fund,  a  memorial  to  the  one- 

(Ala.)  Star.  He  is  former  editor  time  executive  news  editor  of 

of  the  .Alexander  City  (.41a.)  the  Free  Press,  who  taught  at 
Outlook.  Wayne  State  before  he  died  of 

*  *  *  cancer  in  January  1965. 


Boston 

C.  Stanley  Whyte,  production 
manager  of  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  newspapers,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Wilfrid  Wood  as  superintendent 
of  the  composing  room.  Since 
joining  the  Herald-Traveler  in 
1958,  Mr.  Whyte  has  served  in 
the  dual  capacity  of  production 
manager  and  composing  room 
su  peri  ntendent. 


Copy  Reader  Buys 

Pipestone,  Minn. 

Carl  W.  Erickson,  a  copy 
reader  at  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat  the  past  two 
years,  has  purchased  the  Pipe¬ 
stone  County  Star  here  from 
David  and  Reed  Hart,  grandsons 
of  the  founder.  The  weekly 
paper  was  established  in  1879. 


biie  that  \ 
thetypical 
^^News-Journal 
reader  is  a  Ph.D. 


Lots  are,  of  course,  here  in  this 
scientific — cultural  -  intellectual 
enclave.  (More  advanced  de¬ 
grees  than  anywhere  else  you 
can  think  of.)  Puts  a  special  edge 
on  newspapering  here.  Slip  up 
on  a  fact  or  commit  some  fuzzy 
bit  of  thinking  and  you  hear 
about  it  right  away.  Keeps  you 
on  your  toes.  But  it's  kind  of  ' 
nice  to  know  that  you’ve  got  an  ; 
audience  that  cares.  That’s  the  \ 
way  things  are  in  the  area  served  j 
by  the  News-Journal  Papers; 
Morning  News  and  Evening 
Journal.  Exciting  papers  on 
which  to  work. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Dolaware 


^  AND  COMPANY 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


TEmp/e  3-3018 
KALEIGH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


HEARTFELT  THANKS — Winners  of  the  American  Heart  Association's 
Howard  Blakeslee  Awards  for  reporting  in  the  cardio-vascular  field 
show  their  tokens  at  Florida  meeting:  Left  to  right — Charles  Schaeffer, 
Newhouse  National  News  Service;  Matt  Clark,  Newsweek;  and  Beverly 
Orndorff,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
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Girls  Capture 
Top  Editorial 
Jobs  on  Campus 

Lawrence,  Kan. 

In  the  newsroom  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Daily  Kansan  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  here,  the 
top  10  news  positions  are 
manned  by  coeds. 

The  only  break  in  the  female 
chain  of  command  are  the  wire 
and  photo  editorships. 

Such  female  dominance  didn’t 
result  from  a  shortaf?e  of  men 
in  the  William  Allen  White 
School  of  Journalism  and  Public 
Information.  Male  reporters  are 
on  the  Kansan  and  they  out¬ 
number  coed  reporters,  2-1,  and 
the  business  side  has  an  all-male 
staff. 

But  the  journalism  students 
with  the  most  news  experience 
and  ability  happened  to  be 
women  this  semester  and  they 
earned  the  top  jobs. 

‘‘We’re  making  an  extra  effort 
to  keep  enough  ahead  of  the 
male  reporters  and  other  staff 
members  to  earn  their  respect,” 
said  Judy  Farrell,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  from  Topeka.  “And  despite 
any  teasing,  the  teamwork  has 
l)een  excellent.” 

Marvin  Arth,  the  Kansan  ad¬ 
viser,  is  satisfied  with  the  work 


•  STARTING 
IMMEDIATELY 

#  A  new  panel 
by  talented 
Courtney  Dunicel: 
"CRAZY  QUILT" 
— six  related  and 
overwhelmingly 
tunny  cartoons 

in  one  panel, 

3  cols.  X  6"  .  .  . 
designed  for 
locally-edited 
mags,  Sundays 
and  weeklies. 

Writt,  wir*  collect  for  samples 
Marjorie  Lawson, 

INDEPENDENT 

FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

299  Lafayette  Street 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  OiiOl 


THE  WOMEN  have  taken  over  the  newsroom  of  the  University  Daily  Kansan,  campus  newspaper  at 
the  University  of  Kansas.  Seated  around  the  copy  desk  are:  Janet  Chartier,  Karen  Lambert,  Mary 
Dunlap,  Joan  McCabe  and  Nancy  Scott.  In  the  center,  Judy  Farrell,  managing  editor,  is  flanked 
by  assistants,  Jane  Larson,  Jacke  Thayer,  Susan  Hartley  and  Susan  Black.  Two  men  serve  as  wire 

and  photo  editors. 


of  his  coeds.  “They’re  doing  an 
excellent  job  and  they’re  not 
satisfied  with  anything  but  first- 
rate  work,”  he  explained. 

“The  Kansan  newsroom  has 
never  looked  neater,”  says 
Calder  Pickett,  professor  of 
journalism  who  has  watched  the 
staffs  work  for  14  years. 

“And  working  relationships 
with  the  men  in  the  backshop 
have  never  been  better,”  added 
Miss  Farrell.  “When  we  need  to 
change  a  story  or  head  near 
deadline,  we  always  designate 
the  one  with  the  longest  eye 
lashes  to  plead  our  case  to  the 
printer.  She  usually  wins.” 

Sports  editor  Nancy  Scott 
.said  she  doe.sn’t  look  at  her  job 
as  a  passing  fancy  as  she  wants 
to  write  sports  after  graduation. 

“The  coaches  and  players  have 
been  cooperative  about  my  inter- 


PARK 

ROW 

NEWS 


SERVICE 


news  features 
with  your 
LOCAL  angle 


150  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.10038 


viewing  them,”  she  said,  hastily 
adding  that  “I  assign  a  male 
reporter  to  get  the  locker  room 
interview.” 

• 

Piflures  of  Twins 
Run  Throuffh  Paper 

Portland,  Me, 

An  experiment  with  an  un¬ 
usual  set  of  pictures  paid  off 
with  high  readership  for  the 
Portland  Evening  Express  of 
Oct.  6.  The  pictures  told  the 
story  of  the  first  birthday  party 
of  twins. 

Altogether,  20  double-column 
photographs  were  used,  the  first 
on  page  one,  following  on  19  of 
the  edition’s  36  pages. 

A  short  caption  on  page  one 
led  the  readers  to  another  pic¬ 
ture  on  page  two.  Thereafter 
the  only  captions  were  “See  Page 
Three”,  etc. 

The  photographs  were  by  staff 
photographer  Don  Johnson.  The 
twins,  incidentally,  are  the 
daughters  of  Daniel  Neary,  AP 
staffer. 

• 

Wins  Scholarship 

Urbana,  Ill. 

John  E.  Grady,  20,  Chicago, 
has  been  named  winner  of  the 
1965  Donald  E.  Chamberlain 
Scholarship  in  Journalism  at 
University  of  Illinois. 

He  is  a  senior  in  the  College 
of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tions,  majoring  in  the  news- 
editorial  curriculum. 


Symposium  Stresses 
Inereaseil  Quality 

Newark,  N.  J. 

That  increased  quality  of 
newspaper  reporting  will  lead  to 
graater  acceptance  and  need  for 
newspapers  in  the  daily  lives  of 
Americans  of  the  future  was  the 
continuing  message  of  a  sym¬ 
posium  organized  by  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company 
in  honor  of  National  Newspaper 
Week. 

New  Jersey  newspapermen 
who  attended  the  meeting  at 
Mutual’s  headquarters  here 
(Oct.  15)  heard  four  panelists 
pursue  the  theme  “Newspapers 
and  Readers — Partners  in  Free¬ 
dom,”  prior  to  discussing  “The 
Newspaper  of  Today  and  To¬ 
morrow.” 

Panelists  were:  Gordon  B. 
Seavey,  publisher,  Belmont 
(Mass.)  Citizen,  and  chairman 
of  the  board.  National  News¬ 
paper  Association;  Thomas  B. 
Tighe,  general  manager,  Asbury 
Park  Press  and  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association; 
Hugh  C.  Hoffman,  vicepresident. 
Opinion  Research  Corporation; 
and  Paul  B.  Zucker,  executive 
vicepresident,  Ruder  &  Finn, 
Inc.  and  president,  Ruder  & 
Finn,  International. 

Following  the  symposium, 
luncheon  speaker  was  John  A. 
Conway,  “Periscope”  editor, 
Newsweek.  He  dealt  with  press 
responsibility  for  objective  re¬ 
porting. 
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PROTECTORS 

These  dedicated  "pros”  are  members  of  a  vital  team.  They  are  responsible  for 
the  personal  safety  of  workers  in  every  General  Motors  plant — much  as  police 
and  fire  departments  protect  the  citizens  of  a  city.  They  are  serious-minded, 
hard-working  men,  thoroughly  skilled  at  their  jobs. 

Shown  here  are  the  safety  director,  the  fire  chief,  and  police  chief  of  a  typical 
CM  plant.  Backed  by  a  large  plant-protection  force  and  a  volunteer  fire  brigade, 
plus  an  able  medical  staff,  they  perform  a  number  of  highly  important  duties. 
Fire  prevention,  traffic  control  and  plant  security  are  just  a  few  of  these.  But  per¬ 
haps  their  key  function  is  the  effective  maintenance  of  GM's  traditional  "Seven 
Basic  Principles  of  Safety."  GM  employes,  as  a  result,  are  actually  safer  at  their 
jobs  than  in  their  homes. 

General  Motors  has  led  the  way  in  the  establishment  of  modern  industrial  safety 
procedures.  Its  record  in  this  regard  is  exceptional  in  American  industry.  Thus, 
these  security  and  safety  experts  are  among  GM's  most  valuable  people.  They 
produce  no  products  but  they  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  those  who  do. 


St-wn  Basic  IVincipIcsof  Safctv 

1  Provide  Active  Top  Management  Suppart 

2  Maintain  Adequate  Safety  Persannel 

3  Develop  Safety  Instrurtions  For  Every  fob 

4  Invtcurt  Each  New  Employe 

5  Operate  Through  Supetvivion 

6  Moke  Every  Employe  Sofety  Minded 
/  Eitend  Efforts  Beyond  The  Plont 


General  Motors  Is  People, 

making  better  things  tor  you 


GENERAL  motors  CORPORATION 


Metro  Daily 
Leaves  Out 
Trivial  News 

Philadelphia 

Where  is  the  newspaper  going 
in  the  next  five  to  ten  years? 

E.  Z.  Dimitman,  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
attempted  to  predict  the  future 
of  the  newspapers  in  an  address 
recently  before  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Relations  Association. 

Mr.  Dimitman  stated  that  the 
metropolitan  newspaper  is 
undergoing  a  quiet  change  to 
meet  current  conditions  and  de¬ 
voting  more  and  more  of  its 
news  space  to  the  big  news,  the 
meaningful  developments,  the 
social,  economic  and  political 
goings  on  in  the  world,  and  is 
cutting  down  on  the  less  impor¬ 
tant  and  less  interesting  news, 
such  as  day-to-day  activities  in 
its  area. 

The  metropolitan  daily  cannot 
compete  with  the  suburban 
weeklies  and  the  dailies  of  the 
smaller  cities  in  its  area,  Mr. 
Dimitman  declared.  “First,”  he 
explained,  “there  is  lack  of 
space  and,  equally  important  is 
the  fact  that  the  inclusion  of  all 


A\AIN 

CHAS.T.  AVA.1N.  INC. 
S»^tfteers 


A  specialuea  engineering  service 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  by  engineers 
who  have  had  many  years  of 
practical  experience  in  all  areas 
of  Graphic  Arts  production. 

•  Studies  and  Reports 

•  Printing  Plant  Design 

•  Construction  Management 


441  STUART  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS.  02llt 
TEE.  (SI  7)  2S2-S200 

1301  E.  MORENEAO  ST..  CHAREOUE,  N.C.  28204 
TEL  (704)  375-1735 


A  KEY  FOR  A  KEYNOTE — E.  Z.  Dimitrnan,  loft,  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  receives  the  "Key 
to  Independence  Hall"  plaque  from  Robert  N.  Pryor,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Relations  Association,  after  an  address  about  the 
newspaper  business. 


the  trivialities  dilutes  the  final 
product,  debases  the  currency,  as 
it  were. 

The  Inquirer’s  main  circula¬ 
tion  is  in  Delaware  Valley, 
U.S.A.,  14  counties  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey  and  Dela¬ 
ware.  In  these  counties  are 
almost  300  local  government 
agencies,  some  450  taxing  bodies 
and  some  500  high  and  prep 
sch<x>ls  with  sports  teams,  Mr. 
Dimitman  pointed  out. 

How  can  the  Inquirer  fill  its 
columns  with  sch(X)l  board  meet¬ 
ing^,  luncheons  of  service  clubs 
and  coverage  of  school  sports  in 
each  of  these  municipalities;  and 
still  give  the  big  news?  he 
asked. 

“I  can  see  in  the  years  ahead 
where  the  morning  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  will  become  more 
of  a  national  or  regional  than  a 
local  paper,”  he  said.  “It  will 
cover  our  nation  and  the  world, 
completely,  in  depth,  with  lots 
of  interpretation  and  back¬ 
ground,  and  on  the  scene  com¬ 
ments  by  specialized  reporters. 


“The  small  papers  will  cover 
the  local  news,  including  the 
clambakes  and  teas,  the  engage¬ 
ment  parties,  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Legion  Post  and 
the  PTA,  the  automobile  acci¬ 
dents  and  the  brush  fires. 

“This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Inquirer  does  not  carry  local 
news,  news  from  the  suburbs  or 
the  smaller  cities  nearby.  It  does, 
but  only  such  news  as  has  mean¬ 
ing  and  value,  and  general 
interest  to  all  readers.” 

• 

Marshall  Doing  Well 
With  Bryant  Book 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Benny  Marshall,  Birmingham 
News  sports  editor  who  has  been 
sidelined  since  August  by  a  heart 
attack,  anticipates  returning  to 
limited  duty  Dec.  1.  He  has  had 
strong  representation  on  the 
football  front  this  season 
through  his  recently  published 
book  on  Alabama  Coach  Paul 
(Bear)  Bryant.  Now  in  its 
second  edition,  “Winning  Isn’t 
Everything”  departs  from  the 
usual  biographical  approach ; 
instead,  presenting  Bryant  in  a 
series  of  closeups. 

Mr.  Marshall  quotes  a  Duffy 
Daugherty  line  about  Bryant— 
“You  may  not  be  the  best  coach 
in  the  country,  but  you  sure 
cause  the  most  commotion” — 
then  takes  the  commotion  apart, 
l(X)king  for  whys. 

Rather  than  handling  the  book 
through  a  publisher,  Mr,  Mar¬ 
shall  elected  to  finance  it  him¬ 
self  and  merchandise  by  mail. 
The  arrangement  worked  well 
and  resulted  in  the  second  5,000 
printing.  The  $4  price  includes 
25  cents  for  mailing  costs  from 
Bear  Book,  P.O.  Box  577, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


MurrowFund 
Drive  Seeks 
$500,000 

A  campaign  to  raise  $500,000 
for  the  Edward  R.  Murrow 
Memorial  Fund  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  Foundation  has  been 
announced  by  Ben  Wright, 
Foundation  president. 

Harold  L.  Bache,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Bache  &  Co.,  an 
investment  firm,  has  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Murrow 
Fund  drive.  Walter  Cronkite  of 
CBS  and  Bob  Considine  of 
Hearst  Headline  Service  are 
vicechairmen. 

The  money  is  being  sought  to 
sustain  a  three-year  program  of 
educational  and  professional 
activities  by  the  Foundation, 
with  primaiy  emphasis  on  the 
responsibilities  of  the  press  in 
international  news  coverage. 

In  addition  to  enriching  and 
maintaining  the  Edward  R. 
Murrow  Memorial  Library  in  the 
Club,  the  Foundation  plans  to 
sponsor  an  annual  seminar 
series  which  would  later  be  pub¬ 
lished,  conduct  annual  confer¬ 
ences  of  college  and  high  school 
editors,  and  otherwise  encourage 
and  support  creative  endeavors 
which  the  OPC  finds  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  undertake.  The  Foundar 
tion  was  organized  by  the  Club 
for  such  a  purpose. 

Matthew  Huttner,  treasurer 
of  the  Foundation,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  which  will 
plan  and  steer  the  campaigrn. 
Henry  GellermEuin  will  be  the 
public  relations  director  of  the 
campaign. 

Virtually  the  same  technique 
which  made  the  $250,000  OPC 
fund  drive  of  1960  a  success 
will  be  used  in  the  Murrow  cam¬ 
paign.  Appeals  will  be  made  to 
the  entire  OPC  membership  and 
to  companies  in  communications, 
advertising,  transportation, 
graphic  arte,  and  financial  fields 
as  well  as  to  Foundations  inters 
ested  in  the  causes.  Mr.  Wright 
also  supervised  the  1960  effort 
when  1,008  members  donated 
about  $125,000.  The  remainder 
came  from  special  gpfts  under 
the  leadership  of  Claire  Boothe 
Luce. 

• 

2  in  Hall  of  Fame 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Frank  A.  Knight,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Charleston  Gazette, 
and  Henry  Morgan,  editor  of  the 
Morgantown  Post  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  were  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Journalism  Hall 
of  Fame  at  the  West  Virginia 
Press  Association’s  fall  meeting. 
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books  in  review 


‘Red’  Horan  Spins 
Newspaper  Yam 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


the  seat  of  power.  By  James  D. 

Horan.  Crown  Publishers.  438  paires. 
JO.Si. 


“This  story  never  happened; 
its  people  never  lived.  Only  the 
city,  cold,  ruthless,  beautiful,  is 
real.  And  Harlem’s  shortcut 
fuse.’’ 

This  statement  appears  on  the 
flyleaf  of  a  new  novel,  “The  Seat 
of  Power.”  James  D.  (“Red”) 
Horan,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American, 
the  author,  might  well  have 
added:  “And  the  newspapermen 
who  know  Harlem  and  New 
York.”  Jim  is  such  a  newspaper¬ 
man.  He  has  been  35  years  in 
the  field,  won  a  goodly  number 
of  prizes  for  his  work,  and  is 
today  as  well  as  Sunday  editor, 
assistant  managing  editor  and 
special  events  editor  of  the 
Hearst  evening  paper. 

ReuI  Kepurter> 

You  and  I  know  the  people 
he  writes  about.  They  have  lived 
and  live  today  in  the  small  and 
big  city  papers  of  our  country. 
And  thank  the  good  Grod  they  do. 
Jim’s  massive  book  is  the  inside 
story  of  a  newspaper’s  exposure 
of  big  city  corruption,  but  the 
dedicated  men  in  it  might  well 
be  duplicating  the  story  in  real 
life  on  small  town  weeklies  and 
dailies  or  on  other  metropolitan 
papers  at  this  moment. 

The  fictional  Duke  Malloy — 
like  Jim — is  a  “pro.”  He  knows 
“how  it  feels  with  the  press  at 
his  heels  and  the  five-star  final 
to  make.”  And — like  Duke — Jim 
probably  often  has  been  torn 
between  the  arduous  if  soul- 
satisfying  job  of  ferreting  out 
facts  for  the  public  or  turning 
to  fiction.  Mr.  Horan  has  so  far 
written  four  novels  and  14  books 
of  non-fiction.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  become  well  known  as 
one  of  the  better  newspaper  men 
of  the  big  city. 

“God,  it  must  be  worth  all  the 
effort  ...  it  must  mean  some¬ 
thing,”  Duke  is  made  to  say  by 
his  creator. 

Cast  of  Characters 

Duke  had  the  guts  and  know¬ 
how  to  expose  a  fictional  “Gen- 
naro’s  policy  mob.”  It  led  by 
an  accident  of  fate  to  a  horrible 
Harlem  riot.  In  the  end,  Jim 
makes  you  feel  it  has  been  worth 
while;  it  does  mean  something. 

One  point  in  editing  of  this 

editor  sc  publisher 


Duma.s-type  book  should  be 
taken  care  of  in  forthcoming 
editions.  There  are  many  charac¬ 
ters,  very  real,  to  my  way  of 
thinking.  But  it  is  always  hard 
to  keep  track  of  the  players 
without  a  program.  As  has  been 
done  in  other  long  novels,  there 
should  be  a  list  of  characters  in 
the  front  of  the  book  to  help  us 
get  to  know  Julian  Savage,  the 
sick  but  dedicated  publisher  of 
the  Blade- Leader;  Action  Jack- 
son,  the  gambler,  and  one  of  two 
important  informers  in  the  book ; 
Sam  Dolbar,  rich  owner  of  the 
paper;  Quinn  Flaherty,  District 
Attorney;  John  Anthony  de 
Lorenzo,  his  assistant;  Gwen 
Erickson,  Duke’s  actress  girl 
friend,  who  is  “thirty  but  looks 
years  younger”;  as  well  as  the 
Mafia  leader  Vito  Gennaro  and 
others  in  his  mob;  the  big  poli¬ 
tician  who  had  to  be  exposed, 
Jim  McShane,  who  “had  the 
courts  and  cops  in  his  vest 
pocket  and  the  city  in  his  hip 
pocket”  and  finally  the  wealthy 
and  powerful  Carlton  Ryder  and 
his  daughter  Constance. 

Connie  is  the  second  and  a 
vital  informer.  She  informed  on 
her  own  father,  who,  as  the  book 
ends  will  at  last  be  exposed  by 
an  Extraordinary  Grand  Jury 
Investigation  of  Crime  and  Cor¬ 
ruption  in  New  York. 

Mew.spaper  Tipster*, 

What  causes  people  to  tip  off 
newspapers  is  the  one  mysterv 
of  the  book.  You  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  Action  Jackson 
sings  like  he  does  because  one 
of  Gennaro’s  mob  drives  his 
niece  into  prostitution,  and 
starry-eyed  and  as  much  in  love 
as  Connie  is  with  the  assistant 
DA,  would  she  tell  a  newspaper¬ 
man  what  was  needed  to  dash 
her  father  and  his  fortune  to 
the  ground  just  to  clean  up 
“Sugar  Hill,  the  rotten  housing, 
the  rats,  the  payoffs,  the  tin¬ 
horns,  the  cops,  and — every¬ 
thing”  including  her  Dad?  But 
that  is  the  mystery  of  life.  Jim 
Horan  accepts  it  in  his  opening 
paragraph,  which  reads: 

“Anyone  with  a  dime  can  call 
a  newspaper.  For  the  tenth  part 
of  a  dollar,  as  the  barkers  used 
to  say,  you  can  praise,  damn, 
criticize,  smile  with  and  cry 
over,  even  share  your  final 
thoughts  before  slipping  into 
eternity.  It’s  slightly  terrifying 
to  realize  that  there  are  not 


many  places  left  in  the  world 
where  for  a  dime  you  can  sneer 
at  your  head  of  state,  curse  your 
Congress  for  a  pack  of  pinheads, 
solemnly  advise  the  UN — the 
world  if  need  be.” 

Mr.  Horan  has  brought  the 
real  newspaper  world  alive  for 
readers  of  newspapers.  They 
should  thank  him,  and  study  his 
book,  as  well  as  enjoy  it.  News¬ 
papermen  and  women  are  sure 
to  like  it  and  live  it  again  as 
they  read  what  Jim  has  set 
down. 

Cily  Room  Scene 

When  Duke  Malloy  got  back 
from  covering  the  night  of  riot¬ 
ing  in  Harlem: 

“Like  every  other  newspaper 
city  room  that  night,  the  Blade- 
Leader’s  was .  hectic,  with  the 
calm  sure  hand  of  Turner  Elliot 
funneling  the  high-pitched  ner¬ 
vous  energy  into  cold  type.” 

And  a  little  later: 

“The  hours  passed,  and  that 
strange  moment  came  when  the 
high-pitched  tension  moved  like 
a  spirit  from  the  city  room  to 
beyond  the  metal  sheeted  door 
into  the  composing  room  to 
translate  words  into  type,  forms 
and  lead  pages.  This  is  when 
men  in  the  city  room  slowly 
inhale,  gossip,  impatiently  eye 
the  electric  clock,  contemplate 
breakfast,  wife,  the  weary  ride 
home,  the  unmowed  lawn.” 

“This  is  why  newspapermen 
hate  the  joker  who  says,  ‘Well, 
fellows,  it  looks  like  a  dull  day,’ 
and  knocks  on  wood.  There  are 
no  dull  days  in  our  world  any 
more.  A  coup  in  Southeast  Asia. 
A  thousand  prayerful  Negroes 
march  in  some  southern  city  and 
the  sheriff’s  men  gprip  their 
billies.  A  teletype  suddenly 
clicks  to  life  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  It’s  a  world  in  which 
there  is  no  control  over  events, 
happenings.” 

And  finally: 

“What  had  that  statesman 
said  about  our  wonderful  privil¬ 
ege  of  daily  reading  about  life, 
the  world,  to  witness  in  our 
newspapers  great  events,  see 
strange  and  beautiful  things — 
machines,  armies,  moonshots, 
shadows  in  the  jungle;  the  de¬ 
lightful  laugh  of  a  child,  the  sob 
of  a  woman,  the  numbing  impact 
of  a  catastrophe,  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  mankind  .  .  .  ? 

“This  privilege  sometimes 
comes  high.” 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Meyers,  formerly  with 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
and  Jeffrey  O’Connell,  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  are  authors  of  “Safety 
Last,”  in  which  they  charge  that 
auto  manufacturers  think  first 
about  styling  and  last  about 
safety,  to  be  published  in  the 
Spring  by  Random  House. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Russell  Tinsley,  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Austin  (Texas) 
American-Statesman,  is  the 
author  of  “Hunting  The  White- 
tail  Deer”  (Harper  &  Row. 
October.  144  pages.  $3.95).  An 
earlier  paperback  edition  was 
published  by  Outdoor  Life 
($1.50)  and  was  a  July  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  Outdoor  Life  Book 
of  the  Month  Club.  Mr.  Tinsley 
was  winner  of  the  Headliners 
Club  award  in  1961  for  a  series 
on  how  a  family  could  survive 
in  the  woods  on  what  they  could 
kill  or  catch  in  case  of  a  nuclear 
attack.  He’s  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Texas  and  for¬ 
merly  was  on  the  sports  staff  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  (Texas) 
Caller-Times. 

A  book  on  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  has  been  written  for 
young  people  by  Mel  Larson, 
editor  of  the  Evangelical  Bea¬ 
con  and  a  former  Minneapolis 
newsman.  It  is  “Yardstick  for 
Youth”  (Beacon  Publications, 
1515  E.  66th  SL,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55423.  Paperback.  75c). 
The  foreword  is  by  Evangelist 
Billy  Graham,  who  writes  a 
column  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate. 

Ironically,  the  schedule  of 
Dan  K  u  r  z  m  a  n,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  will  prevent  him  from 
being  on  hand  when  his  book, 
“Santo  Domingo:  Revolt  of  the 
Damned”  is  published  Nov.  19 
by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  He’ll  be 
covering  the  Inter  -  American 
Conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
after  a  tour  of  Mexico,  Chile, 
Peru,  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Venezuela  with  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  (D.-N.Y.). 

Newspaper  libraries  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  alike  will  have 
good  use  to  make  of  “An  Ad¬ 
vertiser’s  Guide  to  Scholarly 
Periodicals — 1965-1967”  (Com¬ 
piled  and  edited  by  Elin  Wolfe, 
Phyllis  Swift  and  Dana  J.  Pratt. 
American  University  Press  Serv¬ 
ices,  20  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10036.  $10).  This  fifth 
edition  lists  277  journals,  and 
includes  a  wealth  of  information 
about  each  one. 

The  newly  published  “Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Jews  in  Sports” 
(Bloch  Publishing  Co.  $12.95)  is 
by  Bernard  Postal,  editor  of  the 
Jeunsh  Digest;  Roy  Silver, 
sports  writer  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  and  Jesse  Sil¬ 
ver,  sports  editor  of  the  Jewish 
Telegraphic  Agency. 
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September 

Linage 


1945 

1944 

AKRON, 

OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  _ 

.  2,447,757 

2,583,343 

Beacon  Joumal-S  .... 

.  890,734 

838,333 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,558,491 

3,421,474 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

•Knickarbockar-Naws-e 

1,244,707 

1,178,253 

Times  Union-m  . 

.  1. 239.841 

1,085,244 

Timas  Union-S . 

.  474,370 

440,313 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,180,918 

2,923,810 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m  . 

.  1,782,404 

1,740,379 

Uournal-S  . 

.  498,281 

441.008 

Tribuna-e  . 

.  1,821,459 

1,767,593 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,102,544 

3,948,980 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

.  2,341,823 

2,004,779 

Journal-e  . 

.  3,242,323 

2,749,61 1 

Journal  I 

Constitution-S  . 

.  1,009,089 

1,007,173 

Times-a  . 

442,420 

Times-S  . 

274,424 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,433,235 

4,498,409 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 

Joumal-e  1945 — 3,242,323  includes  81,179 

lines;  1944— 2.749.41 1  includes  24,477  lines; 

Times  last  publication  August  31. 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Press-m  . 

.  1,014,570 

874,41 1 

•Press-S  . 

194,295 

205,421 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,210,845 

1,080,032 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

§Naws-Amarican-S  . . . 

423,311 

544,248 

Naws-Amarican-a  _ 

1,571,095 

1,512,443 

Sun-m  . 

1,589,044 

1,514,884 

Sun-e  . 

2,480,512 

2,400,322 

tSun-S  . 

1,448,424 

1,427,103 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7,712,410 

7,421,220 

BANGOR,  ME. 

Naws-m  . 

.  905,184 

941,485 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  . 

.  1,519,994 

1,597,520 

fPrass-S  . 

.  454.742 

375,344 

Sun-Bulletin-m  . 

.  530,288 

514,918 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,505,044 

2,489,804 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Harald-m  . 

.  1,045,433 

958,144 

Naws-e  . 

.  2,073,859 

1,943,444 

i  News-S  . 

.  707,447 

700,520 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,824,959 

3.402.132 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 

News-e  1945— 2,073,  B59  includes  74,277 

lines;  1964—1,943,444  Includes  70.474  lines. 

BOSTON, 

MASS. 

Record  Amarican-d  .. 

.  812,574 

727,827 

Advartiser-S  . 

.  310,238 

327,883 

Globa-e  . 

.  1,921,481 

1.453.738 

Globe-m  . 

.  1,888,112 

1,548,478 

Wlobe-S  . 

.  1,519,819 

1,327,582 

Harald-m  . 

.  1,333,445 

1,212,557 

tHerald-S  . 

.  944,147 

914.944 

Travalar-a  . 

.  1,540,916 

1,479,266 

Grand  Total  . 

.10,290,932 

9,214,275 

BUFFALO 

.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Exprass-m  . . . 

.  1,312,500 

1,254,449 

Kouriar  Exprass-S  . . . 

.  897,333 

925.843 

fEvening  News-a . 

.  2,778.44* 

2,712,154 

Grand  Total  .  4,988,279  4,892,448 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  includes — 
News-e  1944—2,712,154  includes  19,712  lines. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  connpiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  They  may  not  be  printed  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  form  without  explicit  permis¬ 
sion  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  September  I94S  Lin¬ 
ages; 

•Includes  21,071  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludes  24,140  lines  THIS  WEEK 
iincludes  24.705  lines  PARADE 
^Includes  89,185  lines  WEEKEND. 
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CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,932,370  1,499,487 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,470,730  1,277,944 

Observer-m  .  2,054,742  1,821,701 

tObserver-S  .  599,505  574,371 

Grand  Total  .  4,124,997  3,474,038 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  4,139,898  3.417,347 

Tribune-S  .  1,442,989  1,559,843 

tDaily  Naws-a  .  2,330,220  2,229  342 

Amarican-a  .  1,147,014  878,448 

Amarican-S  .  458.781  550.423 

Sun-TImes-m  .  2.139,991  1,773  478 

§Sun-Timas-S  .  891,180  737,029 

Grand  Total  . 12,770,073  11,344,130 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Tribune-m  1945—4,139,898  includes  403,097 
lines;  1944— 3,417,347  includes  470,977  lines. 
S— 1945— 1,442,989  includes  293,815  lines; 
1944 — 1.559,843  includes  311,985  lines.  Sun- 
Times-S  1945—891,180  includes  124,859  lines; 
1944—737,029  includes  111,529  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirar-m  .  2,293,395  2,249,840 

tEnquirer-S  .  1,174,941  1,149,399 

Post  t  Timas-Star-a  2,458,044  2,252,551 

Grand  Total  .  5,928,420  5,471,790 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  3,009,074  2,881,880 

tPlain  Dealer-S  .  1,442,024  1,503,474 

Press-e  .  3,334,815  2,939,932 

Grand  Total  .  7,785,915  7,325,488 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Plain  Dealer-S  1945—1,442,024  includes  4  - 
738  lines;  1944—1,503.474  includes  34,240 
lines.  Prass-a  I945--3,334,8I5  includes  274,- 
880  lines;  1944—2,939,932  includes  231,711 
lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,927,002  2,900,055 

Dispatch-S  .  1,308,938  1,313,807 

Citiien-Journal-m  .  1,129,449  1,184,915 

Star-w  .  47,778  53,394 

Grand  Total  .  5,413,347  5,452,171 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  2,594,130  2,348,744 

tNews-S  .  714,247  722,470 

Times  Herald-e  3,074,947  2,487,758 

§Timas  Herald-S  .  794,145  714,410 

Grand  Total  .  7,185,489  4,495,784 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Times-e  1945—3,074,947  includes  143.572 
lines;  1944—2,487,758  includes  115,894  lines. 
Times  Harald-S  1945—794.145  includes  27.- 
020  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,434,384  2,184.444 

News-e  .  2,592,048  2,350,994 

§Naws-S  .  413.415  540,352 

Grand  Total  .  5,441,847  5.094.014 

DENVER,  COLO. 

»Mt.  News-m  ...  2,250,958  2,128,451 

y  Mt.  News-S  ...  391,037  341,122 

Post-e  .  2,894,242  2,809,479 

Post  s  .  902,827  899,218 

Grand  Total  .  4,439,084  4.198,470 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Post-e  1945—2,894,282  includes  313,954  lines; 
1964—2,809,479  includes  285.208  lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  451,313  454,922 

Tribune-e  .  1,144.818  1,113,311 

tRegister-S  .  534,287  527,401 

Grand  Total  .  2,334,418  2,295,834 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  included— 
Tribune-a  1944—1,113,311  includes  42,015 
lines.  Registar-S  I94&^34,287  includes  9.- 
125  lines;  1944—527,401  includes  18,772 
lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,938,412  On  Strike 

IFree  Press-S  . .  447,459  On  Strike 

Naws-a  .  3,499,814  On  Strike 

fNews-S  .  1,208,419  On  Strike 

Grand  Total  .  7,124,504  On  Strike 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Free  Prass-m  1945—1,938,412  includes  52.- 
937  lines;  Free  Prass-S  1945—477,459  in¬ 
cludes  5,020  lines;  Naws-a  1945 — 3,499,814 
includes  184,437  lines;  News-S  I945--I,206,- 
419  includes  51,294  lines. 


1945  1944 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Star  Gasatta  It 

Advertiser-d  .  1,045,437  1,005,373 

•Telegram-S  .  252,192  218,57* 

Grand  Total  .  1,297,629  1,223,949 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,522,541  1,513,754 

§Timas-S  .  335,358  335,854 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,519,755  1,449,544 

Grand  Total  .  3,377,474  3,299,174 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,420,094  1,290,994 

§Times-Nows-S  .  453,030  392,947 

Grand  Total  .  1,873,124  1.483.941 

NOTE;  News-m,  and  Times-a.  are  sold  in 
optional  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Timas-e,  is  shown. 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1,140,440  1,147,092 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  Naws-a  .  1.289,440  1,102,494 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  1,953,910  1,943,43* 

News-S  .  581,598  403,445 

News-sat  .  240,453  280,532 

Grand  Total  .  2,795.9*1  2,847,833 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gatette-m  ....  1. 579.371  1.344.325 

IJournal  Gazette-S  ...  542,075  473,055 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2,088,271  1,904,070 

Grand  Total  .  4,209,717  3,741,450 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  1,154.424  1.039  587 

Star-Telegram-e  .  2,144,227  2,015,784 

§Star-Telegram-S  .  743,828  414,843 

Press-e  .  500,314  4*4,144 

Press-S  .  144,11*  135,012 

Grand  Total  .  4,711,113  4.271.390 

NOTE:  Press-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,833,547  1,483,715 

§Bee-S  .  *14,378  534,050 

Grand  Total  .  2,447,925  2,217,7*5 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,734.487  1.454,494 

Post-Tribune-S  .  488,478  514.558 

Grand  Total  .  2,223,345  2,149,052 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  ..  813,751  720,093 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m,  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-a.  Unage  of  one  edition,  Post- 
Star-m,  only  is  given, 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,538,375  2,454,029 

fPress-S  .  540,520  524,2*4 

Grand  Total  .  3.078.895  2,982,295 

HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  2,214,250  2,057,319 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
1945—2,214,250  includes  107,889  lines;  1944 
—2,057,319  includes  94.299  lines. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,439,901  1,232,482 

Courant-S  .  758,390  774.874 

Times-e  .  2,332,147  2,181,728 

Grand  Total  .  4,530.458  4,191,084 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advartiser-m  .  1,427,721  1,479,282 

Star-Bulletin-a  .  2,044,532  1,940,405 

fStar-Bulletln  & 

Advertiser-S  .  525,255  471,159 

Grand  Total  .  4,199,508  3,910.846 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  3,390,314  3,549,375 

|Chronicle-S  .  1,074,013  1,049,402 

Post-m  .  2,474,872  2,334,584 

fPost-S  .  771,702  441,844 

Grand  Total  .  7.914,901  7,435,425 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Chronicle-a  1945—3,390,314  includes  223,- 
822  lines;  1944—3,549,375  includes  571,452 
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1945  1944 

lines.  Chronicle-S  19*5 — 1,074  013  includes 
17,409  lines;  19*4—1,049,402  includes  13- 
442  lines.  Post-m  1945^2,474,872  includes 
148,142  lines;  1944—2,334.584  includes  82- 
308  lines.  Post-S  1945 — 771,702  includes  43'. 
485  lines;  1944—441,844  includes  1,513  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 

News-e  .  1,971,453  1,815. 292 

Star-m  .  2,121,828  I  8U730 

tStar-S  .  1,152,455  1001,473 

Timas-a  . .  944,884  793,558 

§Times-S  .  281,748  189  792 

Grand  Total  .  4,494,370  5.484,345 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledgar-m  .  1,225,843  1,049,940 

§Clarion  Ledger  A 

News-S  .  412,342  442,971 

Daily  Nevrs-e  .  1,258,588  1  071.445 

Grand  Total  .  2,894,793  2,584,57* 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Timas-Union-m  .  2,354,778  2,184,449 

fTimes-Union-S  .  401,030  542,344 

Journal-e  .  1,044,708  1,070,904 

Grand  Total  .  4,004,516  3,797,717 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  1,242,414  1,108.908 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included— 
1945—1.242,414  includes  39.104  lines;  1944- 
1,108.908  includes  40,545  lines. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  1,974,927  1,830,857 

Star-e  .  1,824,724  1,707.105 

tStar-S  .  945,388  904,485 

Grand  Total  .  4,747,041  4,444,447 

KNOXVIUE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  749,134  747,963 

News-Sentinel-a  .  1,347,151  1.231,428 

§News-Sentinel-S  .  374,014  348.574 

Grand  Total  .  2,490,301  2,327,945 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-d  .  1,194,251  1,048,249 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  ...  1,334,112  1,195,047 
§Arkansas  Gaiette-S  . .  434,844  423,234 

Grand  Total  .  1,748,958  1,418,303 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  2,283,070  2,129,590 

§lndependent  Press- 

Telegram-S  .  448,444  482,181 

Press-Telegram-e  .  2.458.193  2,177,491 

Grand  Total  .  5,409,907  4,989,2*2 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Independent-m  1945  —  2,283,070  includes 
330,055  lines;  1944—2,129,590  includes  211,- 
435  lines.  Press-Telegram-e  1945 — 2,458,193 
includes  330.055  lines;  1944— 2.177.491  in¬ 
cludes  211,435  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  ....  2,847,443  2,415,837 
Newsday  Nassau-a  ....  3,029,490  2,542,413 

Grand  Total  .  5,877,153  4,978,450 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  5,114.402  4,572.970 

Time$-S  .  3,121,943  2,734,247 

Herald  Examiner-e  ....  2,098,083  2,059,524 
Hsrald  Examiner-S  ....  413,355  430,497 

Grand  Total  . 10.947.803  9,999,240 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  included— 
Times-m  1945—5,114,402  includes  481,270 
lines;  1964—4,527,970  includes  524,411  lines. 
Timas-S  1945—3,121,943  includes  1.028,224 
lines;  1944—2,734,247  includes  924,307  lines. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  991,949  880,540 

•Sun-S  .  276,300  258,042 

Grand  Total  .  1,248,249  1,138,402 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  .  802,496  820,552 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  991,915  904,594 

•News-S  .  218.421  238,084 

Grand  Total  .  1,210,334  1.142,678 

NOTE:  Sunday  News  sold  in  optional 
combination  with  the  following  Monday 
Union  Leader, 
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1964 


1965 


1964 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commf  :dl  Appaal-m  2.097,488  1,919.853 
Commci  lal  Appeal-S.  792,916  649,451 

Pr«si-Sc>mi«ar-e  .  1,518,319  1,450.439 


Grano  folal  4,408.723  4.019.743 

NOTC  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Presi*5r  mitar-e  1965  —  1,518,319  includes 
67.028  lines;  1964— 1 .4S0.439  includes  82.309 
lines 

MIAMI.  PLA. 

Herald  m  .  3.624,183  3,389,115 

§Herald  5  1,130,466  1,116,955 

News-e  1,101,217  1.013,469 

fNewsS  252,996  236.290 


Grand  Total  .  6,108.862  5,755,829 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Herald  ns  1965—3,624,183  includes  107,126 
lines;  1964 — 3,389,115  includes  148,012  lines. 
Herald-S  1965 — 1,130,466  includes  41,228 
lines;  1964—1,116,955  includes  37,720  lines. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinelm  1,116,672  1,048,988 

Journal-e  3,520,118  3,192,023 

t  Journal -5  1,563.423  1,456,447 


Grand  Total 


6,200,213  5,697.458 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,773,083  1,652,879 

Stare  2.846.606  2,795,352 

fTribune-S  . 1,268,850  1,196,394 


Grand  Total  5,888,539  5,644,625 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Star-e  1965 — 2,846,606  includes  358,257  lines; 
1964—2  795,352  includes  321,088  lines. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

.  1,035,517  922,907 

248,739  207,267 


Tennessean-m 

Tennessean-S 


Grand  Total 


1,872,952  1,656,205 
667.613  604,908 


664.288  1,258.447 


World  Telegram  & 
Sun-e 


Grand  Total  8,742,304  14.556.571 

NOTE;  Post-e  published  5  days  a  vreeli 
only. 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Herald  Tribune-S  1965  —  304,256  includes 
15,496  lines;  1964—716.760  includes  43,280 
lines.  News-m  1965 — 1,210,110  includes  626.- 
557  lines;  1964—1.945.527  includes  1,081,113 
lines.  News-S  1965—759.697  includes  497,701 
lines;  1964—1,598.451  includes  1,074,252 
lines.  Journal-American-e  1965 — 519.766  in- 
eludes  75,149  lines.  1964—1.035,911  includes 
149,966  lines.  Journal-American-S  1965 — 
178.397  includes  35,556  I  nes;  1964—317,222 
includes  68,874  lines.  World  Tel.  &  Sun-e 
1965 — 664,288  includes  69,704  lines;  1964— 
1,258,447  includes  135,387  lines. 

NOTE:  Split  Run;  News-m  143.646  lines; 
News-S  38,176  lines. 

NOTE:  A  Strike  Began  on  Sept.  17,  1965. 
All  New  York  Newspapers  discontinued 
publishing  on  Sept.  17th  except  The  New 
York  Post.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
resumed  publishing  on  Sept.  27,  1965. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  .  1,585,857  1,598.183 
§Long  Island  Press-S  . .  612,661  554.625 


Bee-e 

§Bee-S 


Grand  Total  .  1.284.256  1,130,174 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

=Star-e  3,121,859  3,205,141 

Gaiette-m  1,682,165  1,731.557 

La  Presse-e  .  3,182,341  On  Strike 

La  Patrie-S  143,970  230,930 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  8,130,335  5,167,628 

NOTE;  Star-e  Includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage.  La  Presse  on  strike  Sept.  I- 
30,  1964  ineJusive. 


MUNCIE,  IND. 

896,379  903,432 

853,225  857,283 

246,381  272.407 


Grand  Total 


Press-e 

Star-m 

*Star-S 


Grand  Total  .  1,995,985  2,033,122 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  1,885,263  1,701,552 


4.425,828  3,962,665 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  1,133,735  989,343 

§Standard-Times-S  264,563  259,002 


Grand  Total  .  1,398,298  1,248,345 

NOTE:  Standard-Times-e  1965—1,133,735 
includes  25,181  lines  Part-Run  Advertising. 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journai  Courier-m  _  963.800 

Register-e  .  1,817,315 

Register  s  .  668,514 

Register  &  Journal- 
Courier-sat  .  109,294 


OAKLAND. 


840,684 

1,702,516 

619,644 

89,796 


Grand  Total  .  3,558,923  3,252,640 

NOTE:  Journal  Courier-m  and  Register-e 
—Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m  .  .  2,881,092  2,827,870 

tTimes-Picayune-S  ...  838,334  859,819 

States  8  Item-e  .  1,633,104  1,497,887 


Grand  Total  .  5,352,530  5,185,576 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

.  1,616,118 

Ilinet-S  .  1,372,687 

Herald  Tribune-m  756,468 

(Herald  Tribune-S  .  .  304,256 

News-m  1,210,110 

News-S  759,697 

Journal-American-e  519,766 

Journal-American-S  178,397 

.  1,205,414 

155,103 


2,818,854 

2,918,520 

931,617 

716,760 

1,945,527 

1,598,451 

1,035,911 

317,222 

921,056 

94,206 
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ORLANDO,  FLA.  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Star-e .  2,648,250  2,380,828  Press-Enterprise 

Sentinel-m  2,648,250  2.380.828  (See  Note) . 1,621,092  1,598,104 

Sentinel-S  854,615  830,620  §Press-Enterprise-S  408.258  378,866 


Grand  Total  6,151,115  5,592,276 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Star-e  1965  —  2,648,250  includes  673,461 
lines;  1964—2,380,828  includes  649.894  lines. 
Sentinel-m  1965—2,648,250  includes  673,461 
lines;  1964—2,380,828  includes  649.894  lines. 
Sentinel-S  1965—854,615  includes  294,483 
lines;  1964 — 830,620  includes  254.083  lines. 

PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 

Times-e  .  1,772,711  .. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,135,272  1,188,596 

§1  ndependent-Star 

News-S  .  346,116  337,941 

Independent-m  1,084,860  1,037,696 


Grand  Total  2,029,350  1.976,970 

NOTE:  Enterprise-m  and  Press-e  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  Edition,  En- 
terprise-m,  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included: 
Press-Enterprise  1 965  —  1 ,62 1  .OW  includes 
17,756  lines;  1964—1,598,104  includes  15,969 
lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  1,148,740  1,137,937 

§Times-S  322,783  347,068 

World-News-e  1,187,601  1,155,834 


Grand  Total 


2,566,248  2.564.233 


Grand  Total  .  2,198.518  2,152,808 

NOTE:  Due  to  New  York  City  newspaper 
strike  starting  on  Sept.  17,  1965,  no 

(Pueens  editions  were  printed  Sept.  17 
through  30,  1965  inclusive. 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA 
PRENSA),  N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  340,729  313,505 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-5  70,167  70,671 


PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star 
(See  Note) 

^Journal  Star-S 


410,896  384.176 


NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

News-e  .  882,476  774,478 

NOTE;  News-e  1965—774,478  includes  20,- 
993  lines  Part-Run  advertising. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,573,748  1,453,020 

§Press-S  .  392,110  347,060 

Times-Herald-e  1,419,454  1,263,600 


3,385,312  3,063,680 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Gazette-e  1,074,915  1,035,171 

'Gazettes  244,653  227,166 


Grand  Total  .  1,319,568  1,262,337 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledger-Star-e  .  2,363,865  1,918,644 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,717,125  2,387,571 

(Virginian-Pilot  S 

Star-S  .  764,551  796,667 


Grand  Total  .  5,845,541  5,102,882 

NOTE;  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Ledger-Star-e  1965 — 2,363,865  includes  554,- 
986  lines;  1964-1.918,644  includes  461,726 
lines;  Virginian-Pilot-m  1965—2,717,125  in¬ 
cludes  484,820  lines;  1964—2,387,571  in¬ 
cludes  429,904  lines.  Virginian-Pilot  t  Star- 
S  1965—764,551  includes  122,795  lines;  1964 
— 796,667  includes  129,767  lines. 


CALIF. 

2,501,662  2,316,855 
768,083  802,131 


Grand  Total 


2,659,124  2,640,839 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  522,025  456,012 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  952,634  1,006,458 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

News-e  864,224  816,052 

Journal-m  .  1,333,046  1.264.673 

News-Journal-S  .  395,993  388,531 

Grand  Total  .  2,593,263  2,469,256 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  t 

Chronicle-m  1,941,235  1,744.819 

(Democrat  A 

Chronicle-S  924,234  846,850 

•Times-(Jnion-e  2,363,595  2,231,131 


Grand  Total 


5,229,064  4,822,800 


ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  1,406,241  1,298,854 

Star-S  532,908  474,864 


1,749,541  1,377,480 

461,141  398,984 


Grand  Total  2,210,682  1,776,464 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  and  Journal  Star- 
e  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition.  Journal  Star-e,  is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,747,719  2,734,506 

(Bulletins  862,245  779,893 

Inquirer-m  2,069.777  2,033,495 

Inquirer-S  .  1,660,040  1,522,544 

News-e  1,094,184  1.017,082 

Grand  Total  .  8,433,965  8,087.520 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Bulletin-e  1965 — 2,747,719  includes  370,030 
lines;  1964 — 2,734,506  includes  283,975  lines. 
Bulletin-S  1965—862,245  includes  204,110 
lines;  1964 — 779,893  includes  142,301  lines. 
Inquirer-m  1965—2,069,777  includes  140,246 
lines;  1964 — 2,033,495  includes  198,805  lines. 
Inquirer-S  1965—1,660,040  includes  170,944 
lines;  1964—1,522,544  includes  123,921  lines. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,287,036  2,706.710 

(Republic-5  .  828,569  888,579 

GaieHe-e  .  2,921,098  2,784,853 

Grand  Total  .  6,036,703  6.380,142 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  t  Sun-Tel.-m  1,474,727  1,342,568 

Press-e  .  2,548,827  2,349,736 

(Press-S  .  1,087,685  979,190 


Grand  Total  1.939,149  1,773,718 

NOTE;  Star-m  and  Register-Republic-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition,  Star-m  is  shown.  Star-m  published 
five  week  days  only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  2,762,046  2.780.971 

§Bee-S  746,673  659,516 

Union-m  .  818,280  841,462 

•Union-S  229,019  210,474 


Grand  Total 


4.556,018  4.492.423 


Tribune-e 

§Tribune-S 


Grand  Total  .  3,269,745  3,118,986 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,277,712  1,384.945 

Oklahoman-S  539,133  517,452 

Times-e  . 1,374,548  1,428,234 

Grand  Total .  3,191,393  3,330,631 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included; 
Oklahoman-m  1965 — 1,277,712  includes  80,- 
123  lines;  1964—1,384.945  includes  68,222 
lines.  Times-e  1965—1,374,548  includes  122,- 
173  lines;  1964—1,428,234  includes  186,197 
lines. 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(see  note)  1,558,334  1,467.489 

World-Heraid-S  823,097  758,685 


Grand  Total  .  5,111,239  4,671,494 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Courier-News-e  .  1,426,792  . 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oragonian-m  .  2,591,721  2,385,769 

f§Oragonian-S  .  958,308  954,104 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  844,301  746,217 


Grand  Total  .  4,394,330  4,086,090 

NOTE:  Oregon  Journal-a  1965  844,301  in¬ 
cludes  47,139  lines;  1964 — 746,217  includes 
45,510  lines. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


Grand  Total  2,381,431  2,226,174 

NOTE;  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion,  m  A  e.  Linage  of  only  one  edition,  e 
is  shown. 


Bullatin-e 

Journal-m  . 

(Journal-S  . 

1,948,270 

1 .820,072 
924,960 

1,904,194 

1,919,358 

911,770 

Grand  Total  . 

4,693.302 

4,735,322 

READING, 

,  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note) 
§Eagle-S 

1,319,251 

371,893 

1 .222,089 
399,527 

Grand  Total  . 

1,691,144 

1,621,616 

NOTE:  Eagle-e  and 
combination.  Linage 

Time$-m 
of  ona 

sold  in 
edition. 

Eagle-e,  is  shown. 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globa-Democrat-m  ...  1,680,265  1,539,873 
(Globa-Damocrat-we  537,877  533,783 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,636,074  2,372,621 

§Post-Dispatch-S  1,416,008  1,233,334 

Grand  Total  6,270,224  5,679,611 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Globe-Democrat-m  1965 — 1,680,265  includes 
272,650  lines;  1964—1,539,873  includes  222,- 
065  lines.  Globe-Democrat-we  1964 — 533,783 
includes  10,490  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1965 
-2,636,074  includes  230,963  lines  ;  1964— 

2,372,621  includes  158,810  lines.  Post-Dis- 

patch-S  1965 — 1,416,008  includes  7,368  lines; 
19^1,233.334  includes  31,243  lines. 

NOTE;  Globe-Democrat-m  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,191,043  1,189,689 

(Pioneer  Press-S  .  841,947  781,041 

Dispatch-e  .  2,278,016  2.375.092 

Grand  Total  .  4,311,006  4.345,822 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Dispatch-e  1965—2.278,016  includes  208.568 
lines;  1964—2,375,092  includes  250,049  lines. 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  1,015,852  1,061,563 

Times-m  .  2,082,529  2,129,251 

§Times-S  .  608,867  602,984 

Grand  Total  .  3,707,248  3,793,798 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  included — 
Times-m  1965—2,082,529  includes  82,800 
lines;  1964—2,129.251  includes  90.663  lines. 
Times-S  1965—608,867  includes  23,082  lines; 
1964—602.984  includes  25.276  lines. 


SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  .  1,178,070  1,085,057 

'Oregon  Slatesman-S  259,087  232,821 

Capital  Journal-e  .  1.346,644  1,220,164 

Grand  Total  .  2,783,801  2,538,042 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  2,049.208  1,969,301 

(Tribune-S  .  612,581  593,392 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-e  .  2,096,882  2,027,321 

Grand  Total  .  4,758,671  4,590,014 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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1985 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

1984 

Ex  press-m 

1,738,783 

1,582,037 

tExpress-News-S 

718,721 

855,993 

Express-News-sat.  . 

.  275,224 

228.034 

News-e 

1.781,119 

1,780,301 

Liaht-* 

1,995,377 

1,923,810 

ILIqht-S 

713,883 

884.100 

Liqnt-sat . 

189,428 

138,772 

Grand  Total 

7.388,533 

8,953,047 

NOTE:  Express-m 
published  5  days  a 

,  News*e  and 
weak  only. 

Liqht-e 

NOTE:  Liqht-e  (9i5— 1 .923.BIO  includes 
10,384  lines  of  Part-Run  Adverfisinq. 


SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  1.843,103  1,782,548 

§Sun-Teleqram-S  438,982  449.818 

Grand  Total  2,282,085  2,232,184 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertisinq  included — 
Sun-m  1985—1.843,103  includes  88,710  lines; 
1984—1,782,548  includes  85,882  lines. 

NOTE:  Sun-m  and  Teleqram-e,  are  sold 
in  optional  combination.  Linaqe  of  one 
edition.  Sun-m  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  1,989,922  1,872,141 

JUnion-S  .  899,375  822,081 

fribune-e  2,827,043  2,578,779 


Grand  Total  .  5,498,340  5,271,001 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,025,508  2,238,101 

Chronicle-S  .  395,530  881,409 

Eiaminer-m .  890,851  2,451,014 

Esaminer-S  427,050  1,014  321 

Ncws-Call-Bulletin-e  438,751  1,251,327 

Examiner  t  News-Call- 

Bullatin-a  .  1,154,373 

Examiner  t  Chronicle-S  883,282  . 


Grand  Total  .  5,995,343  7,818,172 

NOTE:  Chronicle-m  1984—2,238,101  in¬ 
cludes  22,380  lines  Part  Run  Advertisinq. 

NOTE:  Chronicle-S  and  Examiner-S  dis¬ 
continued  after  Sept.  12,  1985.  Examiner 

&  Chronicle  Sunday  first  issue  Sept.  19, 
1985.  Examiner-m,  and  News-Call-Bulletin 
were  combined  effective  Sept.  13,  1985. 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3,229,990  3  044.783 

News-e  .  3,238,428  3,135,578 

f§Mercury-Naws-S  -  800,904  804.974 


Grand  Total  .  7,287,322  8,985,335 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertisinq  included — 
Mercury-m  1985—3,229,990  includes  228,823 
lines;  1984—3,044,783  includes  255,320  lines. 
News-e  1985—3,238,428  includes  228,823 
lines;  1984  3,135.578  includes  255,320  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Independent- 

Journal-e  .  1,873,857  1,854,138 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


Gaiette-m  . 

Union  Star-e  . 

.  1,340,301 
.  980,330 

1,217,073 

834,854 

Grand  Total  . 

2,320,831 

2,051,727 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Time$*e  . 

.  1,108,237 

1,114.049 

SEATTLE, 

WASH. 

Post-1  ntel  liqencer-m 
§Post-lntelliqencer-S 

Times-e  . 

Times-S  . 

.  1,519,324 
488.800 
2,383,818 
.  784,981 

1,415,270 

382,798 

2.174.581 

877,283 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,174,723 

4,849,930 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journale-e  . 

Tifnes*m  . 

Times-S  . 

1,133,114 
.  1.438.357 
.  431,837 

1,012,110 

1,323,181 

382,597 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,003,308 

2,897,888 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

Tribune-S  . 

.  1,724,425 
589,252 

1,808,789 

595,501 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,293,877 

2,204,290 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spoke$man-Re¥iew*m 
t$pokesman>Review>S 
Chronicle^e  . 

902,041 
443,907 
.  1,104,798 

828,954 

421,257 

977,149 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,450,748 

2,227,380 

STOCKTON, 

.  CALIF. 

Record-e  . . 

1,811,240 

1 ,898.248 
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1985 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Herald-Journale-e 

2,024,890 

1,852,989 

|tHarald-American-S 

858,588 

529,981 

rost-Standard-m 

1,088,510 

1,000,818 

Post-Standard'S 

244,183 

Grand  Total 

3,789,788 

3,827,749 

NOTE:  Sunday  Post-Standard 

combined 

with  Sunday  Herald-American 

May  30, 

1985. 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

News-Tribune*e 

1,891,491 

1,871,925 

News-Tribune-S 

444,838 

421,374 

Grand  Total 

.  2,138,127 

2.093,299 

TAMPA 

.  FLA. 

Tribune-m 

2,120,392 

1,945,887 

fTribune*S 

.  728,497 

883,440 

Times-e 

1,382,804 

1,234,378 

Grand  Total 

4,229,493 

3,893,483 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertisinq  included — 

Tribune-m  1965— 2,120, 3T2  includes  67,478 

lines;  1984—1.945.887 

includes  90,452  lines. 

TOLEDO. 

,  OHIO 

Times-m  . 

870  388 

890,148 

Blade-e  . 

2,228,870 

2,228,451 

Blade-S 

893,488 

871,857 

Grand  Total  . 

3,792,504 

3.788,254 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5 

days  a 

week  only. 

TORONTO, 

CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m  . 

1,800,207 

1,570,933 

irTeleqram-e 

2,592.884 

2,517,777 

Star-e 

2,914,218 

2,815,929 

Grand  Total 

7,107,309 

8,904,839 

NOTE:  ;:rTelegram-e  includes 

Weekend 

Magazine  linage. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  . 

..  1,238,990 

1,198,015 

•Times  Advertiser-S 

838,703 

532,237 

Trentonian-m  . 

885,884 

829,097 

Grand  Total  . 

2,781,377 

2.557,349 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  S 

days  a 

week  only. 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note) 

1,148.889 

1,025,323 

NOTE:  Record-m 

and  Times-Record-e 

sold  in  combination. 

Linage  of 

one  edi- 

tion,  Record-m  is  shown. 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

Tribune-e  . 

.  1,912,179 

1,753,437 

World-m  . 

1,887,251 

1,701,438 

World-S 

531,813 

537,389 

Grand  Total 

4,331,243 

3,992,242 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  .. 

.  957,518 

813,211 

UTICA, 

N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e 

993,303 

987,575 

•Observer  Dispatch-S 

.  321,373 

258,909 

Press-m  . . 

1,207,231 

1,100,958 

Grand  Total 

2,521,907 

2,327,442 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News-e 

.  1.435.522 

1.285.523 

Post-m  .  . 

4.480,880 

3,918,745 

§Post.S  . 

.  1,430,232 

1,357,357 

Star-e  . 

.  3,081,201 

2,919,742 

tStar-S  . 

.  1,080,875 

952,443 

Grand  Total  . 

.11,488.310 

10,431,810 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  . 

.  1,412,989 

1,315,708 

Repubiican-S  . 

434,124 

425,298 

Grand  Total  . 

1,847,113 

1,741,002 

NOTE:  American-e 

and  Republican-m, 

sold  only  in  combination.  Linaqe  of 

American-e  only  is  shown. 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP, 

N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e 

.  1,142,783 

901,538 

Mount  Vernon  Arqus-e  1,225,134 

1 ,049,524 

New  Rochelle  Standard- 

Star-e  . 

1,293,280 

1,075,034 

Ossininq  Citizen- 

Reqister-e  . 

.  1,182,191 

921,881 

Peekskill  Star-e  . 

895,71 1 

755,953 

Port  Chester  Item-e  . . 

.  1.298.483 

1,053,302 

Tarrytown  News-e  _ 

.  1,122,890 

908,414 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  . 

1,483,804 

1,232,808 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  . 

.  1,554,139 

1,273,239 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  . 

.  1,202,724 

919,922 

Grand  Total  . 12,380,899  10.091,413 


1985 


WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eaqie-m  1,753,972  1,488,349 

Beacon-e  . 1,098,738  1,083,090 

tEaqIe  B  Beacon-S  ...  518,880  448,188 


Grand  Total  .  3,371,588  2,997,825 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  .  1,450,990  1,389,434 

Sentinel-e  .  1,325,837  1,249,972 

Journal  8  Sentinel-S  451,518  449,428 


Grand  Total  .  3,228,343  3,088,834 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Teleqram-S  .  550,923  487,889 

Teleqram-m  1,079,597  1.023,044 

Gaiette-e  .  1,349,559  1,351,234 


ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 


American-News-e  . 

434.112 

'2.258 

American-News-S 

187,944 

<39,188 

Grand  Total . 

802,058 

31.448 

ALTOONA 

,  PA. 

Mirror-e  . 

1,138,183 

155,847 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA, 

WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  . 

1,173,424 

1.059  088 

Post-Crescent-S  . 

281,874 

308,382 

Grand  Total  . 

1,435,098 

1  385,448 

Grand  Total  2,980,079  2,881,987 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertisinq  included — 
Teleqram-m  1985—1,079,597  Includes  50,825 
lines;  1984—1,023,044  includes  20,879  lines. 
Gaiette-e  1985 — 1,349,559  includes  57,098 
lines;  1984—1,351.234  includes  20,879  lines. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 


Vindicator-e  . 1,891,853  On  Strike 

§Vindicator-S  .  750,203  On  Strike 

Grand  Total  . .  2,442,058  On  Strike 


NOTE:  On  Strike  September  1-30,  1984 
Inclusive. 


BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 
Panataqraph-AII-Day-S.  1,221,822  1.189,482 
NOTE:  Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  910,588  829,818 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Repository-e  .  2,118,982  1,898,734 

Repository-S  .  582,408  543.900 

Grand  Total  .  2.879,390  2,440,834 


A.L,S.  REPORTS.  INC. 

1985  1984 


CARBONOALE-HERRIN-MURPHTSBORO, 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  ..  549,290  544,348 
Southern  Illinoisan-S  180,110  137,942 


BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 


Teleqraph-m  .  518,238 

Teleqraph-S  .  179,422 


Grand  Total  729,400  882,290 

437,470  NOTE:  Does  not  included  FAMILY 
154,201  WEEKLY. 


Grand  Total  .  895,858  591,871 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  21,245  lines 
(1985);  19.503  lines  (1984). 

NOTE:  Teleqraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 


Gaiette-m  .  1,158,885 

Mail-e  .  1,182,884 

Gaiette-Mail-S  .  351,135 


Grand  Total  2,870,884 


S  Includes  25,537  lines  PARADE  in  1985. 


CHAMBERSBURG.  PA. 

Public  Opinion-e  .  717,479  823,420 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-e  .  1,048,992  1,093,980 

Courier-S  .  413,294  483,904 

Grand  Total  1,482,288  1,557,884 

CHIUICOTHE.  OHIO 
Gaiette-e  .  1,001,780  851,818 


COLUMBIA. 

,  S.  C. 

State-m 

1,227,314 

1,127,945 

State-S  . 

447.208 

391,283 

Record-m  . 

925,875 

891,784 

Grand  Total 

2,800,197 

2,410,992 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  27,280  lines 

(1985);  19,503  lines  (1984). 

DELUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e 

792,557 

789,923 

News-Tribune-m 

877,803 

882,144 

News-Tribune-S 

428,203 

404,402 

Grand  Total 

1,898,383 

1 ,838,489 

MONROE, 

LA. 

World-m 

828,223 

713,908 

World-S 

290,528 

212.051 

News-Star-e 

791,881 

708,30? 

Grand  Total 

1,908,412 

1,834,288 

NORWALK, 

CONN. 

Hour-e 

1,259,843 

1,044,511 

PASSAIC, 

N.  J. 

Herald  News-e  . 

1,222,103 

1,174,875 

PATERSON, 

N.  J. 

News-e  . 

1,441,747 

1,434,858 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . 

1,132,384 

899,471 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

475,108 

495,093 

Scrantonian-S  . 

374,422 

328,118 

Grand  Total  . 

849,528 

823,211 

Includes  PARADE  24  887  lines 

(l«5); 

24,477  lines  (1984). 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m  . 

543,019 

539,988 

Times-Leader-e 

1,088,517 

1.089.412 

Independent-S  . 

507,140 

507,040 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.  TEX. 

Caller-m  .  1,838,180  1,442,994 

Caller-e  .  1,820,024  1,477,938 

Caller-S  .  354,508  322,128 


Grand  Total  .  3,810,712  3,243,058 


COVINGTON.  KY. 


Kentucky  Post  & 
Times-Star-e  . 

783,090 

888,388 

DANBURY, 

CONN. 

News-Times-e  . 

1,118,982 

995,400 

DAVENPORT, 

,  IOWA 

Times-Democrat-m  .... 
Times-Democrat-e  .... 
Times-Democrat-S  _ 

1,225,338 

1,451,590 

404,880 

1,058,808 

1,300,308 

370,884 

Grand  Total  . 

3,081,808 

2,727,578 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e  . 

News-Journal-S  . 

813,284 

182,477 

920,888 

1,898,427 

898,499 

181,314 

755,279 

Grand  Total  . 

1,835,092 

DECATUR, 

ILL. 

Herald  B  Review-me  .. 
Herald  B  Review-S _ 

1,242,430 

383,782 

1,298,208 

322,042 

Grand  Total  . 

1,828,212 

1,820.248 

DOTHAN, 

ALA. 

Eaqie-e  S  ex-Sat  . 

903,157 

789,348 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 

590,858 

192,828 

757,182 

Journal-S  . 

195,048 

Grand  Total  . 

783,482 

952,210 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
GAINESVILLE,  FLA. 

Sun-e  S  ex  Sat .  923,524  794,858 


Grand  Total  2,138.878  2,118,440 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  21,075  lines 
(1985);  19,503  lines  (1984). 


GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 
Herald-eS  .  1,058,543  914,851 
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1964 


IfiS  IfM 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Patriot  '1  . 

1,392,804 

1,373,540 

Petrio:  lewi.S  . 

429,674 

403,312 

Grer.o  Tofel 

1,822,478 

1 .776,852 

Sund  v's  total  does  not  include 

PARADE 

linage 

HAVERHILL, 

MASS. 

Gaiene  e 

779,926 

651,602 

HUNTINGTON. 

W  VA. 

Advertiser-* 

1,052,261 

944,795 

Herald  Dispatch-m 

1,076.422 

935,461 

Herald  Advertisers-S 

257,408 

236,187 

Grand  Total  . 

2,386,091 

2,116,443 

HUNTSVILLE 

,  ALA. 

Times-e  . 

1,290,548 

1,142,165 

Times-S  . 

426,272 

392,506 

Grand  Total 

1,716,820 

1,534,671 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-e  . 

692,804 

567,784 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

TImesS  . 

61,054 

51,688 

Grand  Total  . 

753,858 

619,472 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune*  Damocrat‘Alt 

Day 

1,251,838 

1,177,232 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND, 

WASH 

Tri-City  Herald-e  . 

762,223 

698,796 

Tri-City  Herald-S  . 

201,173 

182,952 

Grand  Total  . 

963,396 

881,748 

NOTE;  Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEK- 

LY. 

KENOSHA, 

WIS. 

Ncw$*e  . 

1,262,310 

1 .267,924 

KINGSTON, 

N.  Y. 

Freeman-e  . 

934,612 

918,134 

KOKOMO, 

IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

968,016 

1,015,112 

Tribuna-S  .  218,386  193,718 


Grand  Total  .  1,186,402  1,208,830 

NOTE;  Does  not  includa  21,281  I'nas 
(1965);  19,913  lines  (1964).  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 

LA  SALLE.  ILL. 

Naw$-Tribune-e  .  669,262  620,814 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,275,820  1,246,056 

Journal-e  .  1,264,697  1,261.638 

Journal  A  Star-S  365,866  402,248 


Grand  Total  2,930,375  2,936,254 

Includes  PARADE  23.992  lines  (1965);  26,- 
312  lines  (1964). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  A  Journal-e  671,804  670,376 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Journal-m  _  1,600,008  1,475,889 

Courier-Journal-S  .  824,398  766,364 

Times-e  .  1,973,904  1,715,672 


Grand  Total  .  4,398,310  3,957,925 

NOTE:  Above  linage  is  actual  linage 
converted  from  6-column  and  9-column  to 
8-column  basis.  ROP  display  is  published 
on  6-column  basis  and  classified  on  9- 
column  basis. 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-a  .  1.584,156  1,468,852 

State  Journal-m  .  1,600,347  1,449,406 

State  Journal-S  432.964  450,443 


Grand  Total  3,617,467  3.368,701 

Includes  PARADE  22,218  lines  (1965);  27.- 
209  lines  (1964). 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-m  .  1,023,932  815,066 

Journal-e  928,872  717,626 


Grand  Total  1,952,804  1,532,692 

NOTE;  Special  Sections:  Building  (12 
Pgs.)  18,578  li.  Record:  18,578  li.  Journal. 
Star's  Tabloid  (4  tab.  pgs.)  5,418  li.  Rec¬ 
ord;  5.418  li.  Journal. 


1965 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
Timas-Herald-Record-m  900,970  776,090 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e  1,293,222  1,117.480 

Dispatch-e  1,451.842  1,241.842 

NEWARK.  OHIO 

Advocate-e  1,294.062  1,154.328 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

Herald-e  .  1,060,593  977,642 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  .  1,141,238  994,853 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 


Times-Herald-e  .  . 

949,797 

940,492 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-* 

614,446 

624.596 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

5tandard-Examin*r-e 

1,192,590 

1 ,067,994 

Standard-Eiamin*r-S 

259,190 

215,742 

Grand  Total 

1  451.780 

1,283  736 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  20  608  lines 

(1965);  19.068  lines  (1964). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Derrick-m 

528,243 

493  209 

Nfws-Heraid-e 

454,271 

416.271 

Grand  Total 

982,514 

909,480 

ONEONTA, 

N.  Y. 

Star-m 

562,702 

496.874 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e 

845,558 

798,224 

Sun-Democrat-S  . . 

222,418 

202  860 

Grand  Total  . 

1,067,976 

1,001,084 

PASCAGOULA.  MISS. 

Chronical-*  S  ex  Sat... 

637,196 

601,902 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N  J 

Herald-News-e  . 

1,205,926 

1,160,660 

PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commercial-*  . 

750,974 

678,202 

Commercial-S  . 

170,240 

156,520 

Grand  Total  . 

921,214 

834  722 

Does  not  include  20,090  lines 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD. 

MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e  . 

1,024.002 

998,228 

PLATTSBURGH.  N  Y. 

Pr*ss-R*publican-m  . . . 

629,160 

583,016 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 

Union-6at*tt*-e  . 

249,102 

261,660 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

Press  H*rald-m . 

961,711 

909,343 

Express-e  . . 

854,916 

901  647 

Teleqram-S 

309,254 

251,298 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,125,881 

2,062,288 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

M*rcury-m  . 

1 ,058,694 

933,366 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-e  . 

1,243,627 

1,153,621 

Journal-S  . 

534,764 

431,149 

Grand  Total 

1,778,391 

1,584  770 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  20,856  lines 

(1965);  19,913  lines  (1964). 

QUINCY. 

ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e 

679,784 

663  306 

Herald-Whig-S 

232,652 

237,916 

Grand  Total 

912,436 

901.222 

RAPID  CITY, 

,  S.  D. 

Journal-e 

735,672 

699.144 

Journal-S 

199,738 

198,870 

Grand  Total 

935,410 

889,014 

RENO.  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

955,556 

842,324 

Journal’S  . 

269,780 

246,708 

Gai*tt*-e  . 

1,219,456 

1,161,188 

Grand  Total  . 

2,444,792 

2,250,220 

Does  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
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1965 

1964 

SALISBURY, 

N.  C. 

Post-*  . . 

715,610 

605,938 

Post-S  . 

184,674 

154.966 

Grand  Total  . 

900,284 

820.904 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF. 

News-Press-e 

1,356,425 

1,310,253 

N*ws-Pr*ss-S  . 

394,891 

428,589 

Grand  Total 

1,751,316 

1,738  842 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e  . 

928,830 

807.842 

Argus-Lead*r-S 

250,838 

240,814 

Grand  Total  . 

1,179,668 

1,048.656 

STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Pocono  Record-m  . 

502,600 

483,994 

SUPERIOR. 

WIS. 

Telegram-e  . 

515,200 

513,646 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Star-m  . 

738,136 

730,002 

Tribune-e  . 

811,664 

804  272 

Tribune-Star-S  . 

402,794 

426,692 

Grand  Total 

1,952,594 

1,960,966 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

1,129,076 

1,099,112 

State  Journal-e  . 

857,895 

972,349 

Capital-Journal-S  .  . 

273,126 

254.782 

Grand  Total  . 

2,260,097 

2,326.243 

TUCSON,  , 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

1 .638,490 

1,673  976 

Star-S  . 

343,791 

337,572 

Citit*n-e  . 

1,861,545 

1,914.049 

Grand  Total  . 

3,843,826 

3,925,697 

VICTORIA, 

TEX. 

Advocat*-m  . 

597,968 

557  074 

Advocate-S  . 

129,640 

108,388 

Grand  Total  .  727,608  665,462 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Nevrs-Sun-e  .  1,443,764  1,193,584 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Journal-me  .  1,997,698  1,814.203 


CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  2,248,329  2,074.665 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  2,090,244  1,872,397 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-e  .  2,442,669  2,382,389 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e  .  1,838,091  1,576,968 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  802,863  718,520 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  2,120,789  2,083,132 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  ...  606,054  635,474 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citiien-e  .  2,219,135  2,114,636 

LeDroit-e  .  1,084,799  1,136,645 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  .  1,462,263  1,312,061 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 
Star-Phoanix-e  .  1,144,096  994.167 

SYDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  ...  1,062,750  1,138,820 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  2,834,806  2,581,389 

Province-m  .  1,474,729  1,269,662 

Sun-a  includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE 
88,700  lines  (1965);  97,599  lines  (1964). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Free  Press-e  .  2,490.389  2,174.688 

Tribune-*  .  1,551,256  1.437.337 


27  at  Seminar 
On  Production 

Twenty-sf'von  newspajters  and 
wifo  .service  executives  will  at¬ 
tend  a  two-week  seminar  on 
Nt'w  Methods  of  Newspatn*!' 
Production  to  Ite  conducted  by 
the  American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University  campus  Ite- 
Krinninp:  Sunday  (Oct.  31). 

The  seminar  members  are: 

William  W.  Alexander,  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Thnes-Htrnld. 

J.  Oliver  Amos,  Sidney  (Ohio) 
l>nily  Xeu'K. 

Roltert  A.  Benefiel,  Snndunky 
(Ohio)  Reyiftter. 

Robert  C.  Berpenheim,  Cliriit- 
tian.  Science  Monitor,  Boston. 

Robert  Bowes,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Lcdyer. 

James  R.  Costello,  Lcu'inton 
(Me.)  Daily  Sun  and  Eceniny 
Journal. 

Norman  L.  Freeman,  Charleu- 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  and  Daily 
Mail. 

Arthur  F.  Goetz,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times  -  Union  and 

Knickerbocker  N eu's. 

James  T.  Haley,  Findlay 
( Ohio)  Republican-Courier. 

Walter  E.  Hussman,  Palmer 
Newspapers,  Camden,  Ark. 

Billy  H.  Jobe,  Florence  (Ala.) 
Times. 

Howard  R.  Johnson,  Chicayo 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News. 

Lloyd  I.  Kettles,  Macon  (Ga.) 
T  eleyraph-N  ews. 

Frank  R.  Myers,  .Middletown 
(Ohio)  Jourmil. 

William  C.  Niland,  Washiny- 
ton  (D.  C.)  Eveniny  Star. 

William  H.  Owen,  Fayette- 
cille  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Wayne  E.  Perry,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Chicago. 

George  H.  Pipal,  United  Press 
International. 

John  E.  Plesko,  Pontiac  (Ill.) 
Daily  Leader. 

Homer  M.  Rankin,  Tifton 
(Ga.)  Gazette. 

Daniel  J.  Rooker,  Southwest 
Times,  Pulaski,  Va. 

Charles  T.  Shoemaker,  Rec¬ 
ord,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Robert  J.  Staab,  Pittsburyh 
Press  and  Post-Gazette. 

James  J.  Stewart  Jr.,  Hart- 
fort  (Conn.)  Times. 

Duncan  R.  Taylor,  H  os  to  n 
tilobe. 

Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus,  Freeport 
(Ill.)  Journal-Standard. 

Ramon  L.  Yarborough,  Fay- 
i  fteville  (N,  C.)  Observer. 

• 

Vicary  at  Ad  Bureau 

James  M.  Vicary  has  joined 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
.\NPA,  as  marketing  manager. 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  he  is  known  for  his 
studies  in  consumer  motivation. 
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Newsprint 
Usage  Up 
Nearly  5% 

U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
set  new  records  in  the  first  nine 
months  in  1960. 

News))apers  repoitiiiK  to  the 
-American  Newspaper  Publishers 
-A.ssociation  con.sumed  509,191 
tons  of  newsprint  in  Septemlier 
1965,  or  .‘1.6%  over  the  491,281 
tons  used  in  Septeml)er  1964  and 
l.O'fi  over  the  489,643  tons  con¬ 
sumed  in  September  1963.  There 
were  four  Sundays  in  each 
Septeml)er  1965  and  1964  and 
five  Sundays  in  September  1963. 

In  first  nine  months  of  1965 
.AXPA  reporting:  newspapers 
consumed  4,630,987  tons  or  4.9% 
over  the  4,414,530  tons  consume<l 
in  1964  period  and  15.5%  over 
the  4,010,097  tons  used  in  1963 
period. 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  Septem¬ 
ber,  1965  amounted  to  796,996 
ton.s — a  new  high  for  this  month 
— and  was  1.5%  greater  than  in 
September,  1964.  Shipments 
during  the  month,  804,428  tons, 
were  1.5%  l)elow  Septemlx'r, 


1964  volume. 

■According  to  tlie  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau,  outi)ut  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  160,- 
127  tons  and  was  down  from 
September,  1964  l)y  11.3%  — 
largely  due  to  a  strike-cau.sed 
shutdown  of  a  southern  mill 
since  Septenil)er  7th — while 
shipments  totaled  167,402  tons 
ami  were  below  the  year-ago 
level  by'  11.1%.  Canadian  pro¬ 
duction  of  636,569  tons  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  September 
and  was  5.3%  greater  than  in 
the  same  month  of  1964  while 
shipments  aggregatwl  637,026 
tons  and  were  above  the  year-ago 
volume  by  1.4%.  (The  South¬ 
land  Paper  Mill  in  Texas  re¬ 
opened  this  week.) 

North  American  production  of 
7,317,227  tons  during  the  fir.st 
nine  months  of  1965  constituted 
an  historical  high  for  this  period 
and  was  231,659  tons  or  3.3% 
greater  than  in  January-Septem- 
ber,  1964.  Output  of  United 
States  mills  through  the  end  of 
September,  1965  totaled  1,623,- 
988  tons  and  was  80,767  tons  or 
4.7^0  below  volume  in  the  same 
period  of  1964.  Canadian  pro¬ 
duction  of  5,693,239  tons  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  in  any  previous  com¬ 
parable  period  and  was  312,426 
tons  or  5.8%  greater  than  in 
1964. 
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Biitiii  Receives  Prize 
To  .4tteii(i  Briefing 

Lawrence  Bush,  science  writer 
and  columni.st  for  the  Atni  Arhor 
(.Mich.)  .VcMi.s',  will  receive  the 
first  William  Laurence  (Jraiit 
in  .science  writing.  The  William 
Laurence  F'und  was  .set  up  by 
the  National  Association  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Writers  and  the  Council 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
Writing  in  honor  of  the  long¬ 
time  science  editor  of  the  Xt  w 
York'  Timvs, 

-Mr.  Bush  will  use  the  $300 
grant  to  attend  the  third  annual 
briefing  on  “New  Horizons  in 
Science”  organized  by  CASW, 
at  La  Jolla,  California,  Nov.  15- 
19.  He  was  selected,  according 
to  (^.ASW,  because  of  his  profi¬ 
ciency  as  a  science  writer  and 
his  pioneering  work  as  the  first 
regional  advi.ser  in  the  CASW 
on-tln-job  training  ))rograni  in 
.science  writing.  As  a  result  of 
his  efforts,  the  training  program 
now  has  a  dozen  participants  in 
.Michigan.  Mr.  Bush  has  organ¬ 
ized  .seminars  and  publishes  a 
small  newsletter  for  these  bud¬ 
ding  part-time  science  writers. 

Mr.  Bush  covers  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  beat  and  is 
garden  «*ditor  for  the  newspatier. 
<> 

Reporter's  Byline 
In  (Competing  Papers 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Earl  Jo.sephson  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  his  byline 
appear  on  the  same  day  in 
Trenton’s  two  rival  daily  news¬ 
papers,  the  Eveninif  Times  and 
the  Trentoninn. 

He  quit  his  job  as  State  House 
rejiorter  for  the  Trentonian  to 
take  the  .same  job  for  the  Times. 
On  his  second  day  at  the  Times 
bis  name  appeared  over  a  story 
about  a  bus  fare  increase.  On 
the  same  day  his  byline  appeared 
in  the  Trentonian  on  a  political 
.story  prepared  in  advance. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Journalism 
Study  Takes 
Lead  Again 

{Jainesvii.i.i:,  Fla. 

The  I'niversity  of  Florida’s 
School  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications  has  witnf.'-.scsl  a 
shift  of  student  interest  during 
the  past  three  years  in  which 
journalism  has  regained  its  place 
as  the  school’s  most  pojiular 
curriculum. 

.An  undergraduate  student  in 
the  .school  has  four  programs 
from  which  to  choo.se — journal¬ 
ism,  advertising,  broadcasting, 
and  public  relations. 

Percent  of  enrollment  by 


program : 

1962 

1965 

Journalism 

27'). 

14% 

.Advertising 

46% 

.30"f 

Broadcasting 

17% 

14% 

Public  Relations 

10"r 

12% 

100% 

100% 

Uae  ().  Weimer,  director  of 
the  .school,  |)oint.s  out  the  most 
significant  trend  is  the  shift  in 
enrollment  in  advertising  and 
journalism.  “Journalism  and 
imblic  relations  have  increased 
their  jiercentage  of  total  .school 
enrollment  during  this  period 
while  advertising  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  have  fallen  off,”  he  .said. 
“Since  we  do  not  consider  pro¬ 
gram  preference  in  the  selection 
of  our  students,  this  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  reflection  of  a  change 
in  student  interest  within  the 
broad  field  of  study.” 

Florida’s  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communications  has  tripled 
in  size  since  the  fall  of  1959  and 
now  has  an  enrollment  of  353 
students.  During  this  same 
period  the  University  has  in¬ 
creased  enrollment  about  22%. 

The  graduate  program  has  had 
the  most  rapid  growth,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ur.  Harry  H.  Griggs, 
chairman  of  the  graduate  com¬ 
mittee,  now  includes  more  than 
30  students — half  of  whom  are 
fulltime.  This  is  an  increase  of 
50%r  over  last  fall’s  enrollment. 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketini, 
advertitini.  publiihinp  and  graphie 
arte  in  Auttralia  read 


f.'“*h?g"h  ‘"s?a“nS  Helpt.  Farm  Haiuls 

f""oJer'  s"  ELPASO.Te.x. 

Enritiue  Uavas,  Kt  Pnsu  Her- 
X).000,000  invested  ,  ,  n  [a  ' 

ala- Post  floornian  was  a  mem- 

.  ...  .  her  of  a  delegation  that  ob- 

ibiuhin'i'  and*oniph?e  fained  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
*  Economic  Opportunity  a  grant 

y  ruf 0  DA  Dro  y nilC  $628,104  to  aid  migratory  and 

NtWbPArtK  NtWi  iTTat'rumf 

PubUthed  fortMthiiy  (lualifics  as  an  authority  on  the 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9  iiroblems  of  the  poor;  he  is 

Corngr  Butt  A  Clisd.ll  SU..  Surry  Hill., 

Sydney,  Australia  chlldl’en. 
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Edwin  D.  Hatfield 


!\fanu^er  Appointed 
For  O&T  Synflieate 

Oklahoma  City 

Elwin  D.  Hatfield,  Sunday  and 
Special  Projects  editor  of  the 
Oklahoman  and  Tunes,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  Syndicate. 

Formed  last  year,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  furnishes  features  to  news¬ 
papers  here  and  overseas.  In¬ 
cluded  are  “Time  Out  With 
Bud,”  by  Bud  Wilkinson,  “Ex¬ 
ploring  Our  Universe,”  “Smart 
Shopper,”  “Prayer  for  Today,” 
and  a  score  of  other  comics  and 
columns. 


Mr.  Hatfield  joined  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  as  a  copy- 
reader  in  1946.  He  has  served  as 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  assistant  Sunday 
editor,  state  editor,  and  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  Oklahoma’s  Orbit, 
the  magazine  of  the  Sunday 
Oklahoman.  He  became  Sunday 
editor  in  January,  1963. 

* 

‘Lively  Ones’  Panel 
Changes  Syndicates 

The  Chicajfo  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  announced 
it  would  beffin  distribution  of  a 
daily  humor  panel,  “The  Lively 
Ones,”  by  Linda  and  Jerry 
Walter,  Nov.  1. 

The  panel,  which  depicts  the 
sprightly  antics  of  old-timers, 
appears  six  times  a  week  in  two- 
column  format.  It  has  l)een  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  past  by  Newsday 
Specials  (E&P,  April  17,  page 
131). 

Linda  and  Jerry’  Walter,  a 
husband-and-wife  team,  live  in 
the  artists’  colony  at  Woodstock, 
N.  Y.  Linda  does  the  drawing 
and  Jerry  writes  the  gags.  For 
15  years,  they  were  creators  of 
the  teen-age  comic  strip,  “Susie 
Q.  Smith,”  which  appeared  in 
several  hundred  newspapers. 
Mr.  Walter  has  been  a  serious 
painter  and  has  written  humor 
articles  for  national  magazines. 


Kennel  Column  Moven 
To  Ledger  Syndicate 

With  the  release  for  the  week 
of  Nov.  14,  the  column,  “Ken¬ 
nel  &  Leash”  by  Maxwell  Rid¬ 
dle,  dog  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press,  will  move  from 
Columbia  Features  to  the  newly 
reactivated  Ledger  Syndicate, 

Mr.  Riddle,  who  travels  more 
than  100,000  miles  a  year  as  a 
dog  show  judge  and  who  has 
just  returned  from  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  .said  his  association  with 
Columbia  had  been  a  most  pleas¬ 
ant  one  and  that  the  reason  for 
his  change  was  purely  personal 
— because  John  Higgins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ledger,  is  a  longtime 
friend  and  breeder  of  dogs. 

Mr.  Riddle  has  won  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dog  •  Writers’  award 
twice.  His  current  book,  “The 
Complete  Book  of  Puppy  Train¬ 
ing  and  Care”  (Coward-Mc- 
Cann),  is  in  its  sixth  printing. 
• 

2  Weeklies  Merge 

Olyphant,  Pa. 

The  Olyphant  Gazette  and  the 
Dunmorean  have  been  merged 
into  the  Gazette.  Gerard  J.  Bar¬ 
rett  is  editor  and  publisher.  The 
Gazette  is  78  years  old  and  the 
Dunmorean  is  54  years  old.  Both 
are  weeklies.  Miss  Marie  Bar¬ 
rett  has  been  named  managing 
editor. 


TOKEN — John  McCullou9h,  left,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin  reporter  who  re¬ 
cently  toured  with  the  U.S.  troops 
in  Viet  Nam,  receives  a  Benj.  Eranlilin 
bust  from  Dan  Tomlinson  at  the  Poor 
Richard  Club.  Mr.  McCullough  gave 
some  highlights  of  his  war  observa¬ 
tions  at  a  meeting  of  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  of  which  Mr.  Tomlinson  is 
president. 

New  Paper  Adds 
Sunday  Edition 

Lima,  Ohio 

The  Ltima  Staj-,  Ohio’s  newest 
daily  newspaper,  is  adding  a 
Sunday  edition,  Oct.  31. 

Launched  by  2,000  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  with  its  first  publication 
Sept.  8,  the  Star  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  five-day  publication 
schedule. 

The  Star,  located  at  737  W. 
Vine  St.  employs  some  65  per¬ 
sons. 


Margaret  Dana’s  consumer-interest  columns  start  off 
with  a  bang  on  November  I  because  .  .  . 

they're  AUTHORITATIVE! 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY:  a  weekly  report  to  consumei’s  of  news  and  information 

interesting  and  useful  to  them  in  their  buying. 
CONSUMER’S  QUESTION-BOX:  answei’s  to  eveiy  conceivable  money-buy¬ 
ing-goods  question  with  candid  honesty. 


•  Margaret  Dana  is  a  professional  consultant  of  long  standing  on  consumer 
attitudes,  consumer  problems  and  consumer  education. 

•  She  is  filling  a  long-felt  need  in  advising  and  guiding  American  consumers  in 
a  fast-changing  economy  in  which  new  products,  new  materials  and  new 
services  constantly  pour  onto  the  market. 

•  Teacher,  author,  newspaperwoman  and  magazine  writer,  Margaret  Dana 
also  has  been  called  upon  frequently  to  testify  in  the  consumers’  interest 
before  Congressional  hearings.  Federal  Trade  Commission  sessions  and  other 
government  boards. 

Join  the  more  than  25  charter  subscribers  .  .  . 
Phone,  wire,  write  for  samples  and  rote  today 


UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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‘Dear  Abby’  Changej 
Column  Distributors 


llllUlllllllllllllUllUlllllllllllllilllllllllIH 

Marquis  Childs,  Washiiifjton 
bureau  chief,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  and  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist,  went 
to  Stockholm,  where  he  will  de¬ 
liver  a  lecture  at  a  dinner  inark- 
ing  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
Swedish-American  Society.  Af¬ 
ter  a  week  of  traveling  in  Swe¬ 
den,  Mr.  Childs  will  visit  for  a 
week  in  En^^land  before  return¬ 
ing  home. 

Wally  Carlson,  creator  of  the 
cartoon  panel  “Mostly  Malarky” 
(Chicago  Tribune -New  York 
New's  Syndicate),  has  culled  his 
best  panels  since  1947  for  a 
book,  “Maizie  and  Daisy”  (Rand 
McNally  &  Co),  named  for  the 
antic  cleaning  women  in  the 
panel.  Mr.  Carlson  was  born  in 
St.  Louis  (1897)  and  has  lieen 
drawing  and  selling  cartoons 
for  half  a  century. 

Barney  Glazer,  who  writes  the 
Hollywood  column,  “Barney 
Glazer’s  Glazed  Bits”  (Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  News  Syndicate), 
writes : 

“Unaccu.stometl  as  I  am  to  off¬ 
set  makeup  time,  I  wandered 
into  the  Valley  (Calif.)  Publica¬ 
tions,  one  of  the  groups  using 
my  column,  at  press  time.  There 
wasn’t  a  line  of  type  anywhere 
but  the  makeup  tables  were 
covered  with  dozens  and  dozens 
of  set  copy,  all  cut  into  their 
respective  stories,  and  all  wait¬ 
ing  for  paste-up  time.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  we 
would  reach  that  day  when  an 
editor  would  plead,  ‘Keep  that 
fan  off  or  we’ll  pi  the  type’!”? 


Abigail  Van  Buren,  who  writes  Jeanne,  born  in  1942,  and  Ed, 
the  “Dear  Abby”  advice  column,  lx)rn  in  1944. 
has  signed  a  10-year  contract,  Abby  was  Iwrn  in  Sioux  City, 
effective  March  1,  1966,  with  the  Iowa.  ( Her  twin  sister  is  Ann 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  Landers,  who  writes  an  advice 
News  Syndicate.  column  distributed  to  638  news- 

The  feature  has  been  dis-  papers  by  the  Publishers  News- 
tributed  for  the  last  10  years  paper  Syndicate).  She  attended 
by  the  McNaught  Syndicate  to  Morningside  College  in  Sioux 
more  than  600  newspapers.  The  City,  where  she  majored  in  jour- 
new  distributors  said  they  plan  nalism.  After  her  marriage, 
to  service  more  than  800  sub-  Abby  busied  herself  with  her 
scribing  newspapers  starting  home  and  in  spare  time  was 
March  1.  active  in  the  American  Red 

“Miss  Van  Buren  wanted  to  Cross,  where  she  trained  Gray 
change  syndicates  and  we  are  Ladies.  Slie  also  has  been  active 
honored  and  pleased  that  she  in  the  National  Foundation  for 
chose  us  to  handle  her  column  Infantile  Paralysis,  the  Easter 
for  newspapers  at  home  and  Seal  Society  and  in  the  cause  of 
abroad,”  said  Arthur  Laro,  ex-  mental  health, 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  editor  When  her  husband’s  business 
of  CTNYNS.  interests  took  the  family  to  Cali¬ 

fornia,  Abby  got  a  job  writing 
Big  Contract  advice  column  for  the  San 

No  contract  figures  were  an-  Pcatwisco  Chronicle,  Charles  V. 
nounced,  but  it  was  believed  in  McAdam  signed  her  for  distri- 
syndicate  circles  to  have  involved  bution  by  the  McNaught  Syndi- 
a  guarantee  of  several  million  ^  10-year  contract, 

dollars  over  the  next  decade.  Abby  receives  about  8,000 

Abigail  Van  Buren  is  the  wife  letters  in  a  “slow”  week.  Most 
of  Morton  Phillips,  a  business  of  these  letters  cannot  be 
man.  They  have  two  children,  answered  in  print  but  are  an- 
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Warren  Luna  (ioes 
To  Asia  Beat  A^sain 

Washington 
Warren  Unna,  staff  writer  on 
Asian  affairs  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  has  gone  to  India  to 
take  over  from  Selig  Harrison 
as  the  resident  correspondent  of 
the  Washington  Post  Foreign 
Service  in  South  Asia. 

Mr.  Unna,  who  is  42,  returns 
to  an  area  that  he  has  known 
for  20  years — first  as  a  reporter 
for  the  U.S.  Army’s  China- 
Burma-India  Roundup  (the 
Asian  Stars  &  Stripes)  ;  later 
as  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Current  World  Affairs,  study¬ 
ing  the  politically  uncommitted 
nations  of  Asia. 

He  joined  the  Washington 
Post  in  1952  after  five  years’ 
reporting  with  the  Chronicle  in 
his  native  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Harrison  returns  to 
Washington  to  write  editorials. 
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is  now  syndicated  by  these 
great  Newspapers  and  Magazines 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  7  EAST  12  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10003 
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Eskimo  ‘J.  J.  Yuk’ 
Joins  Comic  Pages 


IJy  Ruy  Erwin 

A  young  C^anadian  artist  plans 
to  introduce  newspaper  readers 
to  the  humor  and  humanity  of 
people  he  knows  and  admires, 
the  Eskimos. 

The  cartoon:  “J.  J.  Yuk." 

The  cartoonist:  Fred  Lucky. 

The  format:  Four  or  five  col¬ 
umns  daily;  half  or  full  page 
standard  or  full  page  tab  Sun¬ 
days. 

The  release:  Nov.  14. 

The  distributor:  Newsday  Spe¬ 
cials,  (larden  City,  N.  Y. 

“J.  .T.  Yuk”  is  an  Eskimo  who 
must  hunt  and  fish  to  provide 
food  for  his  family.  Mrs.  Yuk 
is  the  i)erfect  housewife  (igloo- 
wife)  for  him,  bolstering  his 
confidence  when  he  bumbles, 
makitig  him  l)elieve  he  is  the 
mightiest  of  hunters.  Their  son, 
Yuk  Jr.,  looks  up  to  his  father, 
but  can’t  lielp  wondering  why 
the  old  man  continually  does 
things  the  hard  way. 

Others  in  the  dazzling  world 
beyond  the  Yukon  are  Raincloud, 
an  incompetent  Indian  who 


headed  for  spring  training  the 
wrong  way;  Mooncalf,  J.  J.’s 
bachelor  i)artner  in  hunting  and 
fishing,  who  is  madly  in  love 
with  Naifey,  gorgeous  even  in 
a  parkha  and  muluks,  who  is 
madly  in  love  with  herself.  Then 
there  is  Trader  Leech,  a  not  so 

I'M  THE  BEST,  I'M  ^ 

THE  GREATEST...  J 
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scrupulous  agent  who  has  made 
himself  a  one-man  slum  in  a 
clean,  white  land;  and,  at  the 
head  of  the  pack,  I.iead  Dog,  a 
sullen  husky  w’ho  feels  it’s  a 


Fred  Lucky 

dog-eat-dog  world  and  is  eter¬ 
nally  vigilant. 

Meet  Fred  Lucky 

Fred  Lucky,  with  black  r-yes 
and  hair,  somewhat  resembles 
J.  J.  Yuk,  although  he  is  not  an 
Eskimo.  He  developed  the  idea 
for  the  strip  as  a  result  of 
numerous  trips  to  the  Far  North 
of  Canada. 

He  has  had  much  o))portunity 
to  observe  and  know  the  Eski¬ 
mos,  their  habits  and  the  infiu- 
ence  of  modern  life  upon  their 
civilization.  He  recognizes  the 
changes  brought  by  military  op¬ 
erations,  radar  stations  and  sim¬ 
ilar  things,  but  hopes  his  Eskimo 
friends  can  maintain  some  of 
their  old  ways. 


“I  hate  Trader  Leech,”  he  said 
vehemently  as  he  was  inter¬ 
viewed  in  the  un-Eskimo-like 
luxury  of  the  Forum  of  the 
Twelve  Cae.sars  in  New  York,  as 
though  that  summed  up  the 
matter. 

Itu.sic  rriitli't 

“[  strive  for  warmth  and  rap¬ 
port  with  readers,  who  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  beaten 
over  the  head  with  gags,”  he 
continued.  “I  intuitively  selected 
Eskimos  for  the  strip  because 
they  strike  a  common  chord  with 
all  humanity.  They  are  closer  to 
the  roots  of  humanity  than  more 
sophisticated  peoples  without 
any  extras  and  only  the  basics. 
By  communication  of  the  cartoon 
we  can  bring  important  themes 
and  challenges  touching  on  basic 
truths  for  here  is  human  nature 
with  the  tinsel  taken  away.  They 
eat,  they  survive,  they  love.” 

Fred  Lucky  was  born  in 
Toronto  (1933),  his  present 
home,  and  he  attende<l  the  Uni- 
v'ersity  of  'foronto,  specializing 
in  English.  He  studied  at  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute  and  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
He  returned  to  Toronto  to  illus¬ 
trate  advertising  campaigns  and 
to  ser\’e  as  art  director  of  sev¬ 
eral  advertising  agencies.  He 
drew  a  comic  strip,  “The  Luck¬ 
ies,”  .syndicated  only  in  Canada. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  By  Rick  Friedman 

The  Puerto  Rico  of  Marvin  W.  Schwartz 


OPPORTUNITY:  A  street  scene  !n  Son  Juan.  I  was  on  another  assignment,  saw 
it  and  shot  it.  I  like  to  shoot  street  scenes.  They  represent  people.  You  can 
tell  from  any  street  what  kind  of  people  use  it.  And,  as  this  particular  picture 
shows,  photo  possibilities  are  everywhere. 


SUBTLETY:  /  was  shooting  a  woman's  page  assignment  on  a  home  for  the 
poor  when  I  saw  some  kids  playing  volleyball  in  a  neighborhood  settlement. 
This  boy's  face  reminded  me  of  the  Mona  Lisa.  I  could  look  at  it  forever. 
Pictures  don't  have  to  scream  out  at  you  to  be  great.  Pictures  can  have 
subtlety. 


The  pictures  on  these  two  pages  show  Puerto  Rico  through  the 
camera  eyes  of  Marvin  VV.  Schwartz,  a  news  photographer  for  the 
San  Juan  (P.  R.)  Star,  a  29,000-circulation  offset  English  lan¬ 
guage  daily. 

Much  of  the  Puerto  Rico  that  he  has  come  to  know  in  the  more 
than  two  years  he  has  been  on  the  Star  comes  through  in  Marv's 
photographs.  The  politics.  The  entertainment.  The  religion.  The 
natural  beauty.  The  poverty.  And  countless  other  half-hidden 
facets  of  the  island  that  he  uncovers  with  his  camera. 

“The  great  thing  about  the  Star,”  Marv  explains,  “is  that  it 
gives  us  complete  freedom  to  shoot  something  different.  And  pic¬ 
tures  get  good  display,  particularly  in  the  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tion.  This  kind  of  opportunity  makes  you  want  to  come  through.” 

The  Star  has  a  five-man  photo  staff  and  they  handle  everjdhing 
— fashions,  hard  news,  features,  sports.  “We’re  the  last  of  the 
geepees,”  Marv  quips. 

When  they  don’t  have  specific  assignments,  they  cruise  around 
looking  for  picture  possibilities  and  calling  in  every  hour.  The 
Puerto  Ricans  love  pictures,  Marv  says.  “And  they  are  always 
willing  to  give  a  photographer  a  hand.  You  need  a  boost  up,  sud¬ 
denly  a  couple  of  people  are  there  to  give  you  one.  You  want  to 
get  out  on  a  balcony,  you  just  knock  on  a  strange  door  and  they 
let  you  up  there.  Then  gpve  you  a  cup  of  coffee.” 

Marv  has  photogi'aphed  the  pageantry  of  Holy  Week  and  the 
torment  of  a  would-b^suicide.  The  draught  and  the  training  of 
an  underwater  demolition  team.  Island  visitors  such  as  Jimmy 
Breslin,  Vincent  Price,  Phyliss  Diller  and  Kenneth  Keating. 

Some  of  his  best  work  has  appeared  in  the  Star  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  where  there  is  more  opportunity  for  his  picture  stories  such 
ones  on:  The  Rio  Piedras  market.  Luxury  hotels.  Old  San  Juan. 
A  jazz  singer.  A  social  worker  and  a  drug  addict. 

A  number  of  his  shots  have  appeared  in  the  major  news  maga¬ 
zines  such  as  Life  and  have  gone  into  numerous  newspapers  via 
the  wire  services.  He  also  freelances  in  Puerto  Rico  for  the 
Black  Star  picture  agency. 

His  First  J<d> 

The  28-year-old  photographer  is  a  native  New  Yorker.  While  still 
in  his  early  teens,  Marv  went  to  work  after  school  drying  4x6  sun- 
proofs  for  a  commercial  photographer  in  his  home  borough  of  the 
Bronx.  Marv'  is  convinced  he  got  the  job  because  the  photographer 
wanted  the  picture  contract  of  Marv’s  older  sister’s  wedding. 

Between  1955  and  1957,  he  spent  21  months  as  a  photographer 
and  darkroom  man  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Marv  then  went  to 
work  shooting  pictures  for  a  Manhattan  public  relations  photogra¬ 
pher.  While  holding  this  job,  he  took  400  hours  of  profession  in¬ 
struction  at  the  New  York  Institute  of  Photography.  He  also 
attended  the  Leica  Technical  Center. 

“I  now  use  Nikons  for  almost  all  of  my  work,”  Marv  related. 
(The  entire  Star  staff  shoots  35mm  almost  exclusively.) 

In  the  late  1950s,  Marv’s  work  began  appearing  in  publications 
such  as  Parents  Magazine  and  Camera  35.  He  had  one-man  photos 
in  New  York  galleries.  Steichen  accepted  two  of  his  pictures  for 
the  “America’s  Many  Faces”  exhibit.  He  freelanced  news  photo 
stories  for  King  Features  Syndicate. 

In  1960,  Marv  joined  El  Mundo,  a  Puerto  Rican  Spanish-lan- 
guage  daily.  A  year  later,  he  was  back  freelancing  in  New  York. 

Then  Marv  signed  up  with  a  steamship  company’s  photo  staff 
and  was  off  to  Hong  Kong.  When  the  job  ended,  he  remained  in 
Japan  several  months. 

When  he  returned  to  the  States  again  to  freelance,  American 
Homes  magazine  sent  Marv  to  Puerto  Rico.  Marv  sent  the  story 
back  and  stayed  there,  taking  his  present  job. 

“Becoming  a  photographer  isn’t  something  I  sat  down  and 
planned,”  Marv  says.  “It  seems  that  most  of  my  life  I  wanted  to 
be  one.  It’s  the  thing  I  love  best  to  do.” 

Marv,  whose  personal  comments  appear  under  the  pictures  on 
these  pages,  adds:  “I  doubt  if  there  is  another  field  in  the  world 
besides  photography  which  offers  as  much  satisfaction  of  doing 
something  wdl.” 
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and  the  freedom  to  do  something  different 


AWARENESS:  I  had  10  minutes  be¬ 
tween  acts  to  shoot  these  pictures  of 
Puerto  Rico's  top  comedian— enough 
time  to  have  the  ice  cream  melt  all 
over  eyerybody  and  everything,  in¬ 
cluding  my  camera  ,  ,  . 


DIGNITY:  This  is  ailing  nationalist  leader  Pedro  Albiiu  Campos  the  day  after  he  was  pardoned.  This  is  the  way 
I  think  a  news  shot  should  look.  He  was  partially  paraliied  and  nearly  devoid  of  speech  and,  under  constant  guard, 
the  hospital  had  been  his  jail.  I  wanted  to  depict  how  he  spent  his  last  lonely  years  so  /  got  there  as  early  as  I 
could  to  take  advantage  of  the  light  coming  through  the  window.  Bending  low,  I  was  able  to  create  a  mood  that 
showed  he  was  a  free  man  mentally.  Dignity  is  an  important  thing  in  this  business.  It's  something  we  should  all  try 
to  achieve  whenever  possible  in  our  pictures  and  in  ourselves. 


. . .  The  pictures  ran  as  a  cover  and  two 
pages  in  the  Sunday  magazine,  show¬ 
ing  the  different  types  of  ice  cream 
eaters.  The  pressure  Ticker  (fop). 
Chuckless  chewer  (center).  Lazy 
twister  (bottom)  .  .  . 


.  .  .  New  advances  in  photography 

have  put  more  demands  on  us.  We  UNDERSTANDING:  The  people  of  Vieques  were  about  to  lose  their  land  because  the  Navy  wanted  the  site.  The 
have  to  be  more  aware,  not  less,  of  Star  supported  the  people  and  the  Navy  changed  its  mind.  In  shooting  this  picture  of  the  poverty  at  Vieques, 
what  we  are  doing.  The  "hold  it,  pose  I  saw  the  cross  symbolized  in  the  man's  arms,  in  the  girl's  arms,  in  the  boards  on  the  left.  The  more  you  live,  the 
it"  days  are  gone.  more  you  understand,  the  more  significant  your  pictures  become. 
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New  L€>ok 
‘Sold’  to 
Readers 


By 

Kilmund  Arnold 

Once  upon  a  time,  I  was 
elected  to  an  office  on  our 
church  council.  And  I  was 
almost  fired  because  my  name 
appeared  in  a  story  next  after¬ 
noon.  For  our  boss  had  the 
implacable  rule  that  “news¬ 
papermen’s  names  should  never 
be  in  the  newspaper”. 

The  same  philosophy  has 
been  extended  by  some  editor’s 
to  “The  newspaper’s  name 
should  never  be  in  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

Nuts  I 

Newspapers  make  news.  If 
your  local  Buick  dealer  does  an 
extraordinary  job  of  selling 
new  cars,  you’ll  run  a  story 
about  it.  And  it  will  not  be  to 
curry  favor  with  him  (even 
though  that  might  be  a  wel¬ 
come  side  effect).  The  good 
reason  is  that  business  makes 
news.  And  the  newspaper  is  a 
major  business  in  any  commun¬ 
ity.  When  it  does  something 
newsworthy,  that  fact  should 
be  reported. 

Another  major  function  in 
newspapering  is  to  “sell”  our 
paper  ...  on  the  street,  by 
carrier,  off  the  living-room 
table.  When  we  make  innova¬ 
tions,  we  must  promote  them 
just  as  assiduously  as  Detroit 
promotes  pizzaz. 

The  Page  of  The  Week  is 
from  the  Chronicle-Telegram 
in  Elyria,  Ohio.  It  is  the  first 

Court  Refuses 
To  Curb  Stories 
Of  ‘Bomb’  Case 

Detroit 

\  Kalamazoo  County  Circuit 
Court  judge  rejected  attempts 
last  week  by  attorneys  for  two 
defendants  to  limit  news  cover¬ 
age  of  their  court  proceedings. 

Judge  Lucien  F.  Sweet  turned 
down  the  appeal  by  attorneys  for 
Donald  Cobb  and  Beauford  Kin- 
cade,  charged  with  plotting  to 
kill  their  former  boss  with  a 
home-made  bomb. 

Trial  Judge  Clark  M.  01m- 
stead  had  denied  motions  asking 
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'New  five-column  page  is  handsome  and  easily  readable.' 


appearance  of  a  newly-de¬ 
signed  editorial  page.  Incident¬ 
ally,  it’s  the  last  page,  for 
extra  exposure. 

The  format  itself  is  inter- 
c.sting  .  .  .  and  good.  The  new 
five-column  page  is  handsome 
and  easily  readable.  And  it  is 
“sold”. 

The  sales  pitch  is  the  lead 
editorial.  I  suspect  that  Robert 
W.  Funk,  editor  of  the  page, 
wrote  it.  But  I’m  sure  that 
Robert  Barton,  editor,  and  Otto 
Schoepfle,  publisher,  had  a 
hand  in  it  somewhere. 

The  editorial  explains  the 
new  typogrraphy.  Then  it  groes 

him  to  confiscate  television  film 
and  newspaper  photographs 
taken  of  the  two  defendants  in 
a  corridor  outside  the  courtroom. 
He  also  refused  their  request  to 
limit  reporters’  coverage  of  the 
trial  to  the  results  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  for  Cobb 
and  Kincade. 

The  three-judge  circuit  panel 
ruled  that  the  American  Bar 
Association’s  code  prohibits 
taking  pictures  in  the  courtroom 
while  the  court  is  in  session.  A 
Kalamazoo  television  station  had 
shown  pictures  taken  through  a 
window  during  the  proceedings. 

But  Judge  Sweet  rejected  as¬ 
sertions  by  the  attorneys  that 
coverage  of  the  case  has  been 


on  to  explain  tbe  difference 
lietween  this  page  and  the 
pages  of  hard  news.  It  ex¬ 
plains  the  need  for  the  edito¬ 
rial  function  of  a  newspaper: 
To  analyze  news,  to  interpret 
it,  to  rally  public  opinion  and 
to  provide  a  forum  for  the 
divergent  views  of  a  virile 
democracy. 

The  editorial  is  a  good  one. 
It  sells.  And  in  this  case  it 
sells  a  darn  good  product: 
Vigorous  comment  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  and  functional  package. 

IN  A  NUTSHELL:  Blow 
your  own  horn.  If  you  don’t, 
who’ll  do  it  for  you? 

“sensational”  and  ha«l  damaged 
their  clients’  right  to  a  fair 
trial. 

“The  new’s  media  handled  this 
case  with  restraint  and  lack  of 
sensationalism,”  Judge  Sweet 
.said. 

Commenting  further  on  the 
case,  he  said: 

“When  unusual  things  happen 
and  sensational  crimes  are  com¬ 
mitted,  the  public  is  going  to 
hear  about  it  and  talk  about  it 
whether  the  information  is  from 
the  newspaper  or  television  or 
from  the  lady  next  door  across 
the  backyard  fence.” 

He  termed  a  picture  of  a  state 
trooper  holding  the  alleged  bomb 
as  “unfortunate.” 


Poverty  Program 
Seminar  Filled; 
Second  Planned 

A  suggestion  made  by  Sar¬ 
gent  Shriver  at  the  A.ssociated 
Press  Managing  Editors’  con¬ 
vention  in  Buffalo,  recently  has 
resulted  in  a  series  of  seminars 
for  newsmen  assigned  to  cover 
the  antipoverty  program. 

Mr.  Shriver,  who  heads  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
said:  “If  you  will  take  a  re¬ 
porter  out  of  the  city  side  of 
your  office  and  send  him  to 
Washington,  we’ll  set  up  a  week 
or  a  weekend  of  special  brief¬ 
ing.” 

The  newspapers  will  pay  ex¬ 
penses  of  their  men,  including 
costs  of  a  MATS  plane  flight 
from  Washington— where  most 
of  the  briefing  will  take  place — 
to  the  Job  Corps  Center  at  Camp 
Kilmer,  N.  J. 

Twenty  -  four  dailies  readily 
agreed  to  send  men  to  the  semi¬ 
nar,  Nov.  8-10,  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  limit  the  first  gather¬ 
ing  to  that  number.  Other  re¬ 
quests  came  afterwards,  and  a 
second  seminar  is  planned  Dec. 
6-8. 

Newspapers  desiring  to  take 
part  in  the  program  may  do  so 
by  writing  to  James  Kelleher, 
Deputy  Director  of  Public  Af¬ 
fairs,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  1200  19th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20506. 

• 

Scripps  Purchases 
Cone  jo  Newspapers 

Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 

Sale  of  the  assets  of  Conejo 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Chronicle  and  the  Smt 
Chronicle,  to  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers,  publishers  of  the 
Conejo  News,  was  announced 
this  week  by  Frederick  F.  Stan- 
nard,  publisher  of  the  Chronicle 
and  Simi  Chronicle,  and  John  P. 
Scripps,  chairman  of  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspapers. 

The  Chronicle  and  Simi  Chron¬ 
icle  suspended  publication.  Mr. 
Scripps  said  the  papers  would 
be  combined  under  the  name 
Conejo  News-Chrofvicle  and  that 
publication  would  be  carried  out 
in  the  News  plant  at  2595  Thou¬ 
sand  Oaks  Blvd. 

• 

Mathews  Appointed 

William  B.  Spilman,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Waynes¬ 
boro  (Va.)  Newa-Virginian,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
the  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency  as  the  paper’s  national 
representative  to  replace  John¬ 
son,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Sinding  Inc. 
which  is  going  out  of  business. 
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(Contmued  from  page  14) 


ical  facilities.” — Ohio  daily  with 
circulation  under  20,000. 

“We  are  a  very  small  news¬ 
paper  and  have  very  little  occa¬ 
sion  to  report  directly  on  scien¬ 
tific  developments,  unless  the 
local  schools  or  apiculture  are 
involved.  We  do  use  some  S3mdi- 
cated  material  and  believe  it  has 
high  readership.  We  are  unable 
to  have  a  full-time  science  re¬ 
porter.” — Missouri  daily  with 
circulation  under  3,000. 

“Metropolitan  papers  can  give 
space  and  manpower  to  specialist 
areas;  smaller  papers  cannot 
always  do  this.” — Upstate  New 
York  state  daily  with  circulation 
of  approximately  30,000. 

The  Right  Length 

A  majority  of  the  responding 
editors  felt  that  the  newspaper 
science  stories  now  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  press  associations  and 
syndicates  are  “about  right”  for 
length,  for  degree  of  technical 
language,  and  for  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  tie-ins  with  spot  news 
and  interpretation.  The  results 
were: 

For  length:  About  right,  92; 
Too  long,  33;  Too  short,  2. 

For  technical  language :  About 
right,  62 ;  Too  technical,  27 ;  Too 
simplified,  9. 

For  tie-ins:  About  right,  67; 
Too  tied  with  spot  developments, 
35;  Too  much  backpound,  7. 

In  their  comments,  the  ^itors 
mentioned  excessively  technical 
language  more  than  other  fea¬ 
tures. 

S.  Parnell  Lewis,  managing 
editor  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press,  put  it  this  way: 

“More  writers  like  AP’s 
Blakeslee  are  needed  to  meet 
Hearst’s  1900  call  to  ‘Write  it  so 
milkman  can  read  and  under¬ 
stand  it.’  Would  like  to  see  a 
daily  science  column  on  lines  of 
sports  column  which  delves  into 
‘Why  Jones  punted  on  first 
down.’  ” 

“Stories  should  be  more  read¬ 
able  and  understandable  to  the 
average  person.” — New  Ken¬ 
sington,  Pa. 

“Too  much  of  the  science  news 
is  written  in  series  of  long- 
winded  articles.  They  should  be 
newsworthy,  concise  and  all  in 
one  package.  We  do  not  need  sci¬ 
ence  articles  for  scientists  or  the 
special  science  student,  but  for 
the  average  reader.” — Great 
Falls,  Mont. 

Specialist  on  Staff 

Twenty  editors  reported  that 
they  had  at  least  one  reporter 
who  devoted  a  major  portion  of 
his  time  to  science  writing  and 
63  more  said  they  had  a  particu¬ 
lar  man  on  their  staff  who  han- 
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died  occasional  science  writing 
assipments.  Since  the  sample 
was  rahdomly  selected,  this 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  ap¬ 
proximately  200  United  States 
dailies  had  staff  members  whose 
chief  assipment  centered  on 
covering  science,  technology,  or 
medicine.  And  well  over  a  third 
of  the  nation’s  dailies  had  a 
writer  earmarked  as  a  part-time 
specialist  in  science.  Several  edi¬ 
tors  mentioned  that  their  staff 
members  had  attended  seminars 
sponsored  under  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation  pants  and 
others  said  their  reporters  were 
participating  in  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  conducted  by  the  Council  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science 
Writing  Inc. 

The  news  executive  on  one 
Oklahoma  daily  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  12,000  hit 
out  at  efforts  by  professors  to 
convert  “potentially  good  re¬ 
porters”  into  science  specialists. 
He  wrote: 

“There  are  too  many  profes¬ 
sors  trying  to  make  specialists 
out  of  potentially  good  reporters 
who  then  became  useless  on  any 
other  topic.  This  is  a  serious 
error.  It  limits  understanding, 
handicaps  intelligence  and  to  me 
is  indicative  of  academic  stupid¬ 
ity  and  iporance  of  news.  I 
speak  on  the  basis  of  a  journal¬ 
ism  education,  11  years  with  AP 
including  8  in  NYC,  and  20 
years  successful  editing.  .  .  .” 

Readers’  Contacts 

One  Oregon  editor  of  a  daily 
with  circulation  under  15,000 
said  he  could  not  find  enough 
“science  copy  available  which  the 
individual  reader  can  USE.” 
(Original  capitalized.)  He  con¬ 
tinued: 

“Space  exploration  accounts, 
Sealab,  etc.,  are  all  very  inter¬ 
esting  as  are  detailed  articles 
on  laser  development,  heart-lung 
machines,  and  so  forth — but 
there  is  very  little  directed  at 
the  readers’  own  activities  in 
areas  where  he  has  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  scientific  develop¬ 
ments.” 

When  asked  for  the  fields  in 
which  they  had  “special  inter¬ 
est,”  the  editors  replied  as 
follows : 

Satellites  and  outer  space,  130 
papers. 

Medicine  and  public  health, 
115. 

Agricultural  science,  73. 

Atomic  energy,  58. 

New  inventions  for  the  home, 
32. 

Aviation,  31. 

Industrial  application  of  sci¬ 
ence,  30. 

General  research,  28. 

Social  sciences,  26. 

Military’  science,  19. 

Astronomy,  9. 

Engineering,  7. 

Physics  and  chemistry,  3. 
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Racial  Crisis 
Reporting 
Under  Study 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  impact  of  news  reporting 
on  the  racial  revolution  will  be 
reviewed  at  a  three-day  confer¬ 
ence  for  newsmen  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  here  Nov.  14- 
16. 

The  conference.  “The  Racial 
Crisis  and  the  News  Media,”  is 
co-sponsored  by  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Center  at  the  School 
of  Journalism  and  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B’nai 
B’rith. 

George  P.  Hunt,  managing 
editor  of  Life  magazine,  is 
scheduled  to  be  the  keynote 
speaker.  Participants  and  their 
topics  are  as  follows: 

Reporting  the  Racial  Crisis 
in  the  North:  Martin  Hayden, 
editor-in-chief,  Detroit  News; 
James  Bassett,  editorial  page 
editor,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Holman,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  for  media  relations,  U.S. 
Community  Relations  Service. 

Reporting  the  Racial  Crisis  in 
the  South:  Buford  Boone,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Tnscaloosa  News;  Hod- 
ding  Carter  III,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Delta  (Miss.)  Democrat- 
Times;  Hugh  Boyd,  publisher. 
New  Branstoick  (N.  J.)  News. 

The  Changing  Content  of 
Racial  News  Reporting:  Arthur 
Bertelson,  managing  editor,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Ted  Post¬ 
on,  reporter.  New  York  Post; 
William  C.  Baggs,  editor,  Miami 
News;  Claude  Sitton,  national 
news  director.  New  York  Times. 

Broadcasting’s  Role  in  the 
Racial  Crisis:  William  Monroe, 
chief,  Washington  News  Bureau, 
NBC;  Joseph  Brechner,  presi¬ 
dent,  WFTV,  Orlando,  Fla.; 
Jack  Kuney,  executive  producer, 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company. 

Social  Persuaders  and  Edito¬ 
rial  Judgment:  Lawrence  S. 
Fanning,  executive  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  Samuel  Dal- 
simer,  vicepresident.  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company;  Jack  Crae- 
mer,  editor,  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent- Journal. 

Role  of  the  Negro  Press  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Struggle:  Thomas 
Young,  editor,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Journal  and  Guide;  Henry  I.iee 
Moon,  press  secretary,  NAACP; 
Robert  Finkelstein,  member  of 
advisory  committee  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Center. 

Round  Table  Discussions : 
William  Peters,  producer,  NBC 
Reports ;  Louis  Martin,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Michigan  Chronicle. 

Dr.  Earl  F.  English,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  said 


60  newspaper,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  editors  and  reporters  are 
expected  to  attend  the  confer¬ 
ence.  The  proceedings  will  be 
published  “to  provide  a  working 
document  for  news  media  and 
schools  of  journalism.” 

• 

Mowker  Goes  to  Utiea 
.48  Gannett  Publisher 

Rochester 

Appointments  of  Herman  E. 
Moecker  as  publisher  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  dailies  at  Utica  and  of 
Hamilton  B.  Mizer  as  general 
manager  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette  were  announced  Oct.  25 
by  Paul  Miller,  president  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Mr.  Moecker  since  1960  had 
headed  the  Niagara  Falls  Ga¬ 
zette.  At  Utica,  he  succeed.s 
Henry  J.  Leader,  who  resigned 
for  reasons  of  health  after  seven 
years  as  operating  head  of  the 
afternoon- Sunday  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  and  the  morning  Utica 
Daily  Press. 

Mr.  Mizer  had  been  managing 
editor  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette  since  1955.  Wisconsin, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
staff  for  30  years. 

Thomas  J.  Berrigan,  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Gazette  news  staff 
since  1927  and  editor  since  1946, 
has  been  named  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Gazette. 

Mr.  Leader  had  worked  on 
Utica  news  staffs  early  in  his 
career.  He  returned  to  head  the 
Utica  newspapers  in  1958  after 
14  years  with  the  Albany  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  two 
years  as  editor  of  the  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-News,  a  Gannett 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Moecker  joined  the 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1958  after  many 
years  as  manager  of  general 
advertising  of  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News.  He  was 
named  Gazette  general  manager 
in  1960,  when  he  succeeded  K.  K. 
Burke  as  operating  head  of  the 
newspaper.  Later  he  was  named 
publisher  of  the  newspaper. 

• 

McNeile  Appointed 
.4880oiate  Publisher 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

James  P.  McNeile  has  been 
named  associate  publisher  of  the 
Elkhard  Truth  and  Mishawaka 
Times,  in  the  Communicana 
Group.  He  has  been  general 
news  executive. 

Allen  H.  Swartzell,  who  has 
been  general  manager  of  the 
Truth  and  Times,  is  leaving  the 
organization  to  be  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
H  erald-  Telephone. 

Richard  P.  Williams  has  been 
promoted  to  business  manager 
of  the  two  newspapers. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

MEAD  FROM  POSSET  CUPS 

(FIRST  OF  A  TWO-PART  SERIES) 


By  Rick  Fricflman 

You’ll  drink  mead  from  posset 
eups,  savour  such  succulent 
viands  as  stuffed  boar’s  heads, 
beef  ryall  and  the  sweet  mys¬ 
teries  of  everlasting  Syllabubs. 
Costumed  bards  will  entertain 
you  with  songs,  stories  and 
pageantry. 

Their  President  promised  all 
this  as  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors  embarked 
from  Kennedy  Airport,  New 
York  the  night  of  Sept.  30  on  a 
three-week  trip  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

By  its  conclusion  last  week  the 
trip  was  to  bring  them  that 
“mead  from  posset  cups”  plus 
meetings  with  their  British  and 
Irish  counterparts,  tours 
through  castles  and  introduc¬ 
tions  to  heads  of  state. 

The  first  stop  was  Tunbridge 
Wells,  England,  35  miles  south 
of  London.  “We  got  lost — rather 
the  bus  driver  did — going  from 
London  to  Tunbridge  Wells,” 
Penn  Jones,  editor/publisher  of 
the  Midlothian  (Tex.)  Mirror, 
related.  “But  the  countryside 
was  so  beautiful  no  one  minded. 
Then  30  persons  had  to  get  off 
and  help  push  the  bus — called  a 
coach — or  the  conference  would 
never  have  started  that  night.” 

Joint  Se!««ions 

All  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  three  overseas  ICWNE 
members  who  had  previously 
been  to  the  group’s  meeting  in 
the  United  States:  Major  H,  R. 
Pratt  Boorman,  Kent  Messen¬ 
ger:  Mrs.  Gordon  Clemetson, 
Tunbridge  Wells  Kent  &  Sussex 
Courier;  and  Liam  Bergin,  Car- 
low  (Ireland)  Nationalist. 

For  the  next  three  days,  the 
ICWNE  American-Canadian 
contingent  met  in  joint  session  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  with  the  Guild 
of  British  Newspaper  Editors. 
Charles  E.  Jervis,  GBNE  presi¬ 
dent,  told  them:  “Many  of  our 
problems  may  vary,  but  we  have 
a  deep  common  basis  of  interest 
in  protecting  the  rights  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  sustaining  the 
dignity  of  editorship  and  train¬ 
ing  the  journalists  and  editors 
of  tomorrow.” 

Lord  Shawcross,  chairman  of 
the  Second  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Press  and  attorney  general 
in  the  cabinet  of  Clement  Attlee, 
spoke  on  newspaper  law  and 
with  some  humor  quoted  from 


such  American  “authorities”  as 
Mae  West. 

One  of  the  American  editors, 
Landon  Wills  of  the  Calhoun 
(Ky.)  MeLean  County  News, 
said  afterwards:  “There  I  was, 
a  country  boy  from  a  Kentucky 
tobacco  patch  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  met  a  real 
English  lord.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  British  counselors  at  the 
Nuremberg  Trials  and  I  would 
have  liked  to  discuss  that  sub¬ 
ject  with  him.  But  there  wasn’t 
time.” 

Robin  Hood 

Landon  went  on  to  describe 
how,  at  a  dinner  that  evening, 
one  of  the  English  editors, 
D.  R.  W.  Greenslade,  turned  to 
him  and  remarked:  “I  must  be 
back  in  Nottingham  by  11 
tomorrow.” 

“I  felt  as  if  I  was  back  with 
Robin  Hood  and  his  Merry  Men,” 
Landon  told  us.  “I  asked  Mr. 
Greenslade  if  there  was  any¬ 
thing  left  of  Sherw’ood  Forest. 
He  .said  there  was  only  about  200 
acres  and  the  fumes  from  the 
mines  and  the  pumping  out  of 
the  underground  water  were 
killing  the  oak  trees  that  once 
sheltered  Robin  Hood.” 

The  guest  of  honor  at  this 
dinner  was  Reginald  Maulding, 
M.P.,  deputy  leader  of  the  Con- 
serv'ative  Party  and  former 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Don  Pease,  president  of 
ICWNE,  co-editor  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oberlin  (Ohio) 
News-Tribune,  and  an  Ohio  state 
senator,  described  the  banquet 
this  way:  “A  man  equipped  with 
an  outsized  gavel,  red  coat  and 
booming  voice  announced  the 
arrival  of  my  wife,  Jeanne,  and 
myself,  the  Mayor  and  Mayor¬ 
ess  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  Regin¬ 
ald  Maulding  and  his  wife,  and 
Mr.  Jervis,  president  of  the 
Guild.  All  the  other  guests  ap¬ 
plauded  as  we  paraded  in. 

“After  dinner,  the  Queen  was 
toasted  before  smoking  was  al¬ 
lowed.  When  it  came  time  for 
the  program,  our  friend  in  the 
red  rapped  his  gavel  several 
times  and  said  loudly:  ‘Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  pray  silence  for 
your  master  of  ceremonies,  who 
wishes  to  address  you.’ 

“The  same  procedure  was 
followed  for  each  speaker,  in¬ 
cluding  Reginald  Maulding,  who 
gave  a  15-minute  toast  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  and  myself. 
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POLITICS — Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  left,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  Southern  Illinois  University,  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
International  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Rt.  Honor¬ 
able  Reginald  Maulding,  M.P.;  and  Don  Pease,  right.  Co-editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Oberlin  (Ohio)  News-Tribune,  president  of  ICWNE,  and 
an  Ohio  state  senator,  at  a  dinner  in  Tunbridge  Wells. 


who  gave  a  10-minute  response 
to  Maulding’s  toast.  The  dinner 
concluded  with  the  investiture 
of  W.  B.  Livingston,  of  the  Fife 
Free  Press,  Scotland,  as  Guild 
president.” 

The  next  morning’s  church 
services  at  St.  Paul’s  Rusthall 
Parish  Church  proved  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  reunion  for  Allen 
J.  Tenny,  of  the  Chagrin  Falls 
(Ohio)  Herald.  The  vicar  was 
the  Rev.  Norman  Mantel,  who 
was  the  Lenten  speaker  at  St. 
Martin’s  Episcopal  Church  in 
Chagrin  Falls  last  Spring.  He 
returned  to  Tunbridge  Wells  in 
September  after  serving  through 
an  exchange  program,  at  a 
church  near  Chagrin  Falls, 

Landon  Wills  and  his  wife, 
Ilene,  also  had  a  reunion  with 
Keith  and  Joan  Bachman,  a 
couple  from  Calhoun  County 
who  were  in  London  for  a  year 
where  Mr.  Bachman  was  on  a 
fellow-ship  at  a  children’s  hos¬ 
pital. 

“One  of  their  friends  is  a  for¬ 
mer  secretary'  to  Alec  Douglas- 
Home,”  Landon  said.  “And  an¬ 
other  friend’s  baby-sitter  helped 
deliver  Ringo  Starr’s  baby.  How 
much  closer  to  fame  can  you 
get?” 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
group  visited  Hev'er  Castle,  west 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  where 
Henry  VIII  used  to  call  on  Ann 
Boleyn.  The  present  owner.  The 
Hon.  Gavin  Astor,  chairman  of 
the  London  Times,  .showed  the 
group  through  the  castle  and 
serv'ed  them  tea  in  the  beautiful 
formal  gardens  that  surround  it. 

The  return  to  Tunbridge  Wells 
that  day  included  a  stop  at  the 
Queen  Victoria  Hospital,  famous 
for  its  work  in  plastic  surgery. 

At  the  evening  program,  J.  F. 
Day,  of  the  Exmouth  Journal, 
related  his  experiences  as  an 
American  editing  a  British 
weekly. 

Monday’s  speakers  included 
Penn  Jones,  who  described  his 
impression  of  present-day  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex.;  and  the  Rt.  Hon. 
W.  F.  De^es,  M.C.,  M.P.,  and  a 

EDITOR  6C  PUB 


London  newspaper  columnist, 
who  talked  on  Britain’s  prob¬ 
lems  in  an  affluent  society. 

Five  Editors 

That  afternoon,  five  editors 
from  five  different  countries  dis¬ 
cussed  “National  Viewpoints  in 
a  Pluralistic  World.”  They  were: 
Charles  Forrest,  former  editor 
of  the  Derby  Evening  Telegraph 
(England) ;  John  A.  Morris,  effl- 
tor  of  the  Prescott  (Ont.)  Jour¬ 
nal  (Canada);  Dr.  Johannes 
Binkowski,  Stuttgart  Neckar 
Rundschau  (Germany)  ;  Liam 
Bergin  (Ireland)  ;  Houston 
Waring,  Littleton  (Colo.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  (United  States). 

On  Oct.  5,  as  the  guests  of 
Major  Pratt  Boorman,  the  group 
visited  Canterbury  Cathedral ; 
the  new  Kent  University  at 
Canterbury;  the  White  Cliffs  of 
Dover;  and  Leeds  Castle,  which 
for  many  years  was  the  property 
of  the  queens  of  England  but  is 
now  privately  owned.  Major  and 
Mrs.  Pratt  Boorman  later  hosted 
tea  in  their  home  at  St.  Augus¬ 
tine’s  Priory,  Bilsington. 

The  evening  was  spent  at 
Tenterden,  a  typical  English  pub 
in  the  town  where  William  Cax- 
ton,  the  man  who  introduced 
printing  to  England  in  1476, 
was  said  to  have  been  born. 

Back  in  Tunbridge  Wells  the 
next  day,  Liam  Bergin  chaired 
a  panel  discussion  on  “large 
newspapers  and  small.”  The  two 
panelists  were  Landon  Willis 
and  E.  A.  Talley,  cable  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  who  was  the  only  non¬ 
weekly  newspaper  person  on  the 
trip. 

That  afternoon,  William  J. 
McKeefery,  dean  of  academic 
affairs  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  spoke  on  American 
young  people  and  their  conflicts 
with  the  older  generation.  SIU, 
which  sponsors  the  ICWNE  at 
Carbondale,  Ill.,  was  also  repre¬ 
sented  by  Delyte  W.  Morris,  the 
university’s  president;  C.  Hor¬ 
ton  Talley,  dean  of  the  school 
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PRINTING — Penn  Jones,  left,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Midlothan 
(Tex.)  Mirror;  Mrs.  Gordon  Clemetson,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Tunbridge 
Wells  Kent  &  Sussex  Courier;  and  Charles  Forrest,  former  editor  of  the 
Derby  Evening  Telegraph,  in  the  composing  room  of  the  Courier. 


of  communications;  and  Dr. 
Howard  R.  Lonff,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  journalism 
and  secretary-treasurer  of 
ICWNE. 

The  following  day,  Oct.  7,  the 
group  set  out  on  a  five-day  coach 
tour  of  southern  and  central 
England,  one  that  would  take 
them  to  such  places  as  Winsor, 
Runnymede  Maidenhead  By- 
Pass  ;  Henley-on-Thames ;  Ded- 
dington;  Banbury,  Conventry; 
Stratford-on-Avon;  and  Oxford, 
finally  winding  up  in  London. 

Hospitality 

Wheeler  Mayor,  editor/pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sallisaw  (Okla.) 
Sequoyah  County  Times,  had 
this  comment  about  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity:  “Oxford  is  rich  in  tra¬ 
dition  and  has  the  greatest  repu¬ 
tation  of  any  University  in  the 
world  academically.  No  doubt 
all  the  things  I  have  heard  about 
its  greatness  are  true.  But  my 
wife,  Flossie,  and  I  are  glad  that 
our  three  children  have  their 
degrees  from  Oklahoma  Univer¬ 
sity,  even  though  it  may  be  on 
the  losing  end  of  a  football  score 
now  and  then.” 

Wheeler  added  that  to  say  he 
was  favorably  impressed  with 
the  friendliness  of  the  British 
would  be  putting  it  mildly. 
“Never  have  I  or  my  family 
been  treated  so  kindly  as  we 
were  by  them.  Flossie  says  she 
hopes  that  all  the  Englishmen  I 
invited  to  come  over  and  visit 
with  us  don’t  come  at  the  same 
time.” 

Bill  Rotch,  (Hlitor/publlsher  of 
the  Milford  (N.  H.)  Cabinet  had 
much  the  .same  comment  about 
the  friendliness:  “The  five  days 
were  full  and  exciting,  due  in  no 
.small  part  to  representatives  of 
British  newspapers,  who  invited 
us  into  their  homes,  and  who 
tried  to  make  sure  we  saw  as 
much  as  possible.” 

Don  Pease  added:  “We  were 
most  fortunate  that  they  met  us 
at  every  point  along  the  way 
with  well-prepared  plans  to  show 
us  their  towns  to  best  advantage 
in  a  short  period  of  time.” 

“The  only  thing  we  lacked  was 
sufficient  time,”  Bill  Rotch  said. 
“We  jumped  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other — in  a  picturesque 
village  of  weathered  .stone 
houses,  followed  by  dinner  in 
the  carpeted  dining  room  on  the 
top  floor  of  Coventry’s  ultra¬ 
modern  newspaper  plant. 

“There  was  some  agreement 
among  our  group  that  it  wasn’t 
easy  to  w'rite  feature  stories 
about  England.  It  was  too  much 
like  home. 

There  were  no  colorful  cos¬ 
tumes  and  strange  scenery  of 
^  more  exotic  lands.  There  were 
chimney  pots  and  acres  of  rose 
gardens.  But  we  were  simul¬ 
taneously  advised  to  put  a  tiger 


in  our  tanks.  And  to  shop  at 
Woolworth’s.” 

Bill  added  that  he  hadn’t 
counted  on  the  emotional  impact 
of  the  history-laden  countryside. 
“The  first  time  I  really  choked 
up,”  he  said,  “was  out  in  the 
harbor  of  Dover,  where  we  were 
taken  for  a  better  view  of  the 
cliffs.  I  suddenly  felt  the  impact 
of  being  off  that  shore  where 
Julius  Caesar  landed  with  his 
Roman  Eagles,  and  which  has 
played  such  a  role  in  history 
ever  since.” 

For  A1  Tenny,  the  five-day 
tour  made  him  think  more  of 
Mother  Goose  than  of  history. 
“There  was  a  special  delight  in 
passing  through  Banbury  and 
stopping  at  Gloucester,”  he 
said.  “Each  of  us  could  recall 
parts  of  the  rhymes  these  names 
evoked.  And  fortunately  there 
was  a  first  grade  school  teacher 
in  our  group,  Ilene  Wills,  who 
was  able  to  recite  them  in  full. 

“Many  of  the  things  we  saw 
and  did  brought  back  to  life  the 
pages  of  history  and  literature 
we  studied  as  school  boys  and 
girls.  Mother  Goose  took  us  even 
farther  back  into  our  early 
memories.” 

Don  Pease  recalled  that  one 
American  editor  described  the 
English  countryside  as  a  gigan¬ 
tic  golf  course  with  the  most 
luscious  greens  and  fairways 
imaginable.  “And  not  a  billboard 
anywhere,”  Don  said.  “They 
simply  don’t  exist  in  the  English 
countryside,  though  they  do  in 
the  cities.  It  was  glorious  to  be 
without  them.” 

Wheeler  Mayor  added:  “I  have 


no  idea  what  they  do  with  their 
old  abandoned  farm  machinery 
or  junked  cars  but  they,  too,  are 
missing  from  the  scene.  When  I 
asked  John,  our  bus  driver, 
about  it,  he  seemed  shocked  to 
think  that  a  government  would 
permit  its  natural  beauty  to  be 
messed  up  as  ours  has  been.” 

For  this  first  part  of  the  trip, 
the  group  was  favored  with  .some 
of  the  best  October  weather  in 
England’s  history.  They  had 
been  told  that  October  could  be 
and  often  was,  as  cold  and  rainy 
as  any  other  in  the  year. 

Instead,  they  had  virtually  no 
rain  at  all,  the  sun  ^hown  every 
day  at  least  for  a  few  hours, 
and  the  flowers,  shrubs  and  tress 
in  the  countryside  remained  at 
the  peak  of  their  beauty. 

Oct.  9  was  the  warmest  day 
England  had  since  1959. 

On  Oct.  12,  the  group  visited 
the  London  Times,  courtesy  of 
Reginald  Easthope,  editor  of  the 
Archives.  The  next  day  they 
went  through  the  House  of 
Commons. 

On  Oct.  14,  ICWNE  departed 
London  for  Dublin  and  the  .sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  trip. 

(Continued  next  tveek) 

• 

Barham  Buys  Papers 

Dallas 

Paul  W.  Barham,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Dallas  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Texas  Mesquiter  and 
Forney  Messenger  from  W.  H. 
Bradfield  Jr.  The  buyer  and  the 
seller  were  classmates  at  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  University. 


Marion,  Ohio, 
Program  Will 
Honor  Harding 

Marion,  O. 

This  community,  on  Nov.  2,  is 
planning  a  unique  climax  to  a 
year  of  activities  commemor¬ 
ating  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Warren  G.  Hard¬ 
ing,  29th  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  first  newspaper¬ 
man  to  hold  that  office. 

A  three-part  program  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Harding  Memo¬ 
rial  Association  of  Marion  with 
Dr.  Warren  Sawyer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  in  charge. 

It  will  serve,  in  effect,  to  wrap 
up  a  program  of  features  con¬ 
ducted  this  year  in  recognition 
of  the  man  who,  bom  in  neigh¬ 
boring  Morrow  County,  moved 
to  Marion  at  an  early  age  and 
went  from  here  to  the  White 
House  in  1921. 

The  Nov.  2  activities  will  be¬ 
gin  at  1  p.m.  at  the  Harding 
tomb  wherein  lie  both  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Harding. 

At  2:30  the  assembly  will 
move  to  the  Harding  High 
School  auditorium,  where  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  association  will 
accept  from  the  National  Park 
Service  a  marker  designating 
the  Harding  Home  at  380  Mt. 
Vernon  Ave.  a  national  historical 
monument. 

At  4:30,  also  at  the  school, 
the  Harding  era  will  be  reviewed 
by  three  historians.  Randolph 
C.  Downes  of  the  University  of 
Toledo  will  discuss  Harding’s 
early  life.  Dale  E.  Cottrill  of 
McComb  County  College  will 
analyze  the  Harding  speeches, 
and  Dean  Albertson  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  will 
summarize  President  Harding 
and  his  time. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers  Inc.,  current 
owners  of  the  Marion  Star  that 
Mr.  Harding  published,  will  post 
a  plaque  at  the  building  behind 
the  Harding  Home  that  served 
as  press  headquarters  as  Hard¬ 
ing  campaign^  for  the  Presi- 
<lency. 

Publisher’s  Park 
Is  De<lieatefl 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

The  F.  H.  Leslie  Park,  within 
the  triangular  block  bounded  by 
Valley  Way,  Jepson  St.  and 
Sixth  Ave.,  was  dedicated  here 
recently  as  a  tribute  to  the  com¬ 
munity  leadership  of  Frank 
Howard  Leslie,  89-year-old  pres¬ 
ident-publisher  of  the  Evening 
Review.  Mr.  Leslie  spoke  at  the 
ceremonies. 
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Newsprint 
Rail  Savings 
Are  in  Store 


Nobody  wants  to  talk  about 
it  officially  yet,  but  there  is 
hope  of  a  shared  cost  saving  for 
newsprint  users  in  an  area  esti¬ 
mated  to  embrace  11  states.  The 
prospect  is  in  reports  that  rail¬ 
roads  which  carry  newsprint 
from  mills  in  Quebec  and  New 
England  will  soon  announce 
“Incentive  Loading”  tariffs. 

The  Incentive  Loading  prac¬ 
tice  —  already  widely  accepted 
by  industry  for  transportation 
of  many  products  and  materials 
—  offers  reduced  freight  rates 
as  recompense  for  more  efficient 
use  of  railroad  cars.  Newsprint 
is  among  commodities  carried 
under  this  “bonus”  system  in 
some  Southern  states. 


Larger  (^rl(>ad^ 


than  a  dozen  railroads  are  said 
to  be  involved. 

However,  according  to  news¬ 
print  buyers,  new  tariffs  do  not 
automatically  mean  that  paper 
mills  will  pass  savings  on  to 
users.  They  say  that  if  and 
when  they  arrive,  newspaper 
managements  will  have  to  “go 
it  alone,”  pressing  for  a  share 
in  the  savings. 


Ads  in  Paperbacks 


Expanded  Facilities 


The  National  Observer  is  run¬ 
ning  a  schedule  of  several  mil¬ 
lion  four-page  inserts  in  paper¬ 
back  books  as  part  of  its  circu¬ 
lation-building  progp-am.  Titles 
include  non-fiction,  fiction  and 
self-help  books  published  by 
Pocket  Books,  Bantam  Books 
and  New  American  Library. 
The  campaign  was  prepared  by 
Wunderman,  Ricotta  &  Kline 


Buyers  also  point  out  that  to 
take  full  advantage  of  Incen¬ 
tive  Loading  practices,  small 
publishers  may  need  to  expand 
newsprint  storage  facilities.  Al¬ 
so,  many  newspapers  may  need 
to  add  additional  equipment  to 
handle  reels  .stacked  in  double¬ 
tier  loads  if  they  accept  Incen¬ 
tive  Loading. 


Piiblicint  for  Coffee 


Ad  Parleys 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


Dorothy  F.  Hopkins  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  Consumer 
InWmation  for  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Coffee  Bureau,  the  15-mem- 
l)er  trade  organization  of  Latin 
American  coffee  producing  coun¬ 
tries.  Prior  to  joining  the  Pan- 
American  Coffee  Bureau  in  1960 
as  publicity  assistant,  she  was  a 
copj’writer  with  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  ad  agency  in  N.  Y. 


Newsprint  producers  in  the 
South  sold  publishers  on  the 
idea  three  to  four  years  ago. 
They  explained  that  the  larger 
loads  helped  keep  damage  to 
reels  in  transit  at  a  minimum, 
that  they  produced  savings  in 
terms  of  handling  costs,  larger 
single  shipments  being  more 
spe^ily  unloaded  than  frequent 
small  consignments. 

The  system  is  known  to  have 
worked  well  for  publishers  and 
papermakers  although  the  terms 
of  individual  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  their 
sources  of  supply  have  not  been 
disclosed.  However,  reports 
from  the  South  do  not  indicate 
that  dollar  savings  have  been 
passed  on  by  the  mills.  But  it 
is  understood  that  in  two  North¬ 
eastern  cities  publishers  are  en¬ 
joying  a  share  in  the  savings 
that  mills  are  making  from  In¬ 
centive  Loading  rail  charges. 

.According  to  a  large  buyer  of 
newsprint  in  the  East,  skillful 
utilization  of  freight  car  space 
more  than  doubles  the  load  that 
can  be  carried — in  a  normal 
freight  car,  110,000  pounds  of 
paper  compared  to  50,000 
pounds.  Depending  on  distance, 
the  Incentive  Loading  system  is 
estimated  to  cut  costs  from  be¬ 
tween  $3  to  $5  a  ton.  In  some  in¬ 
dustries,  it  is  common  for  sup¬ 
pliers  to  pass  Incentive  Load¬ 
ing  savingrs  on  to  customers. 


ter  advertising. 

Louis  E.  Heindel,  advertising 
director,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer- 
eury-News,  told  how  San  Jose 
area  centers  geared  themselves 
to  become  establishinl  and  to  face 
new  competition. 


‘Left  of  Center’  Daily 


Siudv  N«‘«“dh 


Mr.  Heindel  advocated  institu¬ 
tional  as  well  as  hard  sell  copy, 
an  analysis  of  each  center’s 
market  and  a  program  to  meet 
its  needs  and  the  utilization  of 
newspaper  research,  copy  serv¬ 
ice  and  information  services. 

Newspapers  were  represented 
on  the  i)rogram  also  by  Charles 
E.  Treat,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald;  Roy  Jarv’is,  Long  Beach 
( Calif. )  Independent,  Press 
Telegram,  and  Richard  Tullar, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Trib¬ 


une. 

Discussion  topics  ranged  from 
group  ad  rates  for  all  center 
members  to  ways  of  obtaining 
variety  store  support  for  pro¬ 
motions.  In  the  field  of  news¬ 
paper  specials,  a  “daylight- 
.savings  edition”  was  described 
as  a  newcomer  in  novelty 
appeals. 


Soutliaiii  Report 


New  Tariff  .Andripaled 

Posting  of  Incentive  Load¬ 


ing  tariffs  for  railroads  in  the 
Northeast  are  anticipated  next 
month.  Territory  involved  will 
cover  an  area  extending  from 
New  England  to  Illinois  and 
down  to  Washington,  D.  C.  More 


London 

A  national  newspaper  called 
the  News  will  start  publication 
next  year,  it  was  announced  by 
the  Labor  Press  Cooperative  So¬ 
ciety.  The  Monday-to-Friday 
publication  will  cost  sixpence, 
the  .same  price  as  the  Times. 
The  political  policy  of  the  news¬ 
paper  has  l)een  described  as 
“left  of  center  of  the  labor 
movement.” 


Smith  Buys  Weekly 


Brooks  Sells  Paper 


‘Mrs.  Mac’  Dies; 
Oregon  Editor 


HiLX.SBi)Ro,  Ore. 

Emma  C.  McKinney,  93,  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  state’s  weekly  news¬ 
paper  circles  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  died  here  Oct. 
25.  She  spent  all  of  her  adult 
life  with  Hillsboro  newspapers, 
starting  as  a  typesetter  for  the 
Hillsboro  Independent  at  the 
age  of  17.  Later  she  joined  the 
Hillsboro  Argus  staff  and  in 
1904  purchased  a  half  interest 
in  that  paper,  in  partnership 
with  the  late  L.  A.  Long.  In 
1909  she  became  sole  owner  and 
the  Argus  has  been  operated  by 
the  McKinney  family  ever  since. 
Her  only  son,  W.  Verne  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  became  a  partner  in 
1928. ‘ 

In  1932  the  McKinneys  pur¬ 
chased  the  Independent  and 
merged  it  with  the  Argus.  Two 
grandsons,  Walter,  president  of 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  and  Richard, 
also  are  active  in  operation  of 
the  Argus. 


Toronto 

Net  income  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1965  for  Southam 
Press  Ltd.  was  $5,385,452,  as 
compared  with  $3,357,248  in  the 
similar  period  last  year.  Included 
was  $1,337,000  non-recurring 
capital  profit  on  the  sale  of 
investments.  Revenue  from  eight 
daily  new'spapers,  business  pub¬ 
lications  and  printing  companies 
was  $45,613,479,  up  from  $34,- 
840,756  in  the  1964  period.  Costs 
and  operating  expenses  were  up 
to  $37,169,393  from  $28,123,142. 


Office  Unit  Elects 


Wilbur  H.  Stein,  56,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  composing  room 
at  the  Columbus  (O.)  Disjmtch; 
Oct.  22. 


Andrew  J.  Warner,  81,  dra¬ 
ma  and  music  critic  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  for 
43  years  until  he  retired  four 
years  ago;  Oct.  23. 


Acquisition  of  the  Tarpon 
Springs  (Fla.)  Leader,  as  of 
Nov'.  1,  by  Leland  Smith  and  as¬ 
sociates,  was  announced  Oct.  28 
by  George  William  Averill,  pres¬ 
ent  publisher  of  the  weekly.  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  an  adyisor  and 
nroduction  executiye  for  Ralph 
Ingersoll  and  for  Donald  W. 
Reynolds. 


William  Don  Houseworth, 
62,  city  editor  of  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  Gazette;  Oct.  24. 


Percy  B.  Scott,  77,  a  former 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  bureau  chief  of 
United  Press;  Oct.  17. 


Burbank,  Calif. 

Sale  by  Ray  Brooks  of  the 
Sunland-Tunjunga  Record 
Ledger  to  Verdugo  Publishing 
Company  was  announced  Oct. 
19.  The  new  owners  also  pur¬ 
chased  the  Foothill  Publishing 
Company,  operators  of  an  off¬ 
set  printing  plant.  Brokers  were 
Hogan-Feldmann  Inc. 


Laird  Bell,  82,  an  attorney 
who  was  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  after  the  death 
of  Col.  Frank  S.  Knox  in  1944; 
Oct.  21. 


Erskine  B.  Garrison,  46,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Hickory 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Record;  Oct.  20. 


Phillip  E.  Connelly  Jr.,  62, 
news  editor  of  the  Uniontovm 
(Pa.)  Morning  Herald;  Oct.  10. 


Appoints  J.  M.  .\lathe8 


Cl.NCINNATI 
Emil  Dansker,  aviation  and 
progress  reporter,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Enquir¬ 
er  Editorial  Employees  Profes¬ 
sional  Association;  Frank  Wei- 
kel,  local  columnist  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Jim  Ott,  Kentucky  editor, 
secretary;  Jo-Ann  Albers,  wom¬ 
en’s  club  editor,  treasurer. 


West  Chemical  Products,  Inc., 
has  retained  J.  M.  Mathes,  New 
York,  as  its  advertising  agency. 
West  Chemical  is  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  CN  and  CN  Plus  disin¬ 
fectants  and  West  Pine  house¬ 
hold  germicidal  cleaner,  distrib¬ 
uted  regionally,  as  well  as  a  line 
of  industrial  cleaners  and  disin¬ 
fectants. 


i 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


announcements 

ISetcitpaper  Appraisers 

appraisals  for  estate,  tax. 

partnentiip.  loan  and  iniuranea  pur- 
poiM.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

negotiators  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  proi>ertie8  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspai«rs.  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala  .  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 

SALBJS-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers'  Service 
Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402 

The  DIAL  Airency.  1503  Nazareth. 
KjUsmazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker"  j 

CONFIDBSI'nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per- 
ionality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
•elling 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  139.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  newspapers 
199  W.  Bonita.  Claremont.  Calif..  91711 

A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ‘huntinit’ 
costs,  iruides  on  maximum  tax  acl- 
vantapres  and  counsels  toward  success¬ 
ful  operations.  Newspaper  Service  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama 
City.  Ha..  32401. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspairer  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  .509.  RoseburK.  Orej?..  97470. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

GAUFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
offset.  $7,500  down.  Opportunity  for 
ambitious,  capable  publisher.  Joseph 
A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim.  Calif..  92805. 

COLORADO  WEEKLY.  $80,000.  Tre¬ 
mendous  growth  area.  Gross  up  20%. 
Net  above  $20,000.  State  financial 
ability.  Box  661.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OEOWTH  OPPORTUNITT 
Group  of  profitable  Zone  2  weeklies 
grossing  $600,000  annually.  Down  pay¬ 
ment  $150,000.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.. 
Dupont  Circle  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


_ ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CAUPORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good 
plant  —  profitable.  interesting  area. 
$24,000  down  includes  acets.  receivable, 
minimum  working  capital  needed. 
Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Bkr.. 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim. 
Calif.,  92805.  j 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker,  I 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast.  ! 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

WYOMING  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY 
$175M  with  real  estate.  Present  $35M 
annual  cash  flow  will  pay  it  out  in  9 
years.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.,  67654. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  in  one  of  the 
finest  coastal  areas.  Offset  equip.  $7,500 
down.  Quick  action  urgent.  J.  A.  Sny- 
<ler.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Rom¬ 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92805.  (AC 
714)  533-1361. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS.  If  you  are 
not  receiving  our  daily  newspaper  of¬ 
ferings,  write  fully  today.  We  have 
daily  availabilities!  JACK  L.  STOLL 
&  ASSOCIATES.  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  Calif..  90028. 

EASTERN  NY  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
with  real  growth  potential.  Present 
owner  has  other  interests.  Printing 
done  outside.  Little  down,  financing 
can  l«  arranged.  Box  693,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly, 
exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New 
press — fine  equipment — high  potential. 
$40,000  cash  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 


COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  in  Chart 
Area  5,  city  of  8.000.  This  paper  has 
own  offset  plant.  Announced  construc¬ 
tion  project  assures  economic  growth. 
Price  $70,000.  Box  607,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WEEKLY,  live  Missouri  town.  Equip¬ 
ment  good.  $35,000.  Jim  Southern 
Newspaper  Sales,  6329  Ash.  Rairtown. 
Mo.,  64133. 


ARIZONA  SEMI-WEEKLY 
Gross  $75M;  $84M  w/$24M  down 
Dean  Sellers.  625  E.  Main.  Mesa,  Ariz. 


ARKANSAS— BIG  NEW  INDUSTRY 
insures  rapid  growth  this  weekly. 
Priced  at  $42,500.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.,  67654. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.S 
Newspapers  For  Sale 

PARTNiawniP  INTEREST  AVAILABLE 
to  mature,  hard-working,  thoroughly 
experienced  newsman-photographer  cap¬ 
able  of  assuming  editorship  of  one  of 
America’s  best  and  most  profitable  | 
weekly  newspapers,  located  in  outatand-  | 
ing  small  midwestern  community.  | 
Here’s  chance  to  l>ecome  your  own  loss  I 
for  life,  enjoying  five-figure  income  j 
with  no  business  or  mechanical  wor-  ' 
ries,  at  a  fraction  of  the  usual  in¬ 
vestment.  Present  editor  ready  to  re¬ 
tire  but  will  help  as  long  as  needed. 
Weil-equipped  plant  and  competent, 
veteran  staff.  This  is  a  very  unusual 
opportunity  that  will  stand  the  closest 
investigation.  Box  727.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

PUBLISHING  PROPETiTY  SOUGHT 
A  fully  qualified  individual,  who  is 
community-oriented  and  whose  interest 
is  local,  seeks  a  solid  publishing  prop¬ 
erty — preferably  a  daily.  Communica¬ 
tion  must  be  absolutely  confidential 
with  person-to-person  negotiations  af¬ 
ter  first  contact.  Write  Box  691,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEW.SPAPER  .SERVICES 

Features  Available 

WEEKLY  COLUMN  WOMEN’S  SIDE. 
White  House  and  Washington,  $5  week,  ' 
$15  month:  with  pix  $7  week,  $25  ! 
month.  Free  sample.  Box  669.  Editor  j 
&  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  .STAMP  NEWS  COLUMN,  i 
600-900  words  with  photos.  Detjen  i 
Philatelic  News,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.Y.  | 

"TELE- LAUGHS’’— new  TV  1-col.  gag-  ! 
cartoons  for  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  For  samples,  prices  write: 
J.  B.  Crossen,  270  E.  Main  St.,  Moores- 
town,  N.J.,  08057. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Hot  Embossing — Gold  Stamping 

Top  Quality— Prompt  Serylce— WA  2-686(1. 
HESS  &  YOUNG 

Ills  N.  3  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa..  19123. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  .Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRA:!SFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Atliland  St. 
Dallas,  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

BRECmNG  DISMANTUNG 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

LINOTYPE,  model  6,  electric  pot,  over 
#65.000. 

LINOTYPE,  model  5.  electric  i)Ot.  over 
#64,000. 

LINO'TYPE.  model  25.  electric  iiot. 
over  #43,000. 

LINOTYPE,  model  31,  4  magazines. 

electric  iiot,  over  #5‘7,000. 

All  machines  still  in  operation  and  in 
excellent  condition.  Inspection  invited! 
IXICKER  PTd.  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Passaic,  N.J.  (AC  201)  777-5450 


USBD  VARITYPER,  model  610F  and 
one  used  Headliner,  model  800  for  sale. 
Write:  144  Northview  Terr.,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  14621. 


FILLERS  WITH  ALTERNATE  HEADS  ,  GOSS  H.  D.  MAT  ROLLER.  $1500. 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs.  :  Excellent  condition.  Greeneville  Sun, 
P.O.  Box  5461.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94101  I  Greeneville,  Tenn.,  37743. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


^ip  Code 


Glassification. 


n  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  R  PUSLISHER  •  SSR  Tliird  Aveaee  •  New  Terk.  New  Terk  IRRS} 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Auction  Salet 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Multi-Million  Dollar 
Private  Printing  Plant  of 
Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc. 
at  251  Butler  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

To  Be  Sold 

Wed.,  Nov.  17th — 10  A.M. 
All  A.C.  Motors 

2-COTTRELL  Web  Fed  Rotary  Publi¬ 
cation  PeKectingr  Preues,  4  plate  wide, 
(mfg  1949)  delivers  32-paKe  signatures 
12x16%*  untrimmed,  plus — Hoe  Auxili¬ 
ary  Stereotype  Equipment  for  same  in¬ 
cluding  Curved  Plate  Casters,  Reveler, 
Router  and  Combined  Shaver  &  Cutoff 
Cylinder.  This  equipment  was  used  to 
print  ti.i.  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Reference 
Book  and  is  in  tip-top  mechanical 
condition. 

STEREO  DEPT:  Hoe  Monarch  III  Dry 
Mat  Roller,  Sta-Hi  Vacuum  Former. 
Straightline  Flat  Router.  Flat  Plate 
Be\’eler,  Saws,  Flat  Casters,  Flat  & 
Curved  Scorchers.  Metal  Furnaces,  etc. 
OFFSET  DEPT:  Miehle  No.  49  &  No. 
36  Single  Color  Presses.  Harris  LTV 
17%x22%*  Presses,  Platemaking  with 
Consolidated  20x24*  Camera,  Step  & 
Repeat  Printer.  Vacuum  Frames.  Light 
Table,  Whirler,  etc. 

LETTERPRESS  DEPT:  Miehle  No.  56. 
2/0  &  4/0  Cylinder  Presses.  V50  & 
V45  Verticals,  12x18*  C&P  Craftsman 
Auto  Presses,  etc. 

EMBOSSING  DEPT:  CAP  14%x22~ 
Super  Heavy  Duty  Auto  Press  Unit 
with  roll  leaf  attach,  Seybold  4-post 
Embosser  with  <louble  3-draw  roll  leaf 
attach,  Sheridan  Embossers,  Bliss  Num- 
l>ering  Machine,  etc. 

TYPESETTING  DEPT:  14  Late  Style 
Electric  Pot  Linotypes  incl  Model  31 
4-magazine  Machine  #6.5592,  6  Blue- 
streak  Model  58  over  #54('00.  7  Swing¬ 
ing  Keyboard  Model  Bs  over  #46000, 
.30  Elxtra  Magazines,  4  Reid  Racks,  100 
Fonts  of  Mats,  etc.  plus  Model  F  Elrod 
Material  Maker  #3165  with  electric 
pot.  molds,  etc. 

COMPOSING  ROOM:  Vandercook  No. 
15-21,  .320G,  15  &  22  Proof  Presses. 
Hammond  GlOO  Glider  Saw,  Miller  and 
C&G  Saws,  12  Steel  &  Oak  Type  Cab¬ 
inets.  40  Steel  Galley  Cabinets,  15  Steel 
Imposing  Stones,  etc.  Craftsman  Model 
3P  (51x76*)  &  Model  2S  (46x66*) 

Lineup  &  Register  Tables.  Approx. 
75,000  lbs.  of  Lino  Metal,  Stereo  Metal 
A  Hand  Type. 

BINDERY:  Sheridan  20-Arm  12x16* 
Gatherer,  Brackett  Safety  Trimmer. 
Seybold  50*  Autospacer  Precision  Cut¬ 
ter,  Seybold  50*  Precision  A  40*  Cut¬ 
ters,  Challenge  Model  .370  Hydraulic 
Claim>  Cutter,  Dexter  A  Baum  Folders, 
Crawley  Rounder  A  Backer,  Smyth  No. 
12-10-3  Book  Sewers,  Brackett  Stripper. 
Acme-Morrison  2%*  Book  Stitchers. 
Smyth  No.  2  Book  Case  Machine,  Pot- 
devin  Gluers.  Rosback  Auto-Stitcher. 
Seybold  Power  Pai>er  Drill.  Power  Per¬ 
forator,  Power  Rd.  Comerer,  Wire 
Stitchers,  Book  Presses,  etc. 

MISC:  Large  Quantity  of  miscellaneous 
for  all  departments  plus  Material  Han¬ 
dling  equipment.  Machine  Shop,  etc. 
OFFICES :  Most  Modern  Offices  with 
Friden  Flexowriters,  Calcuiators,  Elec, 
trie  Adders,  Typewriters.  Steel  Desks, 
Steel  Files,  etc. 

DO  NOT  MISS  THIS  SALE 

Inspection;  Day  Previous  to  Sale, 
Morning  of  Sale  &  by  appointment 
25%  Deposit  Required  from  all  buyers 
—Mall  bids  accepted 
Sale  Under  Supervision  of 

PRINT-ART  SERVICES.  INC. 

261  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.Y. 
Phone:  (212)  WOrth  4-2350 

Benjamin  Altman,  Auctioneer 
Call  or  Write  for  Circular 


Composing  Room  I 

INTERTYPE  C-2.  TTS  unit,  adaptor 
keylmard,  visulite  magazine,  time  clock, 
counter,  electric  pot,  feeder,  S#  16126. 

LINOTYPE,  model  34  Range  Master, 
electric  pot,  6  mold  disk.  Star  quadder, 
Mohr  saw,  blower,  8  extra  lower  splits, 
72  channel  all  the  way.  j 

LINOTYPE,  model  8.  electric  pot. 
swinging  keylxiard.  S#  47000. 

ELROD,  model  E,  gas,  with  molds, 
well  cleaning  unit. 

LUDLOW,  gas,  S#  8800,  12  pt.  22% 
em  mold. 

VANDERCOOK  32BG  proof  press, 
new  plastic  rollers, 

VANDERCOOK  model  23  automatic 
galley  proof  press  15  x  25. 

VANDERCOOK  Repro  proof  press, 
model  467,  fully  automatic  with  frisket, 
20  X  20. 

CLAYBOURNE  Repro  proof  press, 
19  X  25,  fully  powered,  new  rubber 
rollers. 

FULL-PAGE  Flat  Scorcher. 

HAMMOND  Back  shaver. 

MONOMELT  Plane-0-Plat«  rotary 

8-COLUMN  HAMMOND  B-Z  Raster. 

HAMMOND  Ben  Franklin  saw. 

NELSON  cost-cutter  bench  saw. 

MORRISON  slug  stripper. 

SINGLE  AD  BANKS. 

CAPCO  Color  fountain. 

ALICO  Evenray  mat  dryer. 

Universal  Printing  Eiquipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  6-6468 


FOR  SALE:  MODEL  5  LINOTYPE 
.  .  .  a  fine,  straight-matter  machine. 
(3arlton  County  Vidette,  Carlton,  Minn., 
55718. 


L.  A  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NHnVSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  A  B.  .SALH3S  CDMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telepnone;  919-835-1513 

MaUrottm  Equipment  For  Sale 

38-FOOT  JAMPOL  Powered  Roller 
Conveyor,  Reversible  (8  yrs.  old) 
$2200.  'IVo  Saxmayer  Model  SRIC 
Rope  Tying  Machines,  $1500  and  $1000. 
All  in  excellent  condition.  Contact:  Ed. 
Bennett,  The  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.J.  Phone  201-487-8000. 


TWO  (2)  MARK  I  automatic  Kraft 
underwrappers.  Serial  Nos.  LH-100  and 
BW-99LH.  Purchase  price  $4,250.00. 
These  machines  use  35  to  50  weight  : 
26*  diameter  roll  kraft;  15*  width. 
Contact:  Mr.  Harry  Robinson,  Mail- 
room  Foreman,  Trenton  Times,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  08605, 


Material  For  Sale 


31*BURTON  ROTARY  PERFORATOR 
new  heads,  $250.  A-Fine  Letter  Serv¬ 
ice.  1821  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  55104. 


MOTOROLA  RADIO  SYSTEM  for  sale. 
Already  set  up  on  newspaper  frequen¬ 
cy.  Base  section  with  20  mobile  units. 
iSro  years  old,  in  perfect  condition. 
Original  cost  $11,000— will  sell  for  $6.- 
000.  Will  consider  selling  some  units 
separately.  American  Printing  Co.. 
1120  N.  38th  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
(AC  602)  272-5631. 


39*  SEYBOLD  PAPER  CUTTER 
power  clamp  A  tape — 2  HP  motor.  220 
2-phase.  A-Fine  Letter  Service,  1821 
University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  55104. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRK^  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8*  and  $.96  for  14* — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
()nler  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Eixchange  It.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Photoengraving  Equipment  \ 

TASOPE  DELUXE 
PHOTOENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 
8x10  inch  Tasope  deluxe  camera ;  3 
half  tone  screens;  plate  whirler ;  metal 
printer;  plate  developer  tank;  etching  i 
machine ;  straight-line  router.  Cost  I 
new  $1,500.  Used  two  years.  Sale  price:  I 
$800.  Box  603,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Presses  &  Machinery  \ 


PRESS-STEREO  GIVEAWAY! 

Only  $5,000  F.O.B.  our  floor  for  the 
finest  condition  press-stereo  equipment 
offered  in  the  country  today.  Have  con¬ 
verted  to  offset  and  must  vacate  by 
November:  Goss  #670  Straightline  ' 

semi-cylindrical  4-decker  with  combine-  i 
tion  color  top  deck  plus  color  hump. 
Reversible  top  unit  makes  one  of  the 
most  flexible  color  presses  ever  built. 
Up  to  32  pages  full  size;  64  tab,  plus 
color.  21%*  cutoff.  Top  quality  repro¬ 
duction;  samples  on  request.  Package 
includes  complete  stereo  set-up  in¬ 
cluding  Sta-Hi  former.  Sta-Hi  enclosed 
router,  composing  room  chases,  etc. 
South-bound  freight  cost  is  low.  Our 
loss  is  your  gain  if  you  act  quickly.  | 
Phone:  Daily  News-Miner  publisher 
C.  W.  Snedden,  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  997- 
456-6661  or  wire.  I 


1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  22^/^ 

8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinders — 9  Reverses 
— Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter — End 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 


Available  immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


GOING  OFFSET — Available  December 
— Miehle  press  #14872,  Dexter  swing- 
back  feeder  #5736.  Separate  Eclipse 
folder  #2076.  Press-feeder-folder,  $1,- 
600.  Ludlow,  nine  fonts,  case,  sticks, 
#5872,  $3,750.  Hammond  Eiasy  Kaster, 
elec.,  6-column,  $250.  Gas  caster,  5- 
column,  $160.  Bench  saw,  $200.  Heavy 
duty  saw,  $300.  Hammond  router,  $200. 
All  excellent  condition.  See  in  oiiera- 
tion.  The  Sun-Journai,  Brookville,  Fla., 
33512. 

WITH  TEARS  IN  OUR  EYES,  we’re 
about  to  junk  one  of  the  nation’s  finest 
flatbeds.  Last  chance  to  buy  superbly- 
maintained  AB  Duplex  that  prints  and 
runs  like  a  dream.  Rebuilt  1957 — all 
rubber  rollers  —  fine  reproduction  — 
trouble  free.  Make  us  an  offer;  it 
would  be  a  tragedy  to  scrap  it.  Box 
623,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEETDLINER 
4-unit8,  1  double  folder,  22-%*  1  color 
hump,  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


MODEL  "E"  DUPLEX  WEB  PRESS. 
Prints  4,  6  or  8  standard  or  8,  12  or 
16  tab  pages.  Variable  speed  motor 
and  control  panel.  In  mint  condition. 
Asking  $4,000  on  our  floor.  Available 
on  or  about  October  30.  Menomonee 
E’alls  News,  P.O.  Box  346,  Menomonee 
Falls,  Wisconsin  53055. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

^  %,  comb,  can  GLUE  FOLD, 

'reiM  product  in  one  operation,  24,- 
I  000  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
I  Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  73104  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841. 


GOSS  FULDER  with  collect  cylinder 
22%*  cut-off,  for  semi-cylindrical  and 
tubular  presses.  Contact:  Eld.  Eybers, 
The  EUkhart  Truth,  Elkhart.  Ind., 
46515. 


I  PRESS  MO’TOR,  variable  speed,  35HP, 
with  controls;  3-phase,  60-cycle,  1140 
1  RPM,  220  volts.  72  amps.  Complete, 
crated,  loaded,  f.o.b.  Daily  Indepen- 
'  dent,  Anderson,  S.C.  $2,500. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

SCOTT  FOLDER 
223/4"— 80  PAGE 

GOSS  FOLDER 
HEADLINER 
239/16"— 112  PAGE 

GOSS  BALLOON 
DOUBLE  FORMER 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Area  212  MU  5-4774 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  W« 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  noties 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


ATF  SOLNA  PERFECTTOR  PRESS. 
18%  X  24%  sheet  size.  New  1961.  $12,- 
000.  Call  TB  2-6030.  Mr.  Skotcher. 
Paragraph  Press.  Inc.,  4264  Grand 
River,  Detroit,  Mich.,  48208. 


ALL  MODERN 

Li  notypes — I  ntertypes —  Ludio  ws 
PRINTURAFT  REPRElSENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

3%  ’TON  HOE  STEREO  POT.  gai- 
fir^,  with  hand  pump.  Plate  finisher, 
Hoe.  22%*  cut-off,  semi-cylindrical. 
Page  casting  box,  semi,  Hoe.  Flat 
casting  box,  8-column,  Hoe.  hand-pour. 
All  pieces  in  daily  use.  Available  late 
October.  Make  an  offer  for  the  lot. 
John  Musgmt,  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sen¬ 
tinel.  (AC  203)  734-2546. 


STA-HI  MASTERl  ROUTER  2SA* 
cut-off,  now  available.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 


HOE  MAT  ROLLER.  32*  x  45*  bed 
size.  5  HP,  AC  motor,  3-phase.  220- 
volts  ;  12  stereo  chases;  20  fonts  Mono¬ 
type  Mats.  Horseheads  Post.  Inc.,  211 
N.  Main,  Horseheads.  N.Y.,  14845. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

OUTLEni-HAMMEni  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Vailey,  Calif. 


FULL-PAGE  FLAT  CAST  SHAVEiR. 
Must  be  in  excellent  condition.  Describe 
make  and  age.  New  Glasgow  News. 
New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia.  Phone  (AC 
902)  752-1681. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(X)MPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMEJNT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


PRESS  10  UNITS,  roller  bearing,  late 
vintage,  speed  45  M  upwards,  with 
color  attachments,  2  double  folders, 
reels  and  pasters  complete.  Box  701, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative  \ 

1  Classified  Advertising  | 

Editorial  ' 

Editorial 

assistant  to  Business  Manager  on 
fsst-growing  daily  in  Area  3.  city  of 
72,000.  Experienced  in  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  department  necessary.  Write  Box 
638,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  SECRETARY  ! 

Southern  California  daily,  in  ideal  com-  ' 
munity  of  130,000,  has  opening  for 
editorial  secretary  who  is  more  than 
just  another  secretary.  Complete  secre-  ' 
tarial  competence  a  must,  hut  job  in-  I 
volves  varied  and  demanding  other 
duties  requiring  highly  intelligent,  alert 
and  energetic  young  woman.  Write  or 
telephone  inquiries  or  full  details  to  ' 
Pat  I’atterson,  Personnel  Manager,  The  , 
Press- Enterprise  Co.,  Box  792,  River-  ' 
side,  California  (Phone  7I4-684-I200).  I 

ACCOUNTING  BACKGROUND  1 
Progressive  weekly  newspaper  company 
and  athliated  companies  desires  iierson  ! 
with  accounting  liackground  (CPA  de-  i 
sirable)  who  has  some  business  ex-  j 
perience,  over  28 — from  metro(iolitan  I 
NYC  area — to  assist  in  business  man¬ 
agement  of  companies  with  advance¬ 
ment  iiotential.  Rei>ly  to  Box  698,  Edi-  i 
tor  &  Publisher,  with  complete  resumd  , 
including  present  salary.  | 

OPPORTUNITY  for  controller-trainee 
in  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  com¬ 
bination,  Chart  2.  Must  lie  college  ; 
graduate  with  at  least  2  years  public  ! 
accounting  or  in  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness.  Write  details  of  experience,  edu-  ] 
cation  and  minimum  salary  acceptable. 
Box  696,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

I'Arculation 

EXPERIiasiCED  CIRCUI.ATOR  to  op-  I 
erate  large  agency  in  Zone  2.  Equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  small  newspaper,  this  agency 
needs  a  man  catmble  of  handling  all 
phases  of  circulation — newsboys,  news¬ 
stands,  office  staff,  etc.  Located  in  a 
prosperous  area  with  great  potential 
and  a  special  area  edition,  ^tensive 
promotion  has  provided  great  circula¬ 
tion  gains.  Agency  has  grown  in  size.  ' 
Experienced  circulators  with  promotion  ; 
and  management  abilities  can  apply  to  '• 
Box  590,  Editor  8i  Publisher.  i 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVE— Ex¬ 
panding  company  desires  ambitious, 
circulation-oriented  man  in  the  26-36  \ 
a^  bracket.  Considerable  travel  to  i 
circulation  and  industrial  accounts,  with 
a  future  as  sales  executive.  Relocate, 
Area  6  at  factory  with  salary,  expenses 
and  bonuses.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
636,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 

SBLP-STARTING  Circulation  Manager 
for  6500  Northern  Ohio  Offset  daily 
that  has  seed  planted  for  immediate 
growth.  Opportunity  for  district  man¬ 
ager  to  set  out  on  his  own.  Salary  plus 
bonus.  Tell  all.  Norwalk  Reflector. 
Norwalk.  Ohio.  44857. 


EXPERIE3NCEJD  CM  for  growing 
award-winning  Calif,  p.m.  daily.  Nee<l 
aggressive,  budget-minded  man  with 
promotion  ideas.  Must  be  experienced 
all  phases  circulation.  Salary,  profit- 
sharing  and  bonus.  Resumd  to  Box 
711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

experience  cm  needed  for  Mid- 
South  community  daily.  Send  full 
resume  and  salsu'y  requirements  to  Box 
717.  Editor  A  Publisher.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  respected. 

Classified  Advertising 

OPPORTUNITY  for  all  around  exiieri- 
enced  man  to  become  assistant  classi¬ 
fied  manager  on  active  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  combination.  Chart 
2.  Must  be  able  to  handle  staff  of  seven 
outside  salesmen  and  sixteen  position 
telephone  room.  Large  classified  dis¬ 
play  volume.  Starting  salary  open. 
Position  will  lead  to  classifi^  man¬ 
ager’s  job.  Write  details  of  experience, 
education,  family  status  and  minimum 
salary  acceptable.  Box  622,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CAM — man  or  woman — 
experienced  in  all  phases,  including 
ability  to  assist  in  the  training  of 
present  staff.  Good  salary  and  working 
conditions.  28,900  (MEAS).  Forward 
resumd  to:  P.  Kohl,  'Times-News, 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  37662. 

Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  sec¬ 
ond  man  for  responsible  adver¬ 
tising  position  in  highly  compete- 
tive  .Southern  California  area. 
State  qualifications  fully.  Box  612. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Preferably  around  25-30  years  of  age 
with  approximately  6  years’  experience. 
Must  l>e  able  to  make  layouts,  write 
copy  and  sell  new  accounts.  Good 
starting  salary,  car  allowance  and 
commission.  Write,  giving  complete 
information  to:  Jack  Miller,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Herald-Tribune  A 
Journal.  Sarasota,  Fla.,  .33578. 

SPACE  SALESMAN  WANTED 
Space  salesman  with  executive  iioten¬ 
tial  for  leading  membership  publica¬ 
tion.  Metropolitan  area.  Unique  opiior- 
tunity.  Straight  salary-security.  Must  j 
be  exiierienced.  Box  636,  ^itor  A  Puli- 
lisher. 

AGGRESSIVE.  WORKING  advertising 
manager  for  fast-growing  morning  and 
Sunday  paper — 16,000  bracket.  Man  we 
need  must  have  wide  experience  in  all 
phases  advertising  department.  Lkillege 
<legree  preferable.  Salary  open.  Box 
680,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

MOVE  UP — to  advertising  director  of 
35,000  MAE  combination  offset  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  in  Pacific 
Northwest.  Seek  ambitious  man  with 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  advertising, 
capable  of  handling  iieople  and  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  aggressive  community 
and  newspapers.  Write  or  contact 
James  Tonkin.  Business  Manager. 
Herald  and  Republic,  Yakima,  Wash¬ 
ington,  98901. 

UNDER  10,000  Northeastern  Daily 
wants  "take  charge"  ad  manager. 
Heavy  on  planning — thorough  on  carry 
out.  Good  pay.  bonuses  based  on  re¬ 
sults.  Will  move.  Give  full  resume  first 
letter.  Box  690,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN— Fully  com¬ 
petent  to  head  staff — make  layouts — 
and  willing  to  work  hard.  Contact: 
Philip  Maimone,  212  Hooper  Ave., 
Toms  River,  N.J..  08753. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
5-day,  award-winning  p.m.  Make  lay¬ 
outs,  write  copy  and  SELL.  Chance  for 
#2  spot.  Salary  open.  Resumi  to:  Jim 
Sevrens.  Manager,  Press-Tribune,  P.O. 
Box  350,  Roseville,  Calif.,  95678. 

FIXIRIDA  DAILY  needs  man  to  sell 
anniversary  issue,  then  join  staff.  $100 
week  plus  bonus,  car.  Send  resum4  to 
Box  715,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

INCREASE  BUSINESS.  We’re  adding 
to  staff.  Excellent  opening  for  qualified 
man.  Send  resume  to:  Don  Budde, 
Advertising  Dir.,  East  Oregonian,  Box 
1089,  Pendleton,  Oreg.,  97801. 

FIX>RIDA  PUBLISHER  with  estab- 
lished  periodicals  is  expanding  and 
needs  experienced  ad  sales  manager/- 
rep.  Top  commission  and  override  with 
draw.  Will  require  travel  in  Florida 
plus  occasional  trips  to  other  markets 
in  U.S.  and  Carribean.  Send  complete 
resume,  references  and  availability  to 
Box  720,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

RETTAIL  MANAGEai  for  daily  in  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  Zone  4.  Must  have 
experience.  Please  state  salary  require¬ 
ment.  Send  full  resum6  to  Box  722, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


COURT  HOUSE  REPORTER  for  live 
afternoon  daily  in  Southwest.  Box  644, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— Great  chal-  I 

lenge  for  young  man  (28-40)  in  a  live, 
booming  area.  Elxperience  on  desk  and  I 
wire,  plus  ability  to  assign,  train  and 
plan.  New  Offset  plant  wi  hospitali¬ 
zation,  vacation,  profit-sharing.  Circu-  I 
lation  5,000.  We  are  looking  for  a  man 
who  wants  to  work  to  put  out  a  top- 
notch  daily  .  .  .  and  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  This  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  I  Box  622,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  general  news  work, 
including  sports.  Should  be  able  to  use 
camera,  or  be  trained.  Will  consider 
recent  college  graduate.  PM  newspa- 
t>er  with  16,000  circulation  in  progres¬ 
sive  industrial  community.  Please  state 
salary  expectations.  Box  504.  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

CITY  DESK  NEEDS  alert  young  re¬ 
porter  from  weekly,  small  daily  or 
J-school.  General  reporting,  city  hall, 
light  features — and  must  know  or  lie 
able  to  learn  camera  (press,  reflex  or 
35mm.)  13,000  St.  Louis  area  daily; 
ideal  place  to  work  and  learn.  Unload 
your  worries  on  Box  630,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

DESKMAN  for  100,000  p.m.  daily  in 
Zone  1.  Send  resume,  replaceable  clips, 
references,  salary  requirements  in  first 
letter.  Box  611,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDI’TOR  for 
9,000  ABC  daily.  Must  be  able  to  han¬ 
dle  all  phases  of  sports.  Salary  open. 
Many  fringe  benefits.  Write  full  par-  . 
ticulars  to  James  P.  Hitchcock,  Pub..  | 
Hibbing  Daily  Tribune,  Hibbing,  Minn.,  I 
55746.  , 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REIPORTER 
Southeastern  a.m.  daily  that  rates  with 
the  best.  Elxcellent  opportunity  for  a 
reporter  with  2  to  4  years’  experience. 
Box  647,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

INVES’nGA’nVE  REPORTER  for 
news-minded  television  station.  Don’t 
need  broadcaster ;  do  need  courageous, 
experienced,  hard-digging  newsman. 
Ray  Moore,  WSB-TV,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
30309.  Phone  (AC  912)  876-7221. 

ROOM  TO  GROW  —  Staff  expansion. 
Five  reporters  needed  for  25,000  Zone 
5  daily.  College  graduate  $105  weekly 
to  start;  three  years’  experience  $125 
weekly.  Box  631,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

TWO  JOB  OPENINGS  for  police  and 
court  reporter  and  sports  writer  on 
afternoon  daily  in  Piedmont  section  of 
Virginia  near  scenic  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains.  Good  pay  and  short  hours.  Box 
632,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 

AGGRESSIVE  6-DAY  27,000  DAILY 
has  immediate  opportunity  for  fast, 
live  sports  reporter.  Want  good  imagi¬ 
native  writer  who  is  quick  on  desk. 
Right  man  could  be  our  sports  editor 
within  3  years.  Ebcceptionally  clean  city 
— industrial  farm  resort  area,  100-miles 
from  Chicago.  Write  full  information, 
enclosing  clips,  to:  Elditor,  Janesville 
Gazette,  Janesville,  Wis.,  53546. 


CHTY  DESK  ASSISTANT  —  Unusual 
opportunity  on  Elastern  capita  I  city 
p.m.  for  experienced  all-around  re¬ 
porter  who  would  like  to  move  to  a 
city  desk  spot.  Should  have  degree, 
minimum  3  years’  experience;  prefer¬ 
ably  but  not  necessarily  some  rewrite, 
desk  background.  If  you’re  currently 
a  small-city  reporter  or  desk  man 
ready  to  move  up,  this  is  the  chance 
you’ve  been  waiting  for.  Send  full 
resume  and  representative  clippings  to 
Box  683.  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

To  lead  staff  of  ten  on  25 
thousand  expanding  p.m.  daily 
in  news-fill^  university  town. 
Need  aggressive  and  creative 
professional  who  knows  news, 
layout  and  pictures.  Chart 
Area  4.  Write  Box  672,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 

BXPERIENfSID  NEWSMAN  for  city- 
side  opening.  Growing  70,000  p.m.  in 
Michigan.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
668,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN 

with  at  least  one  year’s  experience  for 
progressive  daily  (49M)  in  Zone  3.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  advancement  for 
responsible,  alert  newsman.  Box  682, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

DEISK  MAN  for  Lower  Michigan 
medium-sized  daily.  Excellent  pay, 
fringe  lienefits  and  working  conditions 
for  sharp  man.  Bo.x  657,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ag¬ 
gressive  young  man  or  woman  with 
two  or  three  years’  exi)erience  in 
editing  and  reporting.  In  fast-growing 
university-metropolitan  complex.  Write 
Bill  Rives,  Denton  (Texas)  Record- 
Chronicle. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  degree 
holder  preferred.  Top  pay,  working 
conditions  and  fringes.  Good  future 
with  rapidly-expanding  oi>erution  of 
34.000  circulation.  Write  or  ’phone: 
Bert  Lindenfeld,  Managing  Elditor, 
The  News-Palladium,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.,  49022. 

MUSIC  A  DRAMA 

A  leading  metropolitan  daily  in  South¬ 
ern  California  offers  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  a  competent  music  and 
drama  reviewer.  In  addition  to  lieauti- 
ful  year-round  weather  in  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing  cultural  area,  this  opportunity 
offers  excellent  working  conditions  and 
liberal  fringe  benefits.  If  you  feel  you 
are  qualified  and  are  interesteci  in  this 
opportunity  send  your  complete  resumi, 
including  your  minimum  salary  re¬ 
quirement,  to:  Personnel  Manager, 
Union-Tribune  Pub.  Co..  940  Third 
Ave.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  92112. 

N.Y.C.  FINANCIAL  DAILY  seeks 
young  aggressive  copy  editor.  Must  be 
ambitious,  capable  of  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  handling  staff ;  must  be 
able  to  demonstrate  highest  profes¬ 
sional  standards  immediately  in  han¬ 
dling  large  volume  of  copy.  Salary  and 
benefits  commensurate  with  experience 
.  .  .  ability  to  grow  with  fast-moving 
organization.  Box  686,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NIGHT  DESK  CHIEF  to  direct  small 
staff  of  reporters  for  medium-size 
afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Make 
assignments,  initiate  spot  coverage,  de¬ 
velop  feature  and  background  angles : 
must  have  imaginativeness  tempers*! 
with  careful  judgment.  Handle  some 
phone-ins,  some  editing  and  heads. 
Permanent  position,  good  chimee  for 
advancement  with  forward-looking,  ex¬ 
panding  organization.  Box  656,  Elditor 
A  Publisher, 

NORTTIEIRN  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY. 
8,000  range,  needs  sports  editor.  Desk 
experience  helpful,  but  sports  writer 
with  year  or  two  of  experience  would 
be  go^  bet.  Write  full  particulars.  Box 
688,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

REIPORTEIR  for  local  news  beats  and 
a  variety  of  general  assignments.  In¬ 
teresting  job  for  reliable  man.  County- 
seat  town  of  9,000  population :  7.400 
A.B.C.  circulation  and  growing.  Send 
full  information  to  Tom  Cooper,  Ken¬ 
ton  Times,  Kenton,  Ohio.  43326. 

REI*ORTEIR  —  Immediate  opening  for 
exiMrieneed  general  reporter  on  lively, 
demanding  Zone  2  p.m.  All  benefits. 
Ebccellent  opportunity,  particularly  for 
talented,  ambitious  small-city  reporter 
ready  to  move  to  a  paper  in  66,000- 
60,000  class.  Send  complete  resume, 
sample  clippings,  to  Box  674,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 

REPORTEaiS.  DESKMEN. 

WE  HAVE  SEIVERAL  OPENINGS  for 
general  assignment  reporters  and  copy 
liters  on  a  daily  newspaper  in  the 
metropolitan  N.Y.C.  areeu  We  will  pay 
on  the  btuis  of  eximrience  and  ability. 
Our  organization  is  errowing  rapidly 
and  we  are  expanding  our  staff.  If  in¬ 
terested.  send  resume  including  military 
status  to  Box  662,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 
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OHIO  EVENTNG-SUNDAY  newspaper 
has  openings  for  experienced  reporters 
Give  complete  details  of  experience  and 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  67K.  E<li- 
lor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

TO  OOVER  ENTIRE  STATE  OF  CONN 
For  leadins  weekly  electronic  &  metal 
working  newspapers,  newspaiwr  ex¬ 
perience  preferred. 

Salary — Frinije  Itenefits 
Box  662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

for  growinK  daily  (60M).  ELxcellent 
salary  and  benefits  for  journalist  with 
several  years’  experience.  Zone  2.  Box 
66S.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

REPOR'TEIRS,  preferably  with  some 
experience,  for  all-day.  50,000  daily  in 
Area  2.  Top  opportunity  in  fast-movinn 
operation  in  desirable,  boominft  com¬ 
munity.  Good  salary,  benefits,  ^x  676, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  AN  UNTAPPED  MINE  of 
potential  readers  in  the  10-county  area 
surrounding  our  60,000  city.  Want  a 
hard-writing,  creative  area  editor  adept 
at  developing  and  nurturing  news 
sources  and  digging  out  features.  Chart 
Area  4.  Box  681.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  A  YOUNG  MAN  with  some 
experience  to  work  at  the  sports  desk, 
capable  of  doing  some  general  reporting 
when  asked.  We  are  an  offset  daily  in 
the  Midwest;  our  staff  is  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  flexible.  Hospital,  vaca¬ 
tion.  and  profit-sharing  benefits.  OUr 
area  is  booming.  This  is  an  opportunity 
to  learn  and  advance.  Reply  to  Box 
654,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-'I’EACHER  to  edit  publica¬ 
tions  for  early  primary-grade  Catholic 
school  children.  Elntails  resourceful 
planning  of  content  items  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  knowledge  of  teaching  language 
arts,  ability  to  direct  small  editorial 
staff.  Writer  for  children  or  teacher 
with  some  publication  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reply  Box  655,  Elditor  &  ^b- 
lisher. 

A  TOP-NOTCH  OPPORTUNITY  for 
an  experienced  newsman  to  join  a 
progressive  newspaper  in  a  college  city 
of  17,000 — Chart  Area  2.  Position 
should  lead  to  an  Editor's  slot  for  the 
right  person.  Circulation  13,500.  Salary  i 
in  $7,500  range.  Prefer  college  grad¬ 
uate.  Box  692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALL  ’ROUND  REPORTER  for  small  ' 
.S-day  daily,  who  can  work  up  to  city 
editor.  Good  opportunity  for  good  ' 
worker.  Give  experience,  salary  re-  I 
quirements,  samples  of  work  in  first  I 
letter.  GAZEnTE.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo¬ 
rado,  81067. 

ARE.A  ZONE  2  needs  two  financial 
reporters-copy  readers.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  men  with  major 
metm|x>litan  newspaper.  Box  724,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  DESK  OPENING  Detroit  j 
(Mich.l  News.  Top  pay.  pension  and 
other  benefits.  Address ;  Herbert  Moss,  ' 
News  Editor. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Los  Angeles  Times  has  o))ening  for 
experienced  copy  editor.  Mtist  have  at 
least  5  years’  experience  in  similar 
capacity  on  metropolitan  daily.  Prefer 
applicant  between  25  and  45.  Address 
inquiries  to:  E>ank  P.  Haven,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mir¬ 
ror  Los  Angeles,  Oalif.,  90053. 

CURRENT  OPEJNING  good,  award¬ 
winning  6,500  daily.  Region  3.  General 
reporting.  We  have  trained  many  re¬ 
porters  for  larger  dailies.  Send  resume, 
ambition  goals,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  ^x  710,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN  for  Penna.  morning  daily. 
Retirement  has  created  this  opening 
which  offers  good  opportunity  for  per¬ 
son  willing  and  able  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility.  Excellent  benefit  program  and 
37-I4  hour  week.  Resum4  in  confidence 
to  ^x  731,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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DE1SKM.\N — Write  heads,  rewrite  stor¬ 
ies.  Should  have  year’s  experience  to 
work  on  this  fast-growing,  lively  New 
Jersey  daily.  Write  Box  732,  E«litor  & 
Publisher. 

DIRECTOR  of  community  information 
department  for  large  new  pioneer  hu¬ 
man  develo|)ment  program  in  Appala¬ 
chia:  writing,  editing,  photo,  publica¬ 
tions:  develop  and  administer  PR  pro¬ 
gram.  Also,  writer  with  social  science 
background  to  plan  and  write  pro|K>sals 
for  funds :  also  coordinate  programs 
with  other  agencies.  Top  future:  salary 
$6-$7M.  Personnel.  P.  O.  Box  135. 
Barbourville,  Ky.,  4(i906. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  with  knowledge 
of  automobile  repair  and  maintenance, 
for  trade  publication  heailquarteretl  in 
NYC.  Good  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  695,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  TRAINEE  for  major  ' 
NYC  newspa|>er.  Require  college  de-  1 
gree.  Prefer  veteran  with  some  writing 
experience.  $100  week  to  start.  Send  ; 
complete  resume  to  Box  700,  Eklitor  &  | 
Publisher.  I 

FARM  JOURNALIST— Nee<i  young  j 
journalist  with  farm  background  to  tis-  I 
sist  in  information  work  for  a  farm  i 
;  organixation.  Job  includes:  weekly  farm  ' 
i  publication.  publicity,  photography, 
slide  scripts  and  public  relations.  Com- 
I  petitive  pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Call 
or  write:  Personnel  Division,  Iowa  ! 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  10th  & 
Grand.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  50309.  Phone 
lAC  515)  282-8171,  Extension  211.  An  \ 
Elqual  Opportunity  Employer.  ' 

GENE31AL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  I 
'  — City,  schools,  features,  county — lor  j 
,  5-day  award-winning  p.m.  in  growing  ] 

;  area.  Chance  for  722  spot.  Salary  open. 

I  Resume  to;  Jim  Sevrens,  Manager, 

I  Press-Tribune.  P.  O.  Box  350,  Rose- 
I  ville,  Calif..  9.5678. 

GENEBAI,  ASSIGNMENT  HEPORTCRS 
needed  for  expanding  staff  of  daily 
newspaper  in  rapidly-growing  area  in 
metropolitan  New  York  region.  At¬ 
tractive  fringes,  including  pension  plan.  1 
Must  have  at  least  3  years’  daily  news-  | 
paper  experience.  Box  730,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  fully  exiie- 
rienced  in  all  phases  of  reporting  and 
copy  production,  to  organize  and  man¬ 
age  staff  of  Zone  2  weekly.  Philip 
Maimone,  212  Hooper  Ave. ,  Toms  River, 
N.J.,  08753. 

NEWS  EDITOR  wanted  for  rapidly-  j 
ex|>anding  semi-weekly  newspapers  in 
county-seat  town  of  7.200.  Camera  ex- 
lierience  helpful  but  not  requireil. 
Fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to:  John 
Moore.  Managing  Ekiilor,  DeKalb  ' 
County  Press,  Inc.,  Box  8.  Sycamore,  1 
III.,  60178. 

NEWSPAPER  COPY  READER,  man 
or  woman  with  experience,  imagination  I 
and  drive,  who  wants  to  climb  the  lad-  ' 
der  on  an  expanding  afternoon  daily,  j 
Top  employe  benefit  program  and  op-  j 
portunity  to  move  into  resiionsible  |k>-  ; 
sition.  Moving  expense  allowance.  .Send 
complete  resume  in  confidence  to:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Mgr.,  Lancaster  New  Era,  8  W. 
King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  17604.  I 

REPORTER  for  trade  magazine.  Ac¬ 
customed  to  beat — cover  E'^eral  agen¬ 
cies  in  Washington.  D.C.  $9,000  up. 
Send  resume  to:  Press  Elmployment 
Service,  1107  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.,  20004. 

REPORTEIR — 23.000  growing  afternoon 
daily.  Write:  Managing  Eklitor,  Daily 
Advertiser.  Lafayette,  La.,  70502. 

SPORTS  WRITER:  Six-day  daily. 

I  13,500  circulation,  has  opening  in  2- 
man  department.  Opportunity  for  out- 
j  door  writing  in  addition  to  other 
sports.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  draft  status,  to;  N.  C. 
Rumple.  Managing  Editor,  Midland 
!  Daily  News,  Midland,  Mich.,  48641. 

WRITER — Versatile,  experienced,  for 
women's  national  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  in  N.Y.C.  News  releases,  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  speeches,  etc.  $7,000  plus. 
Box  729,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


I  SALES  REIPRESENTA'nVE  for  press- 
TWO  EIXPERIENCED  REPORTERS  i  room  supplies  for  territory  including 

i  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michigan.  Mon  with 
are  needed  by  tbe  (ireen  Bay  News-  pressroom  experience  preferred.  Salary 

paiier  Comiiany.  One  (xisition  is  as  a  commensurate  with  ability.  If  qualified, 

general  iu»ignment  reiiorter  on  our  write  to  Box  540,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

daily  and  Sunday  palter.  The  Press-  —  -  - - 

Gazette.  Assignment  can  lead  to  site-  PRESS  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 

cialization  within  our  city  news  staff.  for  leading  palter  in  Puerto  Rico.  E^. 

The  other  position  is  with  our  NBC  cellent  opportunity  for  experienced 

atfiliute<l  radio  station.  WJPG.  as  a  man.  First  hand  knowledge  of  all  op- 

radio  news  man.  We  prefer  experiencetl  erations  required;  capable  of  handling 

men  but  will  train  recent  college  grad-  and  training  people.  New  plant— new 

uates  who  have  a  potential.  Goss  Headliner  presses.  Knowledge  of 

Spanish  desirable  but  not  essential.  Sal- 
(jkioti  salaries,  fringe  lienefits  and  de-  j  ary  commensurate  with  capability  and 
velopment  potentials  on  b<tth  assign-  |  experience.  Should  be  available  Jano- 
ments.  I  ary  Ist,  1966.  Send  resume  to:  Hress- 

'  room  Supt.,  Box  1U72,  San  Juan, 
Il'rUr:  |  Puerto  Rico  00902. 


Il'ntr: 

I’ersonnel  Detmrtment 
GlIEKN  BAY  NEWSf  AITlR  COMPANY  COMBINATION  Press-Stereo  Journey. 

P.  O.  Box  430  I  man  for  new  plant  with  five  units  of 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  54305  Goss  Headliners.  Good  working  condi- 

-  — - -  j  tions;  371/^  hour  week.  Write  giving 

WE  .ARE  HIRING  ’  full  resume  of  experience  and  i>ersonid 

Big  afternoon  ilaily  in  the  East  is  en-  history  to:  Jack  Powers,  Press  Fore- 
larging  its  stalf.  There  are  jobs  with  man,  Beaver  County  Times,  Beaver, 
exceptional  opixrrtunity  for  three  re-  Penna.  15009. 

porters ;  two  copy  e<litors;  a  sports  - — — - 

deskman :  a  promotion  writer;  and  an  WEB  OFPSE3T  PRESSMAN  exiieri- 
editorial  writer.  For  suiierior  applicants  enerf  on  Cottrell  V-22.  or  Goes  Ur- 
- -superior  pay  and  lienefits.  Box  712.  banitc.  Good  opiiortunity.  Box  586, 


Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


Free  Lance 


WANT  TO  MAKE  SOME  REAL 
SPARE-TIME  MONEY? 


I  Editor  A  Publisher,  or  call  collect 
j  212-346-3833. 

I  PRESSMAN-COMPOSITOR  for  small 
I  daily-weekly  combination  (we  have 
Goss  Cox-O-Type  press).  Present  prees- 
i  man  retiring  after  43  years  with  firm. 


Author  Sr  Jou^list,  America’s  finest  scale— paid  holidays  and  vacation 

writing  magazine,  is  changing  its  em-  .  — overtime  premium  pay.  Stevens  Ptg. 
phasis  to  serve  newsmen  who  write  |  Paxton.  III.,  60957.  Phone  (217) 

extra  for  money.  Larston  D.  Farrar.  ,  379.4313. 
new  publisher,  a  notable  newspaper-  _ ! _ 


man,  knows  every  trick  of  the  trade. 


PRESSMEN  WANTED 


You  can  get  a  3-yw  raWription  and  |  Experienced  pressmen  on  double  width 

single  width  Hoe  or  Duplex 
($4.95  re-  presses.  "Top  opportunity.  Elxcellent 
I  Salary.  Hospitalization  and  Life  insur- 
^  FARRAR  PUBLISHING.  103  >  1  ance;  sick  benefits  and  other  fringe 
’  Washington,  benefits.  Suburb  of  Chicago.  Permanent 
D.C.  20004.  _ _ positions.  Box  694,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


^  FARRAR  PUBLISHING.  103"  i  ance;  sick  benefits  and  other  fringe 
’  Washington,  benefits.  Suburb  of  Chicago.  Permanent 
D.C.  20004. _ _ positions.  Box  694,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

-STRINGER  AND  REPRESENTATIVE 

wanted  in  New  York  by  international  rrtniers 

newspaper  syndicate,  access  to  morgue,  ^  T'^ 

rewrite,  rights  clearance  sales  ability.  COMBINATION  PRINTER  with  plenty 
Box  725,  Eklitor  A  Publisher.  of  experience  in  ad  composition  and  ad 

_ _ _  mark-up.  Must  be  top-notch  and  able 

o.  .1  I  to  step  into  supervisory  capacity  in  ad 

rnotograpity  |  alley.  T<h>  salary.  Medium  size-daily  in 

^71  -  I  Area  3.  Reply  to  Box  670,  Editor  & 

IF  YOU’RE  STUCK  with  bread-and-  i  Publisher. 


butter  pictures  and  cliche  assignments 
in  your  first  or  second  newspaper  job. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 


this  is  a  chance  to  break  out  of  the  Mississippi  daily  newspaper  seeking  a 

rut  while  you’re  young  enough  to  composing  room  foreman  who  has 

learn.  We  need  a  photographer  with  |  background  in  TTS,  news  processes 
the  imagination  to  produce  full-page  .  and  ability  to  plan  expansions  in  de¬ 
photo  stories — the  competence  and  com-  partment.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
position  sense  to  make  routine  subjects  510,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

sparkle.  Send  available  light,  36  mm  - 1 - 

samples  to:  Managing  Eklitor,  Kings-  (XJMPOSING  ROOM  FYJREMAN 
port  (Tenn.)  Times-News.  One  of  the  top  metropolitan  newspa- 

~  Mrs  in  the  country  is  seeking  a  con- 

STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  a  posing  room  foreman.  Background  in 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  FTorida.  tts  and  other  new  processes  would  be 
We  have  an  opening  for  a  creative  helpful.  This  is  a  real  opportunity  for 
but  practical  photographer  who  wants  a  proven  producer.  The  man  wo  want 
to  make  pictures  for  a  bright  and  must  be  aggressive  and  willing  to  try 
growing  newspaper.  |  new  ideas.  Replies  confidential.  Write 

He  must  be  able  to  shoot  a  picture-  |  Box  588,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

page  layout  and  then  cover  a  half-  i - 

column  head  shot  with  the  same  skill  j  EXPBRIENCro  COMPOSnYKR.DAYB 

and  enthusiasm.  |  P.tnnoCK  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

We  want  a  photographer  who  knows  |  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 

when  to  use  a  35  or  a  4  x  6;  that  -- — . — - — - - — - - - - 

wants  to  shoot  more  color  than  he  is  I  Production 

shooting  now :  that  knows  how  to  use  1  _ _ _ _ 

multi-strobe.  u  u-  PRINTING  SUPERINTENDENT  to 

He  must  be  able  to  work  on  his  own;  a/  aevu  fast. 


column  head  shot  with  the  same  skill  j  EXPBRIENCro  COMPOSnYKR.DAYB 
and  enthusiasm.  |  PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

We  want  a  photographer  who  knows  |  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 

when  to  use  a  35  or  a  4  x  6;  that  -- — . — - — - - — - - - - 

wants  to  shoot  more  color  than  he  is  I  Production 

shooting  now  :  that  knows  how  to  use  _ _ _ _ 

multi-strobe.  u  u-  PRINTING  SUPERINTENDENT  to 

He  must  be  able  to  work  on  his  own;  ^  „  j,arge  of  job  shop  and  fast- 

to  think  in  terms  of  picture  ideas;  to  ^wing  newspaper.  Must  have  full 
dp  an  eye-catching  job  on  routine  as-  of  all  phases  of  offset-ro- 

si^ments.  tary-press-newspaper  production  and 

We  want  a  photographer  who  even-  regular  letterpress  shop  .  .  .  in  fast- 
tually  ^n  show  us  a  dozen  examples  northwestern  part  of  New 

of  what  he  has  done  in  the  past  four  jersey.  Can  be  smart  move  for  right 
wMks— not  a  portfolio:  yve  want  a  ^^n  desiring  Opportunity.  Give  full 
photographer  who  wante  to  inake  pi^  details  in  letter  to  Box  674,  Editor  A 
tures— not  just  take  them.  Box  705,  Publisher 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ ^ _ 

- - - ADVER’nSING  LAYOUT 

Press  Room  AND  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

- - — - — - — ^ for  offset  newspaper  shop.  N.Y.O.  Eh- 

TUBULAR  PRESSMAN  for  24-page  perience  necessary.  TErrace  9-3112.  or 


daily.  Would  consider  second  man. 
Salary  open.  Write  or  call :  P.  F.  Neut- 
man.  The  Eldorado  (Kans.)  Times. 


Box  699,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


man.  The  Eldorado  (Kans.)  Times.  '  AD  EDREMAN  for  expanding  daily, 

-  Area  3.  Elxcellent  opportunity  for  ex- 

NIGHT  PRESSMAN,  Goss  32-page  jierienced  compositor-markup  man.  Good 
single  width.  $4.92  per  hour,  38%  hours  wages.  Send  complete  resum4  in  first 
per  week.  Daily  News,  Box  1660,  |  letter.  Reply  to  Box  684,  Eklitor  A  Pub- 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99601.  '  lisher. 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

26.000-50,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  9 
■aekintt  experience  Production  Man¬ 
ager.  Must  be  strong  in  mechanical 
knowledge  and  labor  relations.  The 
man  we  desire  probably  is  now  an  as¬ 
sistant  on  a  metropolitan  daily.  Please 
send  full  resume  in  first  reply.  Include 
education,  experience,  financial  needs 
and  personal  history.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  652,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 

Public  Relations 


INDUSTRIAL  EUIITOK 
Aggressive  midwestern  multi-plant  com¬ 
pany  has  an  opening  for  a  man  with 
3-6  years’  experience  as  industrial  edi¬ 
tor  to  organize  and  direct  the  com¬ 
pany's  internal  communications  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  resume  of  experience, 
B^ary  requirements  and  availability  to 
Box  388.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  488&1. 


NEWS  AND  INFORMATION  specialist 
experienced  in  news  writing,  able  to 
write  good  features.  Opportunity  to 
build  strong  program.  College  degree 
required.  Position  in  college  public  re¬ 
lations  office.  Zone  2.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Salary  open.  Send  resume  to  Box 
666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRAINEE  NEEDED  to  help  PR  direc¬ 
tor  in  Chicago.  Prefer  J-Grad,  good 
typist.  Will  train.  Box  675,  Editor  & 
^blisher. 


NEWS  BUREAU  DIRECTOR  for  New 
England  college.  Elxcellent  opportunity 
for  live-wire  interested  in  <>pi)ortunity 
for  growth.  Preferred  experience:  col¬ 
lege  news  bureau  or  newspai>er  edi¬ 
torial  experience.  Degree.  Salary  open. 
Please  send  resume  to  Box  702,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS— Degree,  25-35, 
good  writing  background,  outgoing  per¬ 
sonality.  Washington  (D.C.)  trade  as¬ 
sociation.  $7,500  to  $10,000.  Press  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  1107  National  Press  I 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.,  20004.  i 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR  for 
large  urban  university  in  desirable 
eastern  city.  Must  have  broad  expe¬ 
rience  in  educational  public  relations 
including  news,  riulio,  and  TV  pro¬ 
gramming  ;  publications,  and  special 
events.  Send  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to  Box  704, 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


Salesman 

Established  graphic  Arts  manufacturer 
offers  excellent  opportunity  to  man 
with  administrative  experience  and 
practical  knowledge  of  linecasting 
maintenance  and  tape  operation.  Some 
electronics  preferred  but  not  essential. 
Regular  travel  required  in  central  Zone 
6.  All  replies  in  confidence  to  Box  728, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Tdetypesetter  School 


NEWSPAPER 

TELETYPESETTER 

SCHOOL 

Open  to  anyone  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  Teletypesetting.  Will  teach 
justified  and  computer  tapes,  in¬ 
cluding  tabular,  classified,  etc.,  on 
Fairchild  and  Priden  machines; 
will  train  both  male  and  female, 
including  Linotype  operators  want¬ 
ing  to  switch  to  tape  setting.  Also 
newspapers  wanting  whole  crews 
trained  for  tape  operation.  An  8- 
week  course  gaurantees  375  lines 
and  up  using  our  high-speed  sys¬ 
tem.  Instructor  has  18  years*  ex¬ 
perience. 

for  complete  information,  write  to 
Box  723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 


GENEBIAL  MANAGER  or  Assistant  to 
Publisher — many  years  of  successful 
experience — wants  major  executive  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Past  10  years  responsible 
for  all  operations,  except  editorial,  of 
major  metro  daily.  Mid  40's.  Excellent 
references.  Box  583,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEED  IDEA  MAN  ?— I’m  full  of  them. 
I  know  ways  to  boost  revenue,  circula¬ 
tion,  cut  costs  and  approve  your  prod¬ 
uct.  My  experience  covers  ALL  depart¬ 
ments  from  backshop  to  daily  editor. 
Offset.  Best  references.  For  resume 
write  Box  667,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBUSHER 
Strong  suburban  weekly  offset  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  phases  except  editorial. 
Age,  38.  family,  excellent  references. 
Will  go  anywhere  for  opportunity. 
Write  or  call:  George  Coleman,  Holly- 
house  Advertising,  811  Skokie  Rd., 
Northbrook,  III.,  60062.  Phone  312-272- 
6440  or  312-272-2487. 


Cartoonists 

’TOP-FUGHT  CARTOONIST  —  Clean, 
up-to-date  style;  fast,  accurate,  adapt¬ 
able.  Seeking  tiermanent  position  either 
as  iKilitical  cartoonist  with  a  modern 
metropolitan  newspaper  ...  or,  as 
ghost  on  a  growing  humor  strip.  Ex¬ 
pect  $15,000  minimum  annually;  worth 
more  to  right  party.  Background  in¬ 
cludes  every  phase  of  cartooning  except 
animation.  Member  of  N.C.S.  MarriecI, 
with  three  teenagers.  Will  send  resume 
and  samples  upon  request.  (Live  in 
Zone  9).  Now  working  on  top  strip 
Write  Box  677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  age  37— 
family  man — will  relocate;  13  years’ 
experience  all  phases.  Box  643,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  CM  desires  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Area  5  or  3.  Fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Box  671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  RESULT-PRODUCING  n« 
on  ME&S  seeks  greater  challenge.  Toti 
references.  Now  earning  $12,000.  Con¬ 
fidence  respected.  Box  703.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CAM,  female,  20  years’  experience — 
last  10  in  South — desires  position. 
Chart  Area  4  preferred.  Strong  on 
classified-display ;  know  every  phase 
through  bookkeeping.  Box  709,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  DIRECTOR,  without  potential, 
would  consider  retail  ad  managership, 
midwest  daily  25M  to  75M  circulation. 
Box  613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESIRE  Advertising  Manager’s  posi¬ 
tion  small  daily  Chesapeake  Bay  area. 
Fifteen  years’  all  phases  display  ad¬ 
vertising.  Age  38,  married.  Box  623, 
Lima,  Ohio  45801. 


WANT  JOB  ON  SMALL  WBFBCLY  in 
advertising  and  backshop.  No  expe¬ 
rience  in  advertising;  wish  to  learn; 
good  ideas;  taking  ICS  course;  also 
work  on  floor — 8  years’  experience  lino¬ 
type.  ludlow,  ad  composition,  makeup, 
etc.  Age  24,  married.  Elastem  states 
only.  Salary  plus  commission.  Make 
offer.  Write:  John  Gorr,  Box  129, 
Russell,  Kansas  67665. 


Editorial 


CALIFXIRNIAN  wants  opportunity  to: 
(1)  build  small  paper  as  editor;  or  (2) 
liven,  improve  editorial  pages  on 
medium  daily.  Age  37.  Write  Box  619, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  OR  WIRE  DESK,  ’64  J-Grad. 
Presently  on  50-H  morning  paper.  Box 
673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR  of 
medium-sized  daily  ...  a  top  "pro” 
with  outstanding  record.  University 
graduate,  35  years’  experience,  25  as 
editor.  Leader  in  community  relations. 
Bok  617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  28,  seven  ' 
years’  on  medium-size  dailies  handling 
all  beats,  telegraph  desk,  sports,  pho-  | 
tography ;  want  job  on  metro  daily  or  j 
MB  small  daily  in  Zones  3,  4  or  6.  ' 
Present  salary:  $6,800.  E.xcellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Phil  Maclin,  204  Drusilla  Lane, 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  39180.  (Phone  nights, 
636-3656). 


REPORTER,  more  than  10  years’  all 
beats  —  coming  home  to  California 
after  Nov.  1 — wants  reporting  or  copy 
desk  place  on  large  or  medium  daily. 
Box  687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  EX-SMALL  .  DAILY  EDITOR 
available.  Know  all  desks,  layout  and 
offset.  Wide  experience.  Strong  on  pro¬ 
motion  and  proven  producer  in  com¬ 
petitive  situations.  Young  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  663,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  WRITER. 
10  years’  metropolitan  experience.  Box 
726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AFTER  20  YEARS  on  .same  Midwest 
daily  (8-M) — 12  as  erlitor — want  20 
more  in  West  Mountains.  Age  45, 
know-how,  like  to  work.  Box  716,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIAN,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley,  Political  Science 
January  ’66  graduate,  22,  will  work 
from  bottom-up  reporter’s  job.  College 
l>at>er  experience  plus  basic  journalism 
writing  courses.  4-F  draft  status,  but 
not  limitations.  Any  re[x>rting  job  con¬ 
sidered,  anywhere  U.S.A.  Box  697, 
Editor  &  I^ublisher. 


DBSKMAN,  skilled  in  layout,  wire, 
sports  editing,  seeks  key  post  on  East¬ 
ern  medium  daily  ;  12  years’  experience. 
Box  706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER,  male.  43.  heavy 
features,  column,  editorials,  ropy  desk, 
makeup.  Traveled.  Seeks  challenge 
with  newspapers,  magazines,  schools. 
Prefer  Zones  2,  3,  4,  5.  Box  708,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


lailTORIAL  OR  PR.  New  Yorker,  25 
years’  conununications  media — The  AP., 
newspapers,  PR,  radio-tv.  Good  re¬ 
porter,  fast,  accurate  writer,  hard 
worker.  Non-drinker;  married.  With 
NY  World’s  Pair  news  until  Fair 
closed.  Prefers  permanent  spot  in 
Southern  California,  or  Arizona  pro¬ 
gressive  weekly,  small  or  large  daily ; 
PR  or  ad  agency.  Box  713,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  QUALITY?  Quality  in 
sports  writing  is  what  I’m  offering. 
Don’t  bother  if  you  can’t  negotiate  in 
$160  per  week  range.  Five  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Family  man — vet — college 
graduate.  Box  714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  86-M  daily  must  move  i 
to  within  50-mile8  of  D.C.  Steady;  3 
papers  25  years.  AH  newsroom  skills. 
Will  assume  full  responsibility — edit, 
write,  do  PR  or  take  comparably  in¬ 
teresting  job.  Box  718.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHO’TOGRAPHBR  -  NEWSMAN,  cur¬ 
rently  with  daily,  seeks  weekly  group 
or  small  daily  spot.  Able  to  add  life 
to  your  feature  pages.  Box  699,  Editor 
&  Ihiblisher. 

Free  Lance 


FDR  ONLY  $50  A  WEEK,  your  own 
man  in  Paris!  Editorial  page  mailers 
— spot  assignments — coddled  handling 
your  VIP’s.  Ex-AP  (10  years  Europe); 
now  national  news  weekly.  Returning 
live  Paris.  Box  397,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER  with  heavy  PR  experience 
and  top  New  York  press  background 
desires  assignments.  Box  685,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

LOS  ANGELES  STRINGER,  veteran 
writer-photographer,  representing  ma¬ 
jor  trade  magazine,  can  handle  one  or 
two  more.  Broad  subject  range.  W.  N. 
Fox,  1497  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  90026. 


BOOK  REVIEW  COLUMN  600-words 
weekly  in  a  lively  style  on  offbeats 
and  besUsellers.  $2.  Box  719,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT— 
15  years’  special  experience  Supreme 
Court,  Congress,  Court  of  Apt«als. 
gas.  nil.  maritime — would  like  to  make 
new  connections.  P.O.  Box  7565,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20044. 

Photo  gra  phy 
A  ONE-’nME  AD 

Imaginative,  resourceful  newspaper 
photographer — a  low-seniority  victim 
of  merger- -immediately  available  to 
the  big  or  small  paper  that  demands 
a  lot  more  than  tiresome  visual  cliches 
and  flash  snapshots — and  is  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  If  your  paper  sparkles  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  art— here’s  your  chance  to 
do  something.  If  you’d  love  to  run 
feeling-filled  human  interest  picture 
stories  (your  town  is  loaded  with  'em) 
— take  me  on  and  we’ll  both  win 
awards— and  readers.  Box  721,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHO’TOGRAPHER— I  have  10  years’ 
in  newspaper  exiierience.  8  in  photog¬ 
raphy,  Age  28,  single;  have  AB  in 
Journalism.  Seek  position  on  paper 
with  photo  staff;  I  am  tired  of  being 
the  STAFT.  Willing  to  work  day  or 
nightside.  Box  707,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Room 

PREISSMAN  with  12  years’  experience 
on  ’Tubular.  Combination  shop.  Ability 
in  color.  Age  31.  Gerald  Lange.  818 
Main  St..  St.  Joseph-,  Mich.,  49085. 

Public  Relations 

VFTERAN  WIRE  SERVICE  STAFFER 
with  13  years’  experience  seeks  public 
relations  post  with  emphssis  on  writ¬ 
ing.  Philadelphia  area.  Box  642,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertisinff  Rates 

Lin*  Rotes,  Each 
CoRsecutive  InsertieN 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Psyskic  with 
order)  4  timet  (S  80T  per  lint  each 
insertion;  3  times  (S  90d;  2  9  $1-00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  lint.  If  keyed,  add  SOd 
for  box  service  and  count  at  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minunum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answerin9 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 
Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippinit, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  timet  (3  $1.25  per  lint  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1.25;  2  •  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  lint.  If  keyed,  add  50d  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  coppy.  3  lints  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY  CLASSINED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorationt 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
it  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  par  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIHED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY,  5:00  P.M. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plan  2-70SO, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Selective  Reprints 

Under  dateline  of  Oct.  20  the 
Television  Information  Office  has 
reprinted  an  article  from  E&P 
of  last  May  1  in  its  usual  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  that  television 
rates  higher  as  a  news  medium 
with  the  people  than  news¬ 
papers. 

It  is  a  “selective  reprint.”  It 
lifts  something  from  one  issue 
of  E&P,  ignoring  what  appears 
in  51  other  issues  of  E&P,  to 
justify  the  TIO’s  propaganda 
effort. 

The  reprinted  article  is  from 
a  Shop  Talk  column  and  had  to 
do  with  a  talk  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  meeting  in  Atlanta 
given  by  John  H.  Murphy,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association.  Mr. 
Murphy  reported  on  a  study  by 
Belden  Associates  of  Dallas, 
commissioned  by  TDNA,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  results  of 
the  controversial  Elmo  Roper 
study  conducted  by  the  television 
industry  would  apply  in  Texas. 
Belden  said  “these  hndings  not 
only  tend  to  support  Roper’s 
research  but  they  actually  define 
some  problem  ideas  for  news¬ 
papers  that  Roper  did  not  un¬ 
cover.”  The  reprint  was  exact 
without  change. 

The  form  letter  from  Roy 
Danish,  director  of  TIO,  said  “I 
thought  you  would  find  this  cor¬ 
roboration  of  the  TIO-Roper 
findings,  from  such  an  unex¬ 
pected  source,  interesting.”  And, 
we  do. 

The  column  which  was  re¬ 
printed  carried  a  paranthetical 
reference  “(See  Shop  Talk, 
March  20,  1965,  in  which  differ¬ 
ent  results  were  reported.)” 
Since  TIO  waited  more  than  five 
months  to  reprint  the  May  1 
E&P  column  we  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  it  did  include  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  March  20  reference 
(only  a  month  and  a  half 
earlier)  which  was  of  a  slightly 
different  nature.  It  was  “inter¬ 
esting,”  too. 


of  bias  in  one  Roper  question 
and  explores  reasons  given  by 
respondents  for  their  prefer¬ 
ence.” 

As  Shop  Talk  reported  March 
20: 

“Feeling  that  Roper’s  ques¬ 
tion  :  ‘Where  do  you  get  most  of 
your  news  about  what’s  going  on 
in  the  world  today — from  the 
newspapers  or  radio  or  television 
or  magazines  or  talking  to 
people  or  where?’ — was  ‘biased 
against  newspapers,’  the  re- 
.searchers  asked  half  of  their 
sample  that  exact  question  and 
the  other  half  this  question: 
‘From  which  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sources  do  you  get  most  of 
your  news  about  what’s  going  on 
in  the  world  today — from  the 
newspaper  or  radio  or  television 
or  magazines  or  talking  to  people 
or  where?’ 

“The  Roper  question  brought 
this  response:  79%  newspapers, 
66%  television,  53%  radio,  26% 
magazines,  6%  other  people. 

“The  question  allowing  but 
one  answer  brought  this  result: 
44%  newspapers,  32%  television, 
14%  radio,  7%  magazines,  3% 
other  people. 

“Allowing  multiple  responses, 
as  in  the  Roper  version,  gives 
considerable  inflation  to  the 
estimates  of  reliance  on  any 
medium  for  ‘most  of  the  news,’ 
the  authors  state.  ‘But,  as  we 
suspected,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  bias  in  the  multiple 


response  question  favors  tele¬ 
vision  rather  than  the  news¬ 
papers;  for  it  inflates  the  esti¬ 
mate  by  80%  for  newspapers 
and  by  106%  for  television.’  ” 

*  *  * 

One  E&P  article  tended  to 
corrolxn-ate  the  Roper  study 
(and  TIO  reprinted  it)  but  the 
other  tended  to  disprove  it  (but 
TIO  didn’t  reprint  that  one). 

The  latter  also  pointed  out 
that  Roper  used  1,499  inter¬ 
views  nationwide  to  obtain  his 
results  which  was  a  sample  of 
two-and-one-half-thousandths  of 
one  percent  of  daily  newspaper 
buyers. 

That’s  coverage? 

Mayl)e  that’s  why  TIO  didn’t 
reprint  the  earlier  article. 

• 

Guild  Nov.  17 
Strike  Deadline 

Los  Angeles 

Authorization  to  strike  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
on  Nov.  17,  if  a  new  agreement 
is  not  reached  by  that  time,  has 
been  voted  by  members  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Guild 
by  a  6  to  1  margin. 

The  current  two-year  contract 
expires  at  midnight  Nov.  17. 
About  900  employes  are  covered. 

Job  security  is  considered  the 
top  item  by  negotiators,  with 
wages  and  improvement  of 
fringe  benefits  other  principal 
issues. 


Bankers 

{Continued  from  page  29) 

lar  lines  involved  the  use  of 
television  spots  at  a  cost  of 
$1600  for  20  .seconds. 

For  ‘ProlcH'ol  and  Ali-ohol’ 

The  bane  of  a  bank  PR  man’s 
job,  it  was  said,  is  the  plethora 
of  requests  “to  take  an  ad”  in 
a  program.  Usually,  it’s  the 
branch  manager  who  is  on  the 
spot  because  he’s  supposed  to  be 
“Mr.  Banker”  in  the  community. 

Here  are  some  ways  that  are 
tried  to  handle  the  situation: 
1.  Run  the  ad  and  charge  it  off  to 
a  charity  donation.  2.  Run  the 
ad  with  only  the  bank  manager’s 
name  in  it,  making  it  appear  to 
be  a  personal  thing.  3.  Have  a 
hard-and-fast  rule  against  such 
advertising.  This  is  being  done 
by  clearing  house  associations  in 
some  cities.  4.  Make  an  outright 
contribution,  without  an  ad,  and 
charge  it  to  general  business 
development  expense. 

Questions  got  around  to  those 
banks  where  advertising  and 
public  relations  are  mixetl.  One 
man  in  the  dual  capacity  said 
his  budget  contains  $90,000  for 
advertising  and  $65,000  for  PR 
which  is  broken  down  into  45 
line  items  of  “protocol,  alcohol 
and  Geritol.” 


HISTORICAL — Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  holds  a  copy  of 
"The  Story  of  America  As  Reported  in  Its  Newspapers  from  1690  to 
1965"  at  presentation  in  his  office.  At  the  left  are  William  Henderson 
and  R.  Palmer  Hollister  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  vrhich  sponsored  the  produc 
tion  of  the  book;  at  the  right  is  Dr.  Edwin  Emery  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  who  compiled  it.  The  Vice  President  remarked  on  the  fact 
that  newspapers  in  the  1800s  published  politicians'  speeches  in  full. 
"Those  were  the  days  when  I  should  have  been  alive,"  he  commented. 
The  book  is  being  published  by  Simon  and  Schuster.  (E&P,  Oct.  9). 


The  earlier  column  quotes  an 
article  from  the  Winter  edition 
of  Journalism  Quarterly  in 
which  two  professors  of  com¬ 
munications  at  Stanford  and 
Michigan  State  report  on  an 
analysis  of  the  Roper  study 
made  on  the  basis  of  interviews 
in  California. 

The  explanatory  heading  over 
the  JQ  article  said:  “Noting  con¬ 
flicting  results  in  reports  of 
media  use  and  believability,  this 
California  study  finds  evidence 
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THE  REASON:  -county  ^^extended  coverage^^ effectiveness! 


Whether  you're  Helling  insuranee  or 
induHtrial  prmiuets,  food  or  fashions,  it 
pays  to  capitalize  on  the  hig-huying  Spo* 
kane  IVlarket.  You  can  reach  it  effectively 
and  economically  with  the  "one  huy" 
Spokane  Dailies — and  get  newspaper 
coverage  in  an  entire  trade  area  that  is 
etfual  to  the  coverage  that  most  news¬ 
papers  have  in  metro  areas  alone. 

Spokane's  two  hig  dailies  reach  over  9 
out  of  10  families  in  Metro  Spokane 
which  contains  293,400  people. 

They  reach  7  out  of  10  families  in  the 
24-4‘ounty  Retail  Trading  Zone  which  has 
a  population  of  approximately  700,000.* 
And  they  reach  approximately  .5  out  of 
10  families  in  the  entire  36-eounty  mar¬ 
ket  with  over  a  million  population,  over 
SI. 5  hillion  in  annual  retail  sales. 

Effective  market-wide  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  plus  s«>lifl  sales  potential  make  Spo¬ 
kane  a  market  you  can't  afford  to  miss. 

24  ciiinpletc  counJies  reported.  Latest  data,  with  exception  of 
circulation,  unavailable  for  parts  of  counties  defined  by  A.B.C. 


.Soys  Donald  Forbes,  Manager 
Spokane  Branch,  Sun  Life  of  Canada, 


Billion  Dollar 

SPOKANE 

MARKET 


"Our  Spokane  office  consistently 
ranks  among  the  top  10%  of  our  64 
L.  S.  hranehes. 


"One  reason  is  the  strong  ‘trade  area' 
circulation  of  the  Spokane  daily  news¬ 
papers —  our  primary  methcMl  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Their  circulation  pattern  matches 
our  36-county  market  area.  Their  mar¬ 
ket-wide  effectiveness  is  ilemonstratetl  hy 
the  fact  that  60  to  6.3%  of  our  volume 
comes  from  the  trade  area  surrounding 
Spokane  county. 


'Heart  of  the 
Pacific 
Northwest 


"We  rank  the  Spokane  Market  as  one 
of  the  best  in  every  way.  It's  outstanding 
for  constant,  quality  sales  results.  It  has 
a  solifl  persistency  of  sales  volume  stimu- 
latetl  hv  its  diversifietl  economic  hasc." 


Covered  hy 


THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  •  SPOKANE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 


Advertising  Represenlilives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
Sunday  Spokesman-Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  comics  and  This  Week  magazine 


Two  pretty  Venezuelan  Amigos  view  downtown  Pittsburgh  from  Mt.  Washington. 


They  answered  to  names  like  Omar,  Ignacio,  and  Alida, 
Romelia,  Jose,  and  Gustavo.  There  were  30  of  them — 
high  school  students  from  Venezuela — and  with  three 
chaperones  they  were  guests  recently  of  The  Pittsburgh 
Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  and  sponsor  of  their 
visit  as  part  of  the  OPERATION  AMIGO  program. 

Like  all  Amigo  groups,  the  visitors  were  paired 
with  families  of  local  students — in  this  case  students  of 
Peabody  High  School.  For  12  days  theirs  was  an  insight 
into  American  life  they  won’t  soon  forget. 

They  lived  in  the  homes  of  their  host  families,  and 
attended  classes  at  Peabody.  They  toured  research  labo¬ 


ratories  and  a  medical  center ;  visited  steel  mills  and  an 
electrical  plant;  thrilled  to  college  football  and  major 
league  baseball ;  observed  a  case  being  tried  in  Common 
Pleas  Court ;  all  this  and  much  more. 

Before  saying  farewell,  they  directed  questions 
about  democracy  and  Pittsburgh’s  way  of  life  to  civic 
and  business  leaders  at  a  seminar. 

For  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  the  Venezuelans 
were  the  sixth  group  sponsored  under  the  Amigo  pro¬ 
gram.  Our  newspapers  welcome  this  opportunity  to  fos¬ 
ter  greater  understanding  and  cooperation  between  the 
Americas. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLO-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


CLEVELAND  PRESS 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
•  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


EVANSVILLE  PRESS 


KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 


HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TATTLER 


THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS 


OMmr^  AVvartisina  Dapt.  .  .  .  300  Park  Ava.,  Naw  Tartc  Cli|i  CWiaaa  taa  Praaitoca  Las  Ana«l««  DatraM  OndnaaN  PWlaValaMa  DaNas 
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